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APOLOGY; 


Being a SERIES of 


ARGUMENTS 


In PI 007 of the 


Chriſtian Religion. 
WIT H 
A POSTSCRIPT, concerning a late 


Irreverent and Unbecoming Manner of Treat- 
ing Religious Subjects in the Stile of Ridicule. 


App RESsS'p to all 


Impartial FRE &-THINKERS. 


All the paths of the Lord are mercy and truth unto ſuch as keep 
his covenant and his teſtimonies. Pal. xxv. 10. 


As his ways are plain unto the holy, fo are they ſtumbling-blocks 
unto the wicked. Eccliis XXXiX. 24. 


Homines ideò falluntur, quod aut religionem ſuſcipiunt omiſt 
 fapientil, aut ſapientiæ ſoli ſtudent, omiſſa religione, cum alte- 
rum fine altero eſſe non poſſit verum. Lactan. I. 3. de ſalſa ſap. 


By EDWARD ASPIN WALL, D. D. 
Sub-dean of his MAIEST y's Chapel Royal, and 
Prebendary of St. Peter's, Weſtminſter. 
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M. DCC. XXXI. " 


To all IMPARTIAL 
FREE-THINKERS. 


Gentlemen, 
Er T ake this occaſion to de- 
e dare myſelf to be of the 
Bs} number of thoſe, that not 
e think, hut ſpeak 
with freedom, with a juſt and rati- 
ona] freedom touching matters of 


Religion: And therefore, that I 
will not receive any Article or Do- 
ctrine of faith or practice, for which 
I cannot alledge ſtroug and clear 


—— that it is agreeable to 
A 2 reaſon 
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iv To all IMPARTIAL þ 
reaſon and truth. And T further i 
declare, that in my whole progrt” | 3 
ing with relation to my religious be- © 
lief and Practice according to the 
doctrins and precepts of our Ble ſed 
Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, I 
have made it my: fincete and labour d 
concern to diveſt myſelf of every byas 
or influence that intereſt or blind 
paſſion might bring upon me, to the 
end that my mind, being (I think) © 
perſectiy diſmgag'd from all partial © 
and unworthy motives, might re- 
main abſolutely free to determine 
ſelf by fold reaſon in the choice 
of reveal'd Religion. And ] be- 
lieve every worthy and learned 
Profeſſor of the Chriſtian Doctrine 
will approve of. this my method "= 
examining and receiving the Arti- 
cles of yhe Chriſtian Behef, Worſbip | 
and Practice. And Ithink it per- 


8 A | * 4 
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FEREE-THINK ERS. 
| 1 conformable-10 the ſpirit of the 
Goſpel, of. the-firſt Reformers of Re- 
ligion, of Proteſtantiſm in general, 
2 and'in-particular of the Church of 
' Z England, whoſe truly Wiſe and Chri- 
ſtian Moderation in the propoſal of 
“ber Articles of faith, ſo happily 
: ſuited zo Engliſh Liberty, can never 
| 3 be enough eſteem 'd and. 7 pecled 
y her happy Members; and a 
generous mind ought therefore to be 
ße more cautious of making an ill 
uſe of ſo. noble and bleſſed a Conſti- 
tution in Church and State. 
again further declare, that if 
2 anyChriſtian Society; or Communion 
| 8 of ( Chriſtians, bon d go about to de- 
bar me. of my aboveſaid method of 
trying and receiving their doctrines 
of faith and practice, this wou' d be 
a ſtrong preſumption to me, that the 
Truth of Chriſt, i is not among them, 
"ALL A 3 8 E 
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and I wou'd therefore, by all juſt 


means poſſible, endeavour to eſtrange 


myſelf from them. Having premis d 
this publick declaration of my diſpo- 
ſition of mind with regard to my 
confideration and opinion in matters 
of Religion, 

T take the liberty to preſent you, 
and the publick in general, in the 
followmg ſheets, with the Grounds 
and Reaſons of my belief in Chriſt, 
And that my purpoſe might be every 
way complete, I thought it neceſſary 
to compoſe an entire Syſtem of Argu- 
ments in proof of my faith, and from 
the foundation itſelf, of Religion in 


general, to form a climax or grada- 


tion of Arguments, the one ſupporting 


the ot her, that by many ſure and well» 


laid ſteps, I might at length arrive 
at the principal Truth, to which all 


the foregoing ones diretHh tended 5 
| { an d 


F FREE-THINKERS. vii 
; [ and were deſign'd'; and, being thus 
fx d in the poſſeſſion of that (aving 
and moſt happy Truth, I might ſe- 
riqouſiy apply myſelf to fulfil all the 
dA4uties it recommended, and partake 
F all the bleſſings therein ſtipulated. 
And, I confeſs, I think this Syſtem of 
Arguments /o ſtrong and convincing, 
that I bad once reſolv'd to entitle it, 
in imitation of ſome learned Writers, 
; ; Demonſtratio Evangelica, or a de- 
7 f monſtrative Proof of the Chriſtian 
N Religion. But I was diverted 
from this reſolution by this conſide- 
| ; ration, that however demonſtrative 
I might judge thoſe arguments to be 
c the Goſpel Truths, yet, as there 
are (unbappily for us) ſome men of 
learning and judgment in other mat- 
„ters, that will not allow of any ſuch 
7 © force to be contain d in thoſe argu- 
ments, I was afraid ſuch a Title, 
| 24 being 
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being prefix'd at the entrance of | 2 
thoſe Arguments, might give offence Þ| 
to them, and appear a rudeneſs on 
their behalf, to be by all means 
avoided, eſpecially in treating © 
matters of Religion. And there= © 
fore this poor Labour of mine bears 
the Title under which it now ap- 2 
pear 5. | te 

I wou'd moreover crave 1500 0 
obſerve, that it is become a kind of © 
faſhion among thoſe that diſtinguiſh © 
themſelves in their diſcourſes againſt 
the Chriſtian Religion, to affect to 
ſhow a more than ordinary reſpect 
and value for the Philoſophic Trafts 
of the Antients. It is conſeſs d, 

that thoſe. ariti ngs do challenge a 
juſt eſteem and commendation ; and, 
T think, the intereſt of our moſt holy 
Profeſſion. is no way concern d to 
__ of that nt praiſe which 


is 
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: is dus to them. But ben this 
. praiſs and ibis eſteem ought not to 
. rais d above the merit thoſe Wri- 
Trings really have. Virtue is in it 


3 2 ſo amiable, bears ſo perfect a 


relation to a rational mind, is ſo 
true a reſemblance of that excellent 


* 

1 
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Being, which is the very fountain 
5 all virtue, and is goodneſs itſelf, 
and is ſo truly the only means to 


Q 


render mankind happy in every ſtate 
and condition of life, and the only 
path to immortality, that it cannot 
ſeem ſtrange, if ſome few men at 
© leaſt, amidſt ſuch infinite numbers, 
ſhbou d, according to their more re- 
„nd genius and capacity, Have 
4 occafionally interſpers d, in their 
ſeveral compoſiti tions, ſome \excellent 
thoughts concerning Virtue. They 
© bave however" left us room enough 
4 to obſerve, that thoſe Antient Sages 
WE "IN had 
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had by no means a pure and m_ 1 
notion of Virtue, as taken in its © 
proper latitude. _ 

I had intended. i FER low to 

Have drawn out at large a collection 
of citations out of the principal Phi- 
loſophers and Sects of them, to lay 
before the Reader the many. groſs * 
and unworthy ſentiments they have 
entertain d, and tranſmitted to us in 
maniſeſt contradiction to clear and 
univerſal notions of true Virtue. 

But my Lord Biſhop of London, 
in his moſt excellent, as well as 
From pag- lcarned Second Paſtoral Letter, has 
N already done this with ſo much ac- © 
curacy, and with ſo much aptitude 
to every capacity, that I may juſtly © 
content myſelf with... referring the * 
Reader, how learned ſoever, to 
that ſo worthy a performance. One 4 
reflexion however may be worth © 
o 


* 
x 3 


IJ FREE-THINKERS. xi 
a Four notice on this occafion, that 
ts ¶ from the beginning of the book of 
"Z Geneſis to the end of that of Reve- 
fo lations, there is not one line concern- 
ning the Deity or Virtue (and this is 
i- F the principal Theme of the whole 
volume of the Scriptures) that con- 
* tains one expreſſion derogatory from 
either of them, and that does not 
treat of them both (wherever they 
are mention d) worthily, and with 
a perſect conformity to reaſon. And 
what can afford us a ſtronger idea 
of the | holy Scriptures being the 
inſpir d word of the divine Spi- 
ru, than the truth of this * 
vation? 
Tybat the Philoſophers of old were 
ven of great abilities, both natural 
and acquir d, their works ſuffici- 
© ently teftify z and yet that all of 
4 4 bave advanc d or join d in af 
[ ſent a 


9 
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U 
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1 eee J 
tions concerning "Gat and Moral 
Virtue, and even on other jadjeas 
have ſometimes utter d mean thoughts | 
unworthy of their character, their 
works alſo are their own. witneſſes 
againſt them. If the advantage of © 
an extraordinary genius and capa- 
eity, if the happineſs f being car- 
ry d thro the courſe f a learned 
education under the care of the moſt 
learned and experience d Maſters, i, 
the dint of continud labour and 
ftudy, cou d haue exalted the mind # 
of degenerated man to an unerring 
knowledge of God. and of morality, © 
this happy privilege might reaſon- 
ably have been expected in ſuch men. 
But fince we find this pure and un- 
Tainted notion of God and of Virtue | 
in the ſacred Seriptures\ only, to 
what elſe can av aſcribe this ſo a. 
WH) perior 1 


* 


= FF REE-TH INKERS. 
f 4 rior an-excellente.above thoſe learn- 
ed Chiefs among the Antients, but to 
2. Holy Spirit of God, under "Whoſe 
immediate direction thoſe ſacred wri- 


* 4 aοeν,ũ 7 | 
* TI have another * on 
this Head to ſuggeſt; and it is, 
that tho many of the Philoſophers 
hade indeed ſpoken. many elegant 
and affefting truths concerning Vir- 
tue, yet not one of them (I have not 
heard of one of. them, that) has un- 
dertalen to compoſe any formal. on 
regular Syſtem of Religion, that is, 


2 minate.aworſhip of God, of the final 
I end of man from his firſt- entrance 
upon the tage of. life, ſo as that he 
to for what purpoſe he yas brought 
into Being, by what direct means 
=. be 


tings were firſt * to the 


a diſtinct knowledge and deter- 
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he is to arrive at this end, and ©, 
hat in particular this final end I | 
is. It is litilt uſe to treat, as 
it were by the way, and occafi- 
onally, of the excellence of Virtue, 
unleſs we can aſcertain to thoſe © 
that read or hear ſome particular 
excellent and defirable good they are 
certainly to obtain by the practice of 
it. This is a noble Theme, that | 
hit herto has eſcap d the labour and 4 
pens of the old Philoſophers ; they 
hqve not left us one expreſs and re- 
gular treatiſe of piety towards God, 1 
and of the worſbip of God, whereby © 
their people or ſcholars might regu- 
larly form their actions and condutt © 
in life in a courſe of piety and reliu- 


gious duty. Their chief aim, as 


far as appears by their swagks that : 
have: continu d to our time, ſeems | 
to have been to induce their Hear- | 


Z FREE-THINKERS. xV 

ers and Readers ſo to frame their 

' i qwbole deportment, as to render them- 

= ſelves regular and uſeful members — 
Hociety and of the Commonwealth. Nu 

But they have taken no pains to aue. 

1 inſti into them neceſſary practical bis fon 
2 notions of piety towards God, or of 
a a. religious conſecration of theme 
ſelves to him in obedience to his 
divine laws for the ſake of pleaſing 
1 9 God by a purity of life and manners, 
n_ and of attaming to a high pitch 
| 1 f his favour in this mortal ſtate, 
and of acquiring to themſelves ſome 
| aner bleſſed retribution from God, 
| 4 | when they ſhall haus refign d this 
| | * tranſitory life, which at preſent they 
, 3 employ in his ſervice and in duty to 
i him. I ſay, thoſe learned Teachers 
t 7 bave leſt us no expreſs treatiſes on 
| be of this nature, no conſtitu- 
j tron of rules and precepts in order 


Y \ 


1 1 
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to ſuch excellent purpoſes, as theſe | . 
I have now mention d. They have 
indeed ſometimes. occaſionally, 461 
before obſerv'd, let fall from their 
pens ſome encouraging expreſſions in 
behalf f Virtue in general, that 
the. Gods wou d accept the practice 
of it, and . affign ſome recompence 
to the virtuous; but it was chiefly © | 
the great and the mighty that are 
celebrated and fam d for their be- 
ing aſfſum'd to be plac d in the Orbs 
above; ape ſcarce find the mention 
of any inferior perſon, eminent for 
| bis Virtue, that has the bonour o, 
bis. Name being tranſmitted. to us, 
who did uot render himſelf fingu- © 
larly;uſeful to the State in faits of © 
arms, or was not remarkable for 4 
© bis wiſdom or council, or more than © 
ordinary advancement in the ftudy 
"of the Sriences. Sorbat Hane, ſeems © 1 
fo. 


8 >. 
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to have been io the Antients a ſub- 
= ect at large, whereon they con d 
1 # expatiate at pleaſure, as it fell in 
their way, but whereof they had 
very imberfect, and but * 
4 © ideas. 
„And furthermore, bow Jeautiful 
= ſoever and pleaſing their deſeripti- 
ons of Virtue may ſeem to us; the 
= encouragements to the practice f it 
| they cou d ſuggeſt, were ſo faint 
and ineſſectual, that it cou d hardly 
be worth the while, for the ſake 
f them, that men ſhou'd curb and 
* mor ii ſy their paſſions and appetites, 
and ſupport a - contmyal ſtruggle 
= agaimſt them. And indeed, what 


Chiefs of the Antients to aſcertain 


"2 cou d go upon; and this Was com- 


commiſſion or power had the very 


any reward to the Virtuous? 
Reaſon was the only ground they n 
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mon to all; and every one e 


Te} | equally 
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equally entitled to judge. and ſup- 
poſe" in this matter, as was moſt 
agrecable to him. And it is next 
to impoſſible, that they ſhou'd all 
have concurr d in the ſame notion 
concerning ſo momentous à point, 
which was left at large and unde- 
termimd: and this awe find was the 
real matter of fact; for their deter- 
minations on this Article, which is 
the very ſpring and life of Virtue, © 
were very oppoſite to, at leaſt very 1 
different from, one another. One 

The Se- Of the moſt celebrated Sects among 
"= them conſtantly \affirm'd, that Vir- 
tue was its own reward. But was 
this capable of giving any check or [ 
controul to youthful appetites and 
(alleys, or of rooting out the more 
confirmed vices of  advancd Age? 
Epicurean. other | Very numerous Sect pro- 
pos d as a reward of Virtue, an 
2 or ang moderation of 7 
" defore fi 


FREE-THINKERS. 
ddqſire and pleaſure, which, in effect, 
das to procure ſoundneſs, and healib 
c body and mind, with every fa- 
culty f them, in its due frame and 
condition, awhich 4wou 'd render life 
in the moſt proper manner agreeable 
— ſulject to the leaſt pain and 
uneafineſs. But this opinion was 
T: far from providing a remedy, 
4 that it pull'd up and laid waſte all 
„the fences againſt vice, and prov'd 
the very out- let to voluptuouſneſs, to 


0 poets and libertiniſm. 


* Thoſe of them who have han- 
adled this queſtion more unerception- 
s ably, and with a view to a more 
— and rational Good, have 

notwithſtanding deliver d rer ſen- 
1 j timents in ſo looſe and uncertain an 
erpreſſion, as to challenge little cre- 
it or confidence. from others; ſo 
that it cou d not be expetted that, 
4 * the ſale of their judgment, other 


[La 2 men 
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XX 


men ſhou'd refrain from thoſe pur f 


ſuits which avere more delightful to 
them; and eſpecially when the very 


Teachers themſelves, by their own 
Lactan. 


|.z. 4% Practice, gave room to ſuſpect, that 


ores they really were not of an opinion 


proves the 


wicked #Þat there wor d be any after-recom- 


lives of 


the Philo- PENce adjudg d to the Virtuous. And 
bonn cr. above all, the whole & tem of the 
ca, L Antient Philoſophy was ſo tinc- 


thenæus, 


E.. 182 tur 4 40 the notion of Fate and N 


Deſtiny (/o rigidly immutable, that 
even the: Father of the Gods vas 
bound by it) that it is not eaſy to 
conceive how conſiſtently with that 
notion the mind of man can be ſaid 
to be perfettly free and undetermin d 
in the choice of his actions with re- 
lation to virtue and vice. 

T heſe are heads of thought, aubich 

on this occaſion I make bold to lay 


before you. You are more vers d in 


* ſort of 0 than I am; 


and 
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and you are therefore the more pro- 
o per witneſſes of the truth of what 
I have now been ſaying. Give me 
„leave to be ſo bold as to entreat you 
„o make yourſelves as wwell acquainted 
n with the holy Scriptures, as you 
— baue talen pains to be learned in 
the knowledge of the Philoſophick 
* writings; meditate upon them; they 
1 are a fund of much more extenſive, 
d *"of infinitely more important and uſe- 
at ful knowledge, than all the volumes 
15 i the Antients put together. You 
to will find in thoſe Holy Scriptures a 
at moſt divine Syſtem of Virtue, a moſt 
excellent improvement of our reaſon 
d and knowledge ; there you will di- 
% Rſtmly learn how man was form d 
by the hand of God; what his chief 
h bufſineſs is in this preſent mortal 
Pate; what our particular duty in 


it is, as the creatures, ſervants, or 
j ſubjects and children of God; what, 
4 [az] as 
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| as fellow-creatures, and members 
of ſociety, and neighbours to one 
| another; whither wwe are continu- © 
ally travelling on thro' the different 
ſtages of life ; for what ultimate en 
we were originally defignd; by ©. 
what ſteps and means awe are to ar- L 

* 
4 
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rive at it; and what are the ſnares, 

. the dangers and precipices that lie 
in our paſſage ; and how we may 
with ſafety avoid them. All theſe 
particulars you may ſee very plainly © 
and appoſitely drawn out in the © | 
above recommended Paſtoral Letter, 
from pag. 51, to 58. 

But what I wou d, with the moſt 
preſſing earneſtneſs, beſeech you to | 
take into your tree and impartial con- 
fideration, is the mfinitely different © 
view of the Chriſtian Religion, and 
of Modern Scepticiſm. As far as 
one can obſerve from the aritings 
of Modern — or, as they are 

ſtil a, 


1 
_ 
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> theſe Scepticks have no further re- 
gard than to the preſent life ; and 
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i'd, Free- thinkers, their chief 


a (perhaps only) aim ſeems to be, to 
combat all the eſtabliſb d and fix d 
not ions of Religion that have poſ- 


* ſeſs'd the minds of men for a long 


; ſucceſſion of Ages and Generations ; 


they themſelves in the mean time not 
once undertaking to propoſe, in lieu 
of the Chriſtian Inſtitution, any ſet- 


thd Scheme of Religion, whereby 
men may duly apprehend their duty 


and obligation to God, to the Civil 


Magiſtrate, and to one another. On 
the contrary, there is reaſon to fear, 


that many (I will not ſay all) of 


* conſequently, that the final end they 


* 


10 


Hope for, is Annihilation (as ſome 
term it) after the Wee of their 
bodlies. 


But I moſt urgently beſerch you 


10 * how unworthy, how be- 
bk [a4] neath 


xxiv 


neath the dignity of a rational mind 


ſuch ſentiments. are concerning the 
condition of Human Nature; to 
baw uncomfortable and diſcouraging 


a. ſtate this ou d reduce mankind, | 


wherein, having a natural and a 
ſtrong thirſt and deſire of immorta- 
lity, or continuance in life, ave ſboui d 
live in a ſtrange, fortuitous and 
painful mixture of eaſe, and of much 
pain, and ſorrow, and in this mourn- 
ful circumſtance. conclude and breath 
out an inconſtaut, uncertain life, and 
then, like the rotten fruit on the 
graund, mix avith its ſtench and 
putrefaction, and no more to be 
found. of us. T hink moreover, how 


unworthy ſuch a Syſtem of Nature 


is of an All-wiſe Being, 10 bring 
into liſe a ſpecies of creatures of an 
intelligent and thinking mind, capa- 
ble of being influenc d by pure ra- 


tional motives, that haue naturally 
Ka inherent | 
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4 T inherent in them a quick notion and 
je © = ſenſe of an immortal life, and an 
* longing after it, and yet, ac- 


XXS 


cording to this Syſtem, utterly ſub- 
jet to the caprice of fortune and 
a chance, to frequent pains of body, 
and ſorrow of mind, to the malice 
d Card iniquity of their fellow-crea- 
d {rare x and again, always obnoxious 
h to the: terrors and apprehenſion of 
the divine or ſome ſuperior power 
h Cover them; think, I ſay, how un- 
d | worthy ſuch a Syſtem of Nature is 
e of an All-wiſe Being, to form ſuch 
d a ſpecies and collection of Beings 
e 15 no ot her purpoſe but to «wither 
and conſume away like the Autumn 

e fruit, with this melancholy diſad- 


93 Nantage, that the life of man is 
worn and pour'd out in the midſt 


L anguiſh, and the - quick ſenſe of 
- pain and dying groans, whereas 
1 an nad lives and flouriſhes, 
1 and 


* 
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and withers away inſenſibly.! 
cou'd. further recommend to your 5 
confederation, what a Chaos and © 
Confuſion ſuch notions as theſe | 
(Hou d they gain any degree of ©, 
credit among men) wou'd inevita- 
bly cauſe in the world, what diſtruſt 
among men of one another, what 
diſſolution of all the tyes of relation, 1 
friendſhip, neighbourly commerce, 
and civil unity? But I wou'd ra- 4 
ther defire that men ſhou'd be led 
by more noble and ſublime motives; © 
- motives ſuited to the dignity of a © 
rational mind; motives of the honour 
and worſhip of God, and of immor- 
tality. 

But the main Point (which I © 
chiefly aim at) of the difference of © 
the wicws of the Chriſtian Religion, 
and of Modern Scepticiſm, is this: 
The Chriſtian Religion undertakes, 
_ a foundation as ftrong as ar- 

guments, 


2 


$, © 


*S FREE-THINKERS. xxvii 
guments, next to ſelf-evident, can 


render it, to aſcertain to men im- 
mortality and eternal life in a ſtate 


of abſolute felicity in the preſence 
f God, upon certain terms to be 


perform'd on their part, highly 
Lagreeable to reaſon and the nature 
F man, and in general eaſy and 


light; and on what occaſion ſoever 


the burden of them may appear hea- 
wier, and may be attended with a 
Failure i in duty, thoſe terms or con- 


ditions are ſo temper d with divine 


mercy and tender compaſſion, that 
e have always a remedy at hand, 
and an eaſy means of recovering the 
grand we may have loſt, and of 
going on forwards towards the goal 
that is ſet before us with more => 
ſberous ſucceſs. 
* On the oppofite fide, Irreligion 
(Iwill not ſay Modern Scepticiſm, 
a I hope ſome under this cha- 
racter 


xxvlii To all TMPARTIAL 
rafter are not of the number of thoſe 3 
I am. here treating o/; Irreligion, I 3 
ſay, on the oppoſite fide) propoſes 
to thoſe that range themſelves under 
her conduct, an abſolute immunity 
from the terrors of any after-rec- 3 
koning, and an utter annihilation © 
and extinttion out of the whole 
Syſtem of Beings, when the thread 
of this life is broken off, and their | 
portion of years quite run out. But 
there is one very pinching circum- 
ſtance that attends this their pro- 
poſal, and that is, that there is not 
one ſolid ( I may venture to ſay, not 
one frail) argument to be offer d in 
ſupport of this immunity from an 
aſter-reckoning, and for this utter 

| periſhing out of the number of Be- 
ings; the whole of it reſting upon 9 
this ſbadoa of a fupport, a grand 
peut etre, a meer may- be; againſt 


why the whole * reaſonn 


| incens d Almighty Judge and God; 


ſake of the true and acceptable wor- 
ſhip of God, and in obedience to 


the divine laws, join d with the 


certain (as far as reaſon and divine 


einen can render certain, the) 


hope of immortality and eternal 


happineſs, or a life of ſobriety and 


temperance, undertaken purely for 


the ſake of a leſs painful enjoyment 
of the goods of this life, which in 
a few years is ſuppos d (and is but 


Wuppos'd) to terminate in an abſo- 


lute annihilation, but which, for 


oug ht they know, perhaps may ter- 


inate in a moſt execrable ſubſiſt- 
ence after death, under the wrathful 
engeance and puniſhment of an 


I ſay, 


* FREE-THINKERS. xxix 
and divine teſtimony ſtrongly oppoſes 
= itſelf. Here then the awhole matter 
is brought to a very ſhort and plain 
iſſue, Whether a lite of virtue, em- 
© brac'd and put in practice for the 


xxx Too all IApARTIAL, Or. 3 
I ſay, the whole iſſue of this matter 4 
is this, Which of theſe two ſtate Y 
challenges preferably our attention 
and our choice ? 
I conclude, bumbly eben 
God to give you, and all men, 4 
true impartiality in the conſider a- 
tion of the important truths of Reli. 
gion; a true ſenſe of God's goodneſs 
to Man thro bis Divine Son Jeſus * 
Chriſt; a ſincere and ſolid love of | 
God, and an awful ſubjeftion to 5 
bis Almghty Rule and Power . 
A 
A 
A 
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= HE Atheiſtical Notion of the Crea- 
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abſurd, and contrary to Reaſon 

* Preface page xxiv, Oc. 
|. Arguments of this Book cee 13, 


Sc. & 345 
theiſm may be effectually 2 without 


the help of the Mathematics 22, Ec. 
Afia Minor, by whom firſt peopl d 118, Oc. 
Arabia, by whom firſt peopl 'd 129, 130 
gypt, by whom firſt peopl d 129, 134 
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llegories explain'd 218 

| B 
wo neceſſary ſelf.exiſtent Beings impoſſi- 
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Concerning Chance 51 
hronology of the Haſterns 83, Oc. 
| MChronology of the Greeks 4008 


ripture Unpabg prov d 89, Sc. 
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Credibility of the Scripture Writings 97, G, 
106 4 J , 
Chorography of Moſes and the Scripture; 
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A general View of the Scripture Prophecie 
— Chriſt 231, G. 
Of the two Appearances of Chriſt 2 56, Se. 
Three Prophecies literally apply d to Chri / 
265, 1 . 
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9 means Morning and Evening the firſt” 
717 


_ Day 
God s work of ſix Days explain'd, 64, O7 


Eve, why and how form'd 76 4 
The Earth, how peopl'd 109, C. 
_— foly'd 137, 1408 
What meant by the Firmament 71 
What * for the obligation of Faith | 
I 
G 74 | 
The Notion of God inſeparable from that of 
bis Providence 19 
8 | The Notion of God may be from a . 
Inſt inct 
The Exiſtence of God demonſtrated 4 
-- ourſelves 8 
Greece, from whom peopl'd ; 123 
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The Hiſtorians of old have given no clear 
Account of the World, and of the firſt 
\ Inhabitants . 59 & 109 
Huncing, a way to Glory in old Times « 1 ö 
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he different Propoſals of Religion and Irre- 
10 ligion Pref. xxvii 
ecies Inſtinct, what 26, C. 


Of the Fews, their Captivity and State at 
£2, preſent, and their Re-eſtabliſhment 252, 


1 | | Ge. & 260 
£5, © Foſephus's Silence of the Chriſtian Affairs ac- 
1 $1 counted for * | 326, Oe. 
er An Obſervation of Thomas a Kempis on great 
85 Students 23 
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A proof of Zeno for Motion apply d to Li- 
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£7, Of Light before the formation of the Sun 30 
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7 things 48 
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31 9 the Prophets 221 
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by 
expreſs Treatiſe or Syſtem of Virtue, Reli. 

gion, or the Worſhip of God, Sc. Pref. 7 

xii ( 

The Philoſophers among the Antients have 

given us no clear account of the Origin of N 

the World, of Mankind, Ec. 56, Oc. & 


110 T 
The Poets have given no rational account of 1 
the World, Ge. | 6 & 110 
Of the Peopling the Earth 109, 6c, 8c 
Objections againſt it ſolv'd 137, 140 8 
Of Parables 219 ; 
A general view of the Prophecies concerning 8. 

our Bleſſed Saviour 231 
Two views or intents in the Prophecies con- C 
cerning the Meſſia | 289g C 
Q | [ 
An unfair manner of Quoting Authors, and 7 
how 281, 282, 23 
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The different propoſals of Religion and Irre- 
ligion | Pref. xxvii 
Revelation poſſible and neceſſary 146—1 52 
. & 170-174 
Objections ſolv d 152—138 
Of Natural Religion 152—156 
What kind of proofs neceſſary to prove Re- 
velation 174—176 
Revelation of the Old and New Scriptures 
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Erbe Scripture Doctrine concerning Religion, 
k f N is a plain and perfect Syſtem of Virtue 


1 Pref. xxi 
a Credibility of the Scripture Writings 9/7, Ec. 
Ve 106 
ff Why the Scripture Stile on ſome occaſions is 
& obſcure 210, Oc. 
o The Authority of the books of Scripture 
of 3 compar'd with the Claſſicks 321, &c. 
© he Cauſe of Modern Scepticiſm 2 
. Woot dangerous to Society 4 5 
o Scepticks to be allow'd the liberty of _ 
9 and how 
g Some Scepticks may be ſuſpected of aeg 
1 1721 
1 of an eternal Series of productions 37 & 40 
9 Of keeping the Sabbath- day 65, 66 

| f 
of Types 219, &c. 
The Authority of the New Teſtament Wri- 
/ A tings prov'd 5 313 


The encouragement of Virtue propos d by 
= the Philoſophers, very inſufficient Pref, 


Xvi, Oe. 

1 W. 

Mlatter, Air, Fire, Water, cannot be the 

= Cauſe of the World, Oc. 48 
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a Zend's proof of Motion apply'd to liberty 11 
3 * Zoroaftres not to be compar'd with 156 


199, Ec. 
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nor its various Compounds, cou d be 7 
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Cnay. III. 


' The Sy tem of the Creation of the Werld 
pig nth d by Moſes, is, Firſt, Conſo- 
N to Reaſon. Secondly, Tt bears 4 
; theſe three, evi dent Chara&ers of the 
Truth of it, viz. 1ſt. A juſt Chronology. | 
2dly. True Chorograpby. zdly. The 
Peopling of the World correſpondent. i IF 
it. And conſequently the Books of __ 11 
with regard to tbeſe Particulars, a. 
8 2 deſerve our w , and Aﬀent to 


eck. 1. Mpridiminary e, 
© Antient Philoſophers,  Hifporians, oY 


. Poets, ibid. 
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= 2. The & em of the Creation "of the 
World, as deliver d by Moſes, 15 0 
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"=S$c>. 3. Of theC bronology and C horograp 

/ Moles's Writings, and of the Holy 
4 = Scriptures. 92 
„ed. 4. Of the firſt Peopling the Eatth, 


fly = or Propagation of Mankind by the Sons 
8 of Noah. | 129 
=] Cn Ax. IV. | 


” and his Will to Man in a. more perfect 
manner, than they are made known to 
him by the Works of the Creation, or by 
1 Natural Light. 2dly. Such à Revela- 
Lion is not unworthy of God; on the con- 
trary, is a Token of great Goodneſs, and 
highly beneficial to frail Man. 3aly. The 
Books of Moſes do contain = a Neve. 

- = lation of God and of his Will to Man, 
and more eſpecially to the Jews, and fun- 
4 Prophectes, which were literally ful- 


K 2 W mn their Proper Seaſon. 3% 146 
b __ \CuarctF > 
tr be eſs" and obſcurity of She ol 


ſervable in the boly ures, is no 
Objection againſt their Credibility; and 


to chat in particular they profe el make 
f = uſe of 00 to rodents things to cume; 
e and that this Method of Fim Bat 


is proper Uſe and Ef. 206 


1. is poſſible for God to reveal bimſelf 
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— 47 of God, carry'd on thro' th 


e of them, concerning the appear. 
ep N ſome extraordinary Perſon 7 
Fc general good of Mankind. 223] 


Cray. VII. 


— of the foregoing Prophecies are mor 1 


particularly confider'd, and prov d 1 


have been literall 0 fulfill d in our Bll 4 


Saviour Jeſus C 


Crap. VIII. 
The Canonical Books of the New Teſts 


ment are genuine, and contain a tri. 
Hiſtorical Account of our Bleſſed Saviow 


ut, and in him onh 
20; 


Jeſus Chriſt's Birth, Doctrines, Mira. 


f cles, Sufferings, Death and Reſurrection 


all which came to paſi according as i' 


_ bad been foretold in the Prophecies abr 

alledg d in the fixth and ſeventh Chap 

ters. | 309 
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of CHAP. I. 
Ga 4 Proemal D1s couRSE concerning the Me. 
74. Cavillers againſt Chriſt's holy Religion, 


and their manner of Arguing againſt it. 

A ſhort Anſwer to A. C. Eſquire's ſhort 

Pamphlet againſt Liberty, or the Free- 

Will of Man. The chief Heads of the 
following Book. 


T may, I fear, with too much b 
reaſon be ſuſpected, that che 
preſent age of liberty, and 
5 as it affects to be thought 
pf all * literature, ſeems to — 
7 Prown weary of all ſolid and uſeful ſub- 
ects of ſtudy, and thereby to have dege- | / 


nerated 


n- ow S_—e 


2 Arguments in Proof of 
nerated into fickle Scepticiſm, and an af- 
fected and captious quarrelling with all 

- thoſe religious truths, which have been 
maintain'd, believ'd and entertain'd in 
all ages hitherto (from the firſt promul- ; 
gation of them) by an infinite number 
of men of the mot refin'd, ſolid and im- 
partial learning and knowledge. And to 
what ſhall we aſcribe this ſo ſtrange and 
ſo unhappy a degeneracy ? Is it, that the 
ſolid and plain truths of our moſt holy i 
Religion have loſt any degree of their 
force of credibility? Have the di/puters IM... 
of this impotent age imagin'd any new a 
Syſtem of Arguments to ſtartle the firm- ; 
neſs of our adherence to the belief of thoſe , 
molt excellent and infallible truths? Alas! 
What have they been doing all this while, 
but raking into the filth of the times that 
are paſt, and taking fruitleſs pains to raiſe 
the very ſame miſt again, their faithleſs 

leaders have often vainly endeavour d to 
do before them, which hitherto never | ] 
cou'd, and I am ſure never will, be able 
to darken the brightneſs and ſtrength of 
thoſe heavenly doctrines which the only | 
begotten Son of God has immoveably 
founded on earth? 
What 


the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 
What other account then may we rea- 
1 ſonably give of this wicked corruption in 
= men's principles, and of their inliſting 
1 themſelves in the band of infidelity and 
| 3 irreligion (may I not add, of Atheiſm 
too?) but this, which we find, Gen. vi. 5. 


| n 


chat be wickedneſs of theſe men is great, 
! and that every imagination of the thoughts 
ef their hearts is only evil continually; in 
few words, that as many of them will not 
ſubmit to any reſtraint laid upon their 
manners and bodily pleaſures by the natu- 
ral and divine laws of temperance and 
ſobriety, ſo neither will they ſuffer the 
divine authority to ſet bounds to the li- 
berty of their thoughts and extravagant 
1 ; Emaginations. 
| If theſe Men, in their Searches into the 
rounds and Reaſons of religious Truths, 
ou'd put on the ſame Candor, the fame 
oderate and impartial Difpoſition of 


ind, which they affet to do, when 


2 
3 
* Woo 
4 


3 


F Whey are choſen Arbitrators to examine 


n Controverſy between two of their con- 
- e Friends; if they wou'd not ſuffer 


B 2 biaſs d 


Pretenſions, and amicably determine 


hemſelves to be too much actuated by 
cir blind Luſts and Paſſions, and over- 


vou d not firſt precipitouſly reſolve (I may 


of their arguments, which they ſeem at 


Arguments in Proof of ; 
biaſs'd by Motives that rather adminiſter 
Pleaſure to their corrupt Affections, than 
real Conviction to their Minds; if the 1 * 
wou'd endeavour to check a little hal 
Rancor (ſhall J call it?) or Diſpleaſun 
againſt the whole Clergy, the Mini- 
ſters of Chriſt, which uſually ſwell's thei? 


Writings againſt Religion; if, laſtly, the) 


ſay both natural and) reveal'd Religion 
to be all a Farce, a mere human Device 
and Stratagem, and then ſet themſelves? 
to work by ranſacking the very worſt, the 
very ſcum of Authors to ſupport and keep * 
in countenance this ſo ſtrange and blind 
a Reſolution, the bright Rays of the Di- 
vine Doctrines would find a more ea 
paſſage into their hearts and minds, they.” 
would eaſily diſcern the poiſonovs fallacy? 


preſent to be ſo fond of, in oppoſition u K 
thoſe divine doctrines; and by ſuch an 1 
impartial conſideration of religious truths, 3 
they wou'd, by the bleſſing of God, be 
fill d both with conviction to their mind ig 
and comfort to their ſouls. And till fuch* 


men can be prevail'd upon to put on thi = 


truly worthy and rational frame and tem- 


the CHRISTIAN RELIGION, 


| 4 will {till go on to blaſpheme God and his 
FE Chriſt, to incourage themſelves in wick- 
*Zedneſs, in order to extort from men the 
2 q only ſolid comfort in life, namely, the 
firm belief that we live under the graci- 
ous government and providence of an all- 
wiſe, juſt and merciful God, who will 
recompenſe all men according to their 
behaviour in this ſtate of probation ; che 


On 

ce good with a bleſſed reſurrection to endleſs 
glory and felicity, the wicked with ever- 
e laſting miſery. Laſtly, we muſt expect 


that they will ſtill continue their endea- 


ep erte 

14 vour to poiſon men's minds with a con- 
*. 4 empt of all things ſacred and beneficial 
f to civil ſociety, and lay the foundation 
" amongſt men of miſtruſt in one another, 
9 f ſelfiſhneſs, ſecret deſigns and practices, 
1 contrary to the common welfare of man- 


Kind, in order to promote their own ſelf- 
aſh views and worldly contentments, and 
thus root out of their minds the very eſ- 
ſential principles and mutual tyes on which 
is built the whole frame of political go- 
vernments, and that moſt neceſſary, com- 
j orting, friendly and mutual help men 
gowe to one another. 


t0 


"* 
we 
2 
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per of mind, we mult expect that they 


B 3 I fay, | 


J 


Arguments in Proof of 


I fay, they will ſtill go on to ſow the. 1 


peſtilent ſeeds amongſt men of a general 
miſtruſt of one another, of ſelfiſhneſs, d 4 
ſecret deſigns and practices againſt ort 
another, highly prejudicial to the com 

mon peace and welfare of mankind, in 
order to ſecure or provide for their o] 


intereſted purpoſes. For if Religion i 
nothing more than Prieſtcraft, a trick d 
ſtare; if Conſcience is an idle name, : 
bugbear, dreſs d up at firſt by filly maid 
and nurſes, and then nurtur'd up by weal 
parents and bigots; if there be no ſuc} 
thing as a wiſe and juſt providence of God 
or at leaſt a very negligent and maime 


one (God being no way concern'd in wb 


paſſes here below) if there is no accoun 
at all to be given of what paſles with 
us, or of what wrongs and wickedneſſe 


ſoever we do that eſcape the knowledg: 7 
of the civil power, and conſequently i: i 
we have nothing to apprehend from Got 


for what diſorders, cruelties, or injuſtice 


ſoever, whether ſecret or publick, w: 

may venture to perpetrate, what motive 7 
can be alledg'd forcible enough to pre- 
vail with men to act with honeſty and 


faichfulneſs in their dealings with one a 
_ | 


— 
88 ·˙ 


neren 


AI 


IJ other, to afford their chearful and ready 
atſiſtance and relief in their ſeveral di- 
I 3 ſtreſſes and wants, to with-hold men 
from ſecretly wounding or treacherouſly 


the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


taking away that life from their fellow- 


creature, which God the Author graci- 
? ouſly gave him, when this may help to 


aggrandize their own wealth and power ? 


; In a word, if this ſhould be our miſera- 


! ble caſe, what poſſibly could hinder | 
men from being thoroughly jealous of 
one another in every incident and ſtep 

of life, and in conſequence of this un- 

natural and ſuſpicious miſtruſt, from put- 

S on a ſavage countenance and beha- 


viour towards their fellow-creature, and 


by that means of rendring life, which 
was given as a common bleſſing to all, 
the very ſource of confuſion, ſorrow, and 


calamity? 


I own the ſyſtem of a fortuitous jum- 


ble and ſubſiding together of the things 


this machine of the univerſe conſiſts of, 
may be pertinent enough to ſupport ſuch 
ſentiments as theſe are: but ſurely no one 
will be ſo ſenſeleſs as to pretend, that an 
all-powerful and all-wiſe Being could 
have founded and form'd this infinite, 
| B 4 moſt 


Arguments in Proof of 


moſt harmonious and accompliſh'd work 
of heaven and earth, and, as if tir'd with 
ſo huge an undertaking, have rid hi; 


hands of it all at once, and left it for the 
future to it ſelf. 


I ought indeed, before I ſer my hand 


to work on this Apology, to entreat the 
pardon of the whole Society of Chriſti- 
ans in all places and kingdoms, who 
firmly adhere to the belief of thoſe di- 
vine Truths God has been pleas'd to 
make known to men by his divine Son 
our moſt bleſſed Saviour and Lawgiver: 
I ought, I ſay, to entreat their pardon for 
attempting to write an Apology for the 
truth of the Goſpel in the preſent meri- 
dian of Chriſtianity, which has ſtood its 


ground ſo many Ages in this European 


Quarter of the World: But the infection 
of Scepticiſm having at laſt got to a head, 
and ingendred a new and raging conta- 
gion, namely, of calling the very funda- 
mental and eſſential Articles of our moſt 
holy Faith in doubr, nay, and, as it were, of 


triumphing too under a ſtupid preſump- 
tion that we are not able to make good 
the very foundation it ſelf, that is, that 
we cannot furniſh the Faithful with ar⸗ 
gumens 
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guments clear and ſtrong enough to baffle 
and confute the whole poſſe of their op- 


F {poſition againſt it; I fay, fince this is the 


© caſe, every head and hand ſhould exert 
it ſelf in the defence of God, of his 


© Chriſt, and of his moſt holy Religion, 
and publiſh to the whole world the 


| grounds of his belief, and of his immove- 


able perſeverance in that divine Faith 


which he has choſen with mature, diſin- 
tereſted and impartial conſideration: that 


olbers ſeeing this his good work, may, by 


their mutual helps, be edify'd and ani- 


mated with a rational confidence to ac- 


f | knowledge and confeſs God, his Chriſt, 


ro that bleſſed Religion he has founded 


* amongſt men, and by this means to Slo Ma Matt. v. 


riſy their Father which is in heaven. 
Before I ſhut up this preliminary Eflay, 


1 I cannot help obſerving, how thick a cloud 
of darkneſs has overtaken theſe preſump- 


> tuous ſcoffers at our moſt holy profeſſion, 


and how ſtrongly bent they are, at any 
; rate, to purſue their wicked defigns againſt 
Truth, that they are not aſham'd even to 
endeavour to reaſon away that very eſſen- 
tial privilege and property of Reaſon it ſelf, 
== Liberty I mean; Liberty, I fay, for the 


ſupport 
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ſupport of which ſo many rivers of blood f 
have flow d in all quarters of the world; 
and in particular, we of this happy Iſle 


eſteem our ſelves of all nations the moſt 


fortunate, for that full enjoyment we 


have of it. I mention this particular 


from a great concern I was lately ſeiz d 
with, when being in a Bookſeller's Shop, 
I there ſaw on a table a ſmall Pamphlet, 


the purpoſe of which was, as much as! 


cou'd collect from a curſory peruſal of 
it, to contend, that Man is not really 
free, or that an abſolute choice of acting 
or not acting, is not in his power; and 
conſequently, that whatever he does, he 
is neceſſitated to do it; and whatever he 
does not, he cannot help not doing it. 


The initial letters put for the Authors 


name, were 4. C. with the addition of 
Ei; The performance ſeem'd to me 


to be a very abſtruſe and intricate one, 


and not eaſily to be underſtood ; at beſt, 


a dark one, and fit only for ſuch a work 
of darkneſs. I did not indeed take the 


pains to read the pamphlet with any 
application; becauſe I think the bleſ- | 


is 
* 
3 


ſing of liberty is ſo experimentally felt by 


every one, and ſo univerſally acknow- 
ledged | 


Y the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 

od 4 ledged by all men, that the very reſtraints 
d; of human laws are of no force, are but 
le ſo many words, without it. 

ft 3 But as Zeno demonſtrated motion, in a 
ve diſpute about it, by ſuddenly ſtarting from 
at his ſeat, fo I can ſhew A. C. Eiq; how 


d he may demonſtrate to himſelf his own 
P, liberty. When unhappily any thoughts 
et, or arguments occur to him againſt Li- 


berty or Religion, let him but ſtop his 
pen from committing them to writing 
when he has a deſire to do it, and this 
will be a clear evidence to him of his 
© liberty. I hope he will not ſay his thoughts 
neceſſarily force his hand to write, or his 
tongue to ſpeak: if this were the caſe of 
* mankind, there are few countries that 
would not over-abound with gibbets, 
> quarrels, confuſion, Cc. I do not there- 
fore think ſuch compoſitions againſt the 
natural liberty of man, deſerve or require 
a a further anſwer to be given, than what 
I have now given. Let ſuch affecters of 

* ſingularity in thinking, and writing, puz- 
Ale and confound themſelves as much as 
they pleaſe, by abſtruſe and far-ferch'd 
> definitions and conceptions concerning 
dhe notion of liberty: where the matter 
is 
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is ſo plain and intimately felt, Zeno's 3 
method of anſwering is the cleareſt and 
moſt demonſtrative: we feel it, we put | 
it in practiſe each moment of our lives; | 
and theſe quibblers themſelves would 
make a heavy outcry, ſhould a law be 
attempted to be made, prohibiting them, 
under the moſt acute puniſhments, to 
write againſt Liberty and Religion, as 
ſtriking at the root of the precious liber- 
ty of the Subject. (I wiſh the abuſe 
ſome of their friends make of their li- 
berty in their irreverent and unmanner- 
ly, even ungentleman-like licentiouſneſs 
of writing againſt Religion, may not at 
laſt occaſion ſome attempt to be ſer on 
foot to reſtrain the liberty of the Preſs, 7 
which would be an unhappy puniſhment 7; 
of the abuſe of liberty. Let all men 
have an unbounded freedom to expreſs | 

g 


their ſentiments for or againſt Religion; 
but let their words and writings ſtand 
clear of any ſcurrilous reflection, ſneer or 
ſarcaſm againſt it, or let the Author be 
ſeverely chaſtis'd by publick authority, 
as a breach of the publick peace.) I do 


* Our Law does not ſuffer our perſons or characters 
to be inſulted, and why ſhould it ſuffer our Religion by } . 
Law eſtabliſhed to be inſulted ? x 

not "8 
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I not know what notion theſe men form 
to themſelves of Liberty; I have no other 
A notion of it than this (and I believe I 
© have the conſent of all men with me) 
that before I do any thing that I call free, 


e I have full power to do, or not to do it, 


at my choice. This is a true and natural 
= idea of Liberty; this is all that we un- 
derſtand by it; this every man feels with- 


in himſelf; and this is ſufficient to diſ- 


cer between good and bad actions, good 


and bad men from one another, and for 


all the purpoſes of Religion towards God, 
and of Government amongſt men. 
I proceed now to the work I have un- 


dertaken, which is, by a ſcale of truths 
contained in ſo many propoſitions, to mount 


up by degrees, as by ſo many ſteps, to 
that great and bleſſed truth, wherein the 


4 whole race of mankind is ſo highly con- 
cern d, namely, the Coming of | Jeſus 


* Chriſt, his Suffering, Death and Reſur- 
rection, for the ſalvation of all men. And 
my method is this; To prove, 


1/t. That God made the world: That 


neither matter, nor its various compounds, 
: | could be of themſelves, nor by chance. 


4 2dly, That 


* 
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2dly. That the Syſtem of God's crea- 5 
tion of the world, as delivered by Moſes, b ! 


is, firſt, conſonant to reaſon ; and ſecond- | 9 
ly, that it bears theſe three characters of 
truth, viz. Chronology, Chorography, and 


the Peopling of the world after it was 
created; and conſequently that the Books 


of Moſes contain real, and not fabulous, 
accounts of the things therein deliver d, 


and deſerve our belief of them. 


2dly. That it is poſſible for God to re- 


veal himſelf and his will to man in a 


more particular manner than is known 7 
to us by his works, or by the pure light FT 
of nature. | 44 


4thly. That the Books of the Old Te- 
ſtament contain an expreſs revelation of 
God himſelf, and of his will, to the Fews, © 
and certain prophecies alſo concerning 
future events, which were literally ful- 
fill'd in their proper time. 


5thly. That the obſcurity of Style | 


ſervable in thoſe Books, is no_obje&tion | 1 


againſt their credibility; that the ſaid | 
Books | 


= rhe CnkisrIAx RELIGHON. 
| © Books make uſe of Types, to fignify be- 


, 9 forehand certain things to come; and that 
„ chi method of prediction has alſo its 


proper uſe and effect. 


tbly. That the ſaid Books contain ſe- 
veral prophecies concerning the birth and 
actions of ſome Perſon that was to ap- 


„the whole world: And that theſe pro- 
rr were literally fulfilled in our bleſ- 
ed Redeemer Jeſus Chriſt, and in no 

b other. 


* 7thly. That the Canonical Books of 
the New Teſtament are genuine, and de- 
liver a true hiſtorical account of our bleſ- 
ſed Saviour Jeſus Chriſt's birth, his mira- 
cles, doctrines, ſuffering, death and reſur- 
rection, according as had been foretold in 
e aforeſaid prophecies. 


oY” W-- 0© 


8thly. That the eſtabliſhment and con- 
tinual progreſs of Chriſt's Religion under 


e moſt raging perſecutions, and its pre- 


valence over the idolatry of the Heathen 
world, and over the wicked powers of 


9 evil ſpirits, by impoling an abſolute ſilence 
ö on 
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on their oracles, ſo as to become not o- 0 
ly the eſtabliſh'd Religion of the Roma: 3 
Empire, but to flouriſh in almoſt all othe: 
parts of the world, is an evident ſign of 
its being the certain work of God him 
ſelf, and of its being in a ſpecial manner” i 
under the care of his divine providence; 
and conſequently that the Chriſtian Re. 
ligion, ſuch as it is believ'd and taught 4 
by its true profeſſors, was truly a divine 
Revelation of God himſelf, and of hi 
divine will to men, by his only begotten 
Son Jeſus Chriſt. 
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er ; God made the Univerſe: Neither Matter, 
e; mor its various Compounds, could be of 


themſelves, nor by chance. 


T is generally preſum'd at this time, 
and taken for granted, that, by the 
means of our late experimental Phi- 
loſophy, and the labours of ſome modern 
Mathematicians, Atheiſm and the old 
Syſtems of the fortuitous and atomical 
Philoſophy are ſo exploded and out of 
Fountenance, that all men univerſally, of 
what character or conduct of life ſoever, 
ſeem readily to acknowledge the Being 
an Eternal and Almighty God, and that 
he Univerſe is the ſole effect of his in- 
nite Power. And I heartily wiſh this 


Conſent and acknowledgment be as real 


"Dot rather a pure effect of mode and fa- 


1 bo ſolid, as it is pretended to be; and 
mion, eſpecially in ſuch men who will 


Not take the pains to examine into the 


foundation of religious truths; and yet 
p. C 
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will blindly and willingly ſubmit them- 
ſelves to. the guidance of thoſe men, who 
give themſelves an air of doubting of 
every thing, and will not receive any 
truth, but what comes to them ſupport- 
ed with ſuch Arguments, as they them- 4 7 
ſelves are pleas d to think ſufficient. At 


this rate, ſetting themſelves up for ſuch 
a court of judicature, as will certainly 


condemn- and diſcard whatever does not 


ſuit with thoſe principles they, of their 
own authority, have laid down for the 
tryal and teſt of all truths and doctrines, 


We may therefore juſtly ſuſpect, that 
ſuch men (taking alſo their leaders, into 


the number) are not ſincerely convinc'd 


of God's eternal and almighty Being, 


and of his Architecture of this mighty 


fabrick of the Univerſe, more eſpecially 
as they often drop broad hints, that tho 
the world, and what is in it, could; not 
at once ſtart into being, and into that 
moſt perfect order we ſee it, either of it 
ſelf or by chance; yet that after it was 


once form'd, the Firſt Mover (for ought ; 
they ſee) put it out of his hands, and leſt 


it to it {elf to continue, move on and pro- 


pagate each its kind: till by, degrees be- 
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| [ ing exhauſted or falling to decay, it might 


at length tumble into a fort of primitive 
# Chaos, or be reſum'd by the Almighty 
N Architect himſelf, to be repair'd and re- 


ſſtor'd to its former condition. So that 
after the firſt formation of the world, ac- 
1 cording to theſe men, God became, with 

regard to his Creation, a mere inactive, 
1 indolent ſpectator, void of all care and 
concern what becomes of it. And in par- 


ticular, chat men, like animate and ina- 
Enimate things, are not at all under the 
inſpection of his providential eye; but 
are at eaſe, exempt from all check or 


cControul, except ſuch only as political 
laws or a ſuperior force lays upon them. 


Can ſuch men truly be ſaid to acknow- 
ledge the exiſtence of God as the Maker of 
all things," and yet reaſon ſo looſely of 
matters of equal importance and certainty” 
ich his divine Being? Can they aſſert 


that Power (for ought they ſee) ever ſince 


En even 


is infinite Power, and yet inſinuate as if 


the firſt Creation, has continu'd ſlothful 
and void of action? Can his V iſdom and 
EKnoꝛoled ge be likewiſe infinite, and yet 
Careleſs and improvident, and altogether 
unconcern d what is done here below, 


5 
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even by thoſe his creatures whom he has 
endu'd with Reaſon and Knowledge? 
Or can his Goodneſs and Juſtice be moſt 
pure and perfect, without eſtabliſhing 
any diſcernible methods for the encou- 
ragement of virtue, and the diſcounte- 7 
nancing of lawleſs and diſſolute men? 


As for my part, let ſuch men put on 


what modiſh countenance they pleaſe, I 1 


cannot be perſuaded they expreſs the real! 


ſentiments of their hearts, when they 


make a ſhew of owning the exiſtence of 
God, and his being the great Fountain 
and Author of all things. 

The notion of a Self-exr/tent and Al 
mighty Creator and Lord of all: things, is 
ſo inconſiſtent with that of a mere in- 
different, regardleſs Beholder of the great 
work he has accompliſh'd, and muſt of 
neceſſity be ſubject to his power; the eſ- 


ſential difference betwixt good and evil is : 


ſo incompatible with a blind, promiſcu- 


ous and fortuitous participation of hap- - 
pineſs or miſery, that it is not poſſible |: 
any one can really and honeſtly be con- 
vinc'd of the one, but he muſt neceſſa- N 
rily diſclaim the other: that is, if God 1 
is the Author of all things, he certainly ' 


A 
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1 does ſuperintend and govern the ſame all 
IX things: if the difference betwixt good 
and evil is neceſſary and eſſential, as he 
is a wiſe and a juſt Governor, he cannot 
but, in ſome due proportion, encourage 
and reward good men, and diſcourage 
and puniſh the wicked. But my preſent 
undertaking does not engage me, in this 
place, to diſcuſs this important Article, 
= how eſſentially inſeparable God's creation of 
be world is from his providential govern- 
ment of it, eſpecially with regard to his 
i rational creatures, according to the good 
or bad uſe they make of the powers com- 
XX mitted to them. My purpoſe, in what 
I have ſuggeſted above, is only, as it were 
by che way, to put the matter home to 
theſe pretenders to more than ordinary 
knowledge and penetration, to requeſt of 
them to enter ſeriouſly into themſelves, 
and ſearch their moſt ſecret thoughts, 
whether in very deed they are not chiefly 
intent on finding out ways to *elude and 
C'q cavil 
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MK I wou'd not here be underſtood to infinuate, that 
all the modern Scepticks touching the Chriſtian Religion 
are men of pleaſure or Libertines, as to their manner of 
life: but only, that men of looſe lives lay hold of their 
cavils againſt the Chriſtian Religion, to deſpiſe and throw 
off all regard to Religion in general, or principles - So- 

briety 
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cavil away the divine power and rule over 
them, and root up all the fences againſt 
vice, rather than to acknowledge, revere 
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and adore God's infinite power and good- | 


neſs, and to learn and know what obli- 
gations they may lie under to ſo glorious 7 


a Creator and Governor. 


As to the late improvements in Expe- 
rimental Philoſophy, and the labours of 
ſome modern Mathematicians above ta- 
ken notice of; I confeſs, I have not ſeen 
that they have hitherto contributed any 


thing to the real intereſt or advancement | 
of Religion. It is rather more to be fear d, 
that they have given too quick an 


edge to mens curiolity, and by that means 


have taken off their neceſſary regard and 


concern for ſolid piety and devotion. It 


is of little conſequence to be continually 


employ'd in gazing up to and meaſuring 
the bulk, the diſtances, and other ſuch 
like curious diſcoveries of the celeſtial 


Bodies, if our thoughts and hearts are 
bounded there, and do not penetrate to | 


briety (as it happened among the Philoſophers of old in | 
the ca of Epicurus) more eſpecially as none of the mo- 


dern Scepticks have given the world a particular Syſtem 
of their own . nor attempted to ugge how 2 
life of virtue is to be rewarded, or wicked effeCtually 
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the throne of grace and of divine Maje- 
9 ſty, and carry thither our awful enqui- 


= ries to terminate in the true knowledge, 


# adoration and love of that moſt excellent 


q ; Being, who 1s the Author of thoſe won- 


derful ſpheres, and of that ſurprizing har- 
mony in the whole ſyſtem of Nature we 
# ſo much admire: and moreover, if we 
do not cut out a certain portion of time 
5 to ſpend daily in fervent addreſſes to him, 
to implore a bleſſing upon our ſtudies 
and enquiries, that we may direct them 
to his glory, and to the promoting of 
the true knowledge of his divine Nature, 
and of his Will, chat both we and all 
men may not only know what it is he 
requires of us in order to his honour, 
© worſhip and ſervice, but may honeſtly 


fulfil it. Thomas a Kempis ſays very well ;1. 1. c. 2. 


8 Better is an humble Labourer, who ſerves 
God, than a proud Philoſopher, w0ho, neg- 
lectful of his duty to God, is wholly taken 


| | up in ſtudying the courſe of the heavens. 


Do not (ſays he) thirſt after too much 
= Knowledge (unneceſſary, mere, curious 
knowledge) becauſe that is apt to beguile 
1 _ thy thoughts from what is truly uſe- 

C 4 ful 
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ful and prefitable, and often into error: 
miſtaken for knowledge. 

But has Atheiſm never been ſolidly 
confuted, and abſolutely put to filence, 
before our late improvements in the ſci- 
ence of Mathematicks? Are we to com- 
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pute the number of the Stars, are the 


Planets and their Attendants, and their 
natural intercourſes and influence on our 
Atmoſphere and Terraqueous Globe, to 
be firſt accurately known before the ex- 
iſtence of one ſupreme Being can be ſuf- 
ficiently made manifeſt to our minds? 
Are the laws of gravitation to be aſcer- 
tain'd? (are they more clearly aſcertain'd 
than formerly?) Is the cauſe of the Ebb 
and Flow of the great Deep to be cer- 
tainly found out, or men may be left to 
themſelves to entertain what doubts, and 
form what ſyſtems they pleaſe concern- 
ing the creation of che univerſe, or the 
original cauſe of it? If this be the caſe, 
what muſt we judge of ignorant men, 
and of thoſe alſo who are competently 
vers d in other kinds of literature, but 
without any particular taſte for the Ma- 
thematicks? Surely, if this be the caſe, 

5 : their 
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heir notion of the Deity can be but a 
Pery dark, at beſt but an imperfect one, 
and founded rather on preſumption, than 
a true conviction. 

But I wou'd not here be underſtood as 
endeavouring to carp at the fame and re- 
putation of that excellent ſcience, or to 
Aectract from its great uſefulneſs in mul- 
diplying the evidences of an all-wiſe Be- 
ing, the Creator and Governor of the 
Wniverſe. My only deſign in writing the 
Foregoing lines, is rather to animadvert 
pn the abuſe ſome men make of that no- 
Þle ſcience, aſcribing to it the honour 
and whole benefit of knowledge or learn- 
ing in general, and moreover, to aſſert 
and make good the authority of the great 
WA poſtle of the Gentiles, Rom. i. 19, 20. 
at God has ſufficiently made himſelf 
manifeſt unto men by the creation of the 
World, that is, by the manifold viſible 
Rokensand demonſtrations of an Almighry 
and Divine Power, which appear illuſtri- 
pus and obvious to our ſenſes in the an- 
dual and daily operations through the 
whole ſyſtem of Nature. So that if any 
one chere be that can harden himſelf 
againſt ſo evident and powerful a teſti- 
= EY mony 
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mony and proof of God, and deny hive 
eternal Power and Godhead, ſuch a one | 
is altogether inexcuſable, and juſtly incur 4 
the guilt of his extreme vengeance. MF 

As therefore the belief and clear convic. * 
tion of God's exiſtence, and of his bei 
the Creator of all things, is the found. 
tion-ſtone and baſis of all Religion; ast 
as a competent knowledge of the Mathe. 
maticks is hard to be attained bur by ven 
few, the method here above ſuggeſted u 
the Apoſtle of demonſtrating the .divin WW 
Being of God, and of his formation 
the univerſe, as it is the moſt ſenſible and 
obvious, I chuſe che rather to inſiſt upon 

it, and moreover, becauſe I think is x 
plain and ſtrong as any other metho- 
whatſoever. But before I enter upon the % 
Argument, I think it may be proper u 
obſerve, - 


I/. That the Author of nature hu 
deeply impreſs'd on the mind of man: 
certain inſtinct or bent, whereby he 7 
naturally inclin'd or mov'd to acknow-2} 
ledge, that there is ſome all-powerful 
and original cauſe of himſelf, and of al 
other created things; and to ſtand in? 

reve- 
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W..vcrenial awe of his infinite Majeſty, 


and moreover which gives him to know, 


n Nvithout the help of teaching or art, that 


many caſes of his wants wherein the 


1. power and {kill of men are utterly. inſuf- 


Wcient, God alone is capable of affording 
relief. It was very pertinently obſerved 
of the Romans concerning the force of 
his natural inſtinct, that when any ſudden bes 32 
ni ſcbance befel even the more rude — nt c. 17. 
Fnorant among the Romans, they did not — 8 
Wift up their eyes and hands towards the Anima. 
Capitol, but towards Heaven, for imme- 
MHiiate help. And Cicero affirms, that chere R. 
Ws not a People any where to be found fo © 


Varbarous and ignorant, as to their choice 


ef what kind of divinity they are to war- 


Hip, but uni ver ſally agree, that ſome di- 
vinity is to be worſhipped. 
Some, I know, there are, that will not 


admit of any term that has not a diſtinct 


and perfect idea attach d to it; ſuch as 


ſome determinate thing repreſented by it 


to the mind: and conſequently they look 
upon this term inſtinct (like occult quali- 


'# ties ) as a word that ſignifies nothing, be- 
x cauſe we cannot affix any thing, which 


that term can properly ſignify to our mind. 
But 
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But how difficult ſoever it may be to e. 
plain or deſcribe particularly what i; 
meant by ſuch terms, yet, by certain ef. 5 ; 
fects which we conſtantly obſerve to pro- 1 
ceed from ſuch things in the ſame cir. 
cumſtances, we certainly know they muſt 
be the effects of ſome cauſe, though we 
are ignorant of it (and is not our mind 


infinitely ignorant?). And therefore in 


reality ſuch terms offer at no more than 


to ſignify a relation betwixt a thing and 1 


an effect, of which relation we cannot 


give a clear account. And thus it is in 
the preſent caſe ; we cannot diſtin&tly 
and philoſophically deſcribe what this 
inſtinct is above ſpoken of; and yet we 
cannot reje& it. For to what elſe can we 
attribute that tender and provident care lc 
and concern all parent animals, even of 
the moſt ſavage kind, have for their 
young ones, and only whilſt they are 
young? How buſy and ſollicitous do 

they appear in nurſing and breeding up 
their helpleſs little ones? What hazards 7 
will they not often run in their defence, 
and for fear of being depriv'd of them 
And yet when they are grown up, and 
able to provide for themſelves, how ſud- F 


denly 


* 
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W acnly is all this tenderneſs and concern 
4 for them vaniſh'd away and forgotten? 
here is no other way of accounting for 
I this ſurprizing effect in nature, but this; 
That the Wiſe Author of Nature im- 
preſsd on all Animals this inftin# (or 
this ſomething, call it what you pleaſe, 
Jof which we have no diſtinct idea) for 
the preſervation of the ſeveral Species of 
his Creatures, and the continuing on a 
laſting ſeries of Beings, to be ſubſervient 
3 to thoſe purpoſes God originally intended 
vwhen he laid the foundation of the 
earth. And Man being indu'd with a 
rational mind, on purpoſe that he ſhou'd 
know and acknowledge his abſolute de- 
pendance on God, both for his being, 
his continuance in it, and for all the 
| comforts of life; and, in return, to ren- 
der his Creator a juſt tribute of acknow- 
ledgment, ſervice, and worſhip, I do 
not ſee any impropriety in ſaying, that 
God interwove into his very nature an 
inſtinct or biak, (tho we cannot di- 
1 ſtinctly account for it) ſtrongly moving 
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= he is, on whom he abſolutely depends, 
1 1 and whom he is reverentially to fear, 
| n honour, 


him to acknowledge whoſe handy-work 


—— 
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honour, and worſhip. As to the effect i 
ſelf, namely, the univerſal conſent con. A 
cerning the being of God; that is viſible v 
in every Tribe and Family — 3 
the whole Race of Men. And where a 
ſuch an uninterrupted harmony of ſen- tl 
timent runs through the whole, whence g 
can this take it's riſe, but from nature in 
itſelf ? And this is all we underſtand 
by the term Inſtinct, and no more need 
be ſaid concerning it. I proceed there- We 
fore to obſerve, 1 


I 
6 
= * 
24ly. That ſuch is the condition of fi 
mankind, that a far greater part is almoſt Fv' 
continually bow'd down to labour, and 
therefore for the moſt part ignorant and 
unthinking. That another conſiderable A | 
part alſo, through their own fault, aban- 
don themſelves to pleaſure, and there- 
fore give little heed to any thing, but 
what has a tendency that way. It can- 7 
not therefore ſeem ſtrange, if neithe! a 
of theſe kinds of men apply any atten- le 
tion to the viſible Demonſtrations ol 0 


himſelf God has ſet before our eyes, 

receive any benefit from them, by con- 2 

* his eternal Power and Godhead, a 
_ 
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and his divine Providence, and by ren- 
- Waring him that obedience and reaſonable 


E "8 worſhip that is due to him from them. 
But this unhappy default of a heedleſs 


and wicked generation, is no argument, 
that the plain proofs God has plentifully 
given of himſelf are any way inſufficient 
Sn themſelves, to point out to them who 
muſt be the Author and Giver of thoſe 
anifold bleſſings and comforts they 
enjoy; on whom they depend for the 
continuance of them, and to whom 
they ought to return a juſt and grate- 
ful tribute of religious honour and ſer- 
ice. 


0 | 
(8 34h.” I obſerve, that beſides the In- 
| inct above ſpoken of, it is obvious to 


ſuppoſe and conceive, that the divine 
Author of Nature inſpir'd into the proto- 
parent of our Species, a clear and power- 
ful knowledge of himſelf as ſuch, with 
Zan injunction to propagate this know- 
„edge through all generations to come, 
of For that were to deſcend from him. And 
that this alſo may be conceiv'd' to be 
„another reaſon of that univerſal conſent 
6, among all Nations concerning a general 


zr 


directly to the Argument propos d in th: 
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(ho many times but very imperfea) 

notion of the Exiſtence of God as che 

Cauſe, Maker and Governor of a 
From theſe obſervations, I come now: 


title of this ſecond Chapter, which h 
by a natural, plain, and eaſy Method, 
to demonſtrate that God is the ſole Ori. 
ginal Cauſe, and Creator of the Untverſ, 
that is, of heaven and earth, and fa 
that is therein : That neither matter it. 
ſelß, nor its various compounds, cou'd + 4 
of tbemſelves, or by Chance, And the 
method I propoſe is this : \. 
Every one, that will obſerve and think 2» 
at all of this matter, may, from his own 
Exiſtence, thus naturally reaſon with 
himſelf : The Being, I feel myſelf u 
have, is not ſo mine own, that I am not 
oblig d to ſome other Being for it. 
owe it evidently to my Parents, (who-: 
ever they are) as I daily ſee others do 
And my Parents being perfectly of the 
ſame nature with myſelf, as to all the 
properties and infirmities of it, they like- - ” 


_ wile muſt neceſſarily have been brought | ] 


into n as 1 
mpfer 
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= myſelf was. And this in conſequence 
muſt neceſſarily be concluded to have 
all Ween the caſe of all our Progenitors, for 
the ſame reaſon as I concluded of my- 
elf; till by a retrogreſſion, or compu- 
he ting the Generations before us, we aſcend 
xs Jupwards to ſome firſt Being, who either 
x, "was the firſt of our Progeny, and was 
i. ſelf-exiſtent, or was produc'd by ſome 
other ſuperior Cauſe ; and this again either 
Wcelf ſelf- exiſtent, or produc'd by ſome 
it. other ſuperior Cauſe; and fo on, till we 
1 Farrive at ſome one firſt original Cauſe, 
Ewhich cou'd not be the product of any 
other Cauſe; and conſequently muſt be 
Yn its own nature neceſſary and ſelt- 
71 _Fexiſtenr. 
That the firſt of our Progenitors cou 4 
not be ſelf-exiſtent, is hence very evi- 
dent, that if he was like the reſt of his 
Poſterity, he muſt have had but the ſame 
rail, impotent nature, we ourſelves have: 
and conſequently, as it was impoſſible 
for us to be without our Parents, ſo was 
t alſo impoſſible that our Primogenitor 
ſhou d have come into life without the 
help of ſome other cauſe to form his 
[ Y body, and breathe into it a ſpirit of life, 
If 2 D ſuch 
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fuch as we experience in ourſelves. And e 
further, our Progenitor cou'd not be ſelf. | fl 
exiſtent; becauſe whatever is ſelf-exiſtent, br 
or derives his Being from no other Caufe, 1 | 
muſt, in the nature of the thing, {6 
exiſt, as that it is abſolutely impoſſible, 
nay, a contradiction, for him not ti 
exiſt : As is evident from hence, that 
fuch a ſelf-exiſtence can only be founded 
on neceſſity, or that ſuch an exiſtence s 
in itſelf abſolutely neceſſary, and there- 
fore impoſſible, and a contradiction not 
to be; for a neceſſity of Being, and no 
being, are contradictory the one to the 
other, and therefore impoſſible. 
But it may be reply'd, that there maß 
be a kind of neceſſity of exiſtence, which 
does not infer an eterniry of exiſtence, 
nor an impoſſibility of non-exiſtence at al 
times; and conſequently a Being may 
exiſt in time, and without being in is 
own nature abſolutely neceſſary. To this War 
I anſwer ; That abſolute (and there can 
be no other) neceffity and contingence are, ai 
in themſelves, contradictory; and cannot 
be predicated or ſpoken of the ſame thing, 
Every one knows, that whatever comes 10 
Pals by accident, or that might not have rx 
come 


LY 
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id | 4 come to paſs, is contra dictor ily oppo- 
f. Inte to that which neceſſarily comes, or 


EFcou'd not but have come to paſs, And 
le, 7 onſequently whatever neceſſarily | exiſts 
ſo as a Being, muſt be always ſo without 
le, beginning or ending. For let us, for in- 
to 4 ance, ſuppoſe ſome moment in eternity 
At for an eternity there muſt be, either of 
" 'Y omething: or nothing; but there cannot 
8 We an eternity of nothing, becauſe we 
e- M&xiſt ourſelves: I fay, let us therefore ſup- 
ot ZWoſe ſome moment in eternity) that ſuch 

neceſſary Being was not: What cou'd 


er any after-moments? Shall we call 
pon chance for this great work? A ſenſe- 
ef cauſe this. But more of it by and 
Sy. Shall we ſay it was neceſſary in the 
all econd moment, (for if chance is not 
ay de cauſe, it muſt be neceſſary) and not 
its n che firſt? But here again recurs the 
iis ame queſtion, what can be the reaſon of 
an ts being neceſſary in the ſecond moment, 

Father than in the firſt? Evident there- 
Pore it is, that neceſſity of exiſtence can be 
he only reaſon, or (if we may be allow'd 
ne expreſſion) the only cauſe of neceſſary 
4 tins And conſequently, whatever 
D 2 15 


Wetermine or cauſe it to be in the next, 
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is by neceſſity, muſt be, cannot but 


. out us, or as tho' we never had been 


gradual „ we muſt at length c 


Arguments in Proof of L 


eternal, and abſolutely independent and ] 
felf-exiftent, as exiſting only by the a | 
ceſſity of its nature. Now that our Pro- 
parent cou'd not be ſuch a neceſſary a 
independent Being, is every way mof "8 
manifeſt; not only becauſe our nature q 
compound itſelf is in itſelf finite and de 
pendent, both for its very exiſtence an 
continuance in it, but moreover, becaut i 
all other things without us, have no ſuci 
eſſential relation to or dependence on us, x 
that they might not exiſt or ſubſiſt wic. 


Nothing therefore in concluſion can b 
more clear and certain, than that not on: 
of our human Race (and this argumen 
will hold as ſtrong, in a due proportia, 
when apply'd to any other part of t 
Creation: I ſay, nothing can be more cler 
and certain than this truth, that not on: 
of our human Race) can, in its own 1 
ture, be either neceſſary, abſolutely inde 
pendent, or ſelf- exiſtent. That we n 
therefore, and whatever we are, we mul 
own ourſelves to be the effect or wol 
of ſome ſuperior Agent; and this, by. 


club 


* 


K lude to be from ſome firſt original cauſe, 


which muſt be a neceſſary and ſelf-ex- 
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Eten Being; and this we denote by the 
term God. 


Jome quirks and ſubtilities of crafty men: 
Vor inſtance, ſome may ſay, How can it 
be prov d, that a ſucceſſive ſeries of men 
may not be infinite or eternal, and with- 


Ereſſion, can have no beginning. An ſiver: 


s ours is, to form a true, or any adequate 
Motion of ſuch an infinite ſeries, or com- 
Petently to conceive, how an infinite and 
Wrernal power can exert itſelf, in a pro- 
Nuction of ſuch an infinite and eternal 
N ycceſſive order of creatures: And there- 
Pre it wou d be very abſurd to preſume 
n any thing beyond the reach of nature; 
pr, becauſe we cannot attain any know- 
edge of it, to pronounce it impoſſible, 
Ir indeed to make any enquiries about it. 


nd nat to make an impoſſible attempt 
a D 3 2 


This argument, plain and clear as it is, 
ay, notwithſtanding, be puzzl'd with 


put a beginning or firſt of the ſeries? 
For whatever is eternal in ſuch a retro- 


Ic is not poſſible for a finite capacity, ſuch 


What properly concerns us is, to keep | 
Purſelves within our own ſphere of thought, 


37 


38 Arguments in Proof of 
to ſtep beyond it. It cannot therefon j 
be requir'd of me to engage in an uſele 1 
and abſurd diſpute, to diſprove the poſi. : 
bility or impoſſibility of ſuch an infin « 
and eternal ſeries, which is as impoſſib: i 


for us to reaſon upon, as the number « RF" 
grains of ſand on the ſea ſhore. AW RC 
ſuppoſe at laſt, through our bounded f. 0 
culties of thought, we are oblig d to c e 
feſs, that we cannot abſolutely demo- b 
ſtrate the impoſſibility of ſuch a ſerie, b 
nay, ſuppoſe we paſs it as merely poſſib f 
do's this prove it to be fact? This is c © 
trary to the known axiom, a poſſe, 4 
attum non valet conſequentia; that is, th tl 
poſſibility of any thing, do's not pron 
an actual exiſtence of it. f 2 
_ b I confeſs, I think the Apoſtle's adviat b 


very applicable to this cafe, that none, 
us preſume to think above what he cuglui * 
think; that is, that we, ought to confi 
the ſubject of our thoughts within t&! 
power we have of thinking. And thi 
being bounded: and finite, whatever W 
conceive to be infinite, we are to los 

upon it as extended beyond our narros 
limits of thought and comprehenſion, aut 

therefore impoſſible for us to form a 


| 
| * 
9 
' * 3 
| by 
0 4 
l 
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I juſt and adequate conceptions of it as 
uch. And certainly it is more natural 


and ſuitable to our way of thinking to 


conceive, that whatever is finite in itſelf, 


is every way finite, I mean as well in 
number and order, as power and capa- 
city. Even the eternity we aſpire to of 
duration, however it may never have an 
end, yet what is actually paſt will always 
be finite, that is, it will always have a 
beginning and ending, it will always con- 
ſtitute a finite period of duration. And 
can there be a more extravagant and in- 
conceiveable ſuppoſition to our way of 
E thinking, than ſuch an infinite eternal 
© retrograde ſeries of men? But how puz- 
© -ling ſoever it may be to give a clear 


„and direct ſolution to the difficulty now 
before us, the Sophiſm will eaſily appear 
and diſappear, when brought to the teſt 
Jof neceſſity and /elf-exiftency. For whats 
ever has no beginning from its own na- 
ture, muſt be abſolutely neceſſary; and 
© {cl-exiſtent of itſelf, as has been demon- 
S ſtrated above. Now it is evident from 
our very nature itſelf, that it is neitheg 
abſolutely neceflary nor ſelf exiſtent, as 
has been likewiſe demonſtrated. There» 


fore ſuch an infinite and eternal Se- 
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ries as is propos'd in the Query abore, i | 
is abſolutely impoſſible. If any one 
will fay, that God from all eternity | 


created the firſt of the ſeries, (if I may : 


be allow'd to ſpeak fo, for in ſuch a caſe 
all our thoughts and words are loſt, and 
really have no fignification at all) and that 
from the firſt of that Series proceeded an 
infinite and eternal Series of men; I will 
not contend againſt it, for reaſons alledg'd 
above (in the former part of this anſwer), 
and the rather, becauſe this confirms the 
argument which I am endeavouring to 


render demonſtrative, v:z. that there is 


one ſupreme Being neceſſarily and ſelt- 
exiſtent, and which is the original cauſe 


of all others. 


This ſame form of reaſoning, which, 

from our own exiſtence, carries us up to p- 
the Fountain and firſt Cauſe of ourſelves, 
may be made uſe of with equal force 


and evidence to direct us to the Creator g 
of the univerſe. In effect, whatever i 


neceſſarily and ſelf- exiſtent, cannot but 


de 7nfinite, eternal, immenſe, containing 
# itſelf all poſtible perfeftions, and the 5 
Creator and original cauſe of all other FF" 


things. For what's there that can deter- 0 
mine or ſet any bounds to ſuch a neceſſarily 7 


the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. — 4 
ind ſelf-exiſtent Being? and where no 
pounds can be ſer, all muſt be infinite in 
© the moſt abſolute and comprehenſive im- 
port of that term. And again, as there 
is no other Being neceſſarily ſelf-exiſtenr, 
Ewhatever exiſts muſt neceſſarily be pro- 
duc'd, at leaſt as by the firſt Cauſe, by 
that ſupreme ſelf-exiſtent Being. I ſay, 
as there is no other Being neceſſarily and 
ſel exiſtent: for it is beyond all contra- 
diction evident that there can be but one 
ſuch, as manifeſtly will appear from the 
argument above inſiſted on. For as it 
takes its riſe from ourſelves, and from 
f the things we ſee without us, there can 
be no neceſſity of admitting two neceſ- 
ſarily ſelf-exiſtent Beings in order to our 
own exiſtence, or to that of any other 
art of the Univerſe. 
Query. Are two neceſſarily ſelf-ex- 
Aſtent Beings contradictory to and incom- 
patible with one another? Anſiver. Cer- 
inly they are : For I have here before 
Fe that neceſſary ſelf-exiſtence 
ſſentially includes infinite, immenſe, eter- 
nal, all perfect, Sc. Now either each 
| of the two ſelf-exiftent Beings have all 
we loch identic Attributes 2 
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then one is abſolutely not neceſlary, 


rather, it is the very ſelf- ſame Being with 4 
the other; and conſequently they are ny 


two, but really one and the fame thing, 
If one has not the ſame identic perfection 
the other has, then this cannot be All per. 
fed, ſince it is deficient in ſome excellence 
or perfection which is in the other. Be. 
ſides, how can two ſuch Beings exiſt? i 
Therecan- what ſpace? in what ſphere of action 


be 
Mr. If within one another's, how abſurt 


Spaces, js this, and abſolutely impoſſible ? au 


neither 


can two does not this plainly argue one of then 
Beings fl not to be neceſſary, and therefore a contra 
and a in diction, as being ſuppos d neceſſary, and ye 
nite Space. is not neceſſary? Evident therefore it is, tha 
there can be but one ſupreme neceſſarih 
ſelf-exiſtent Being, Creator and Governa 


of all things. And thus I hope I my 


conclude, that this Climax or progrefiine 1 


argument of beginning from ourſelve; 
and from thoſe that were before us, and 
as by ſo. many ſteps of aſcending up t 
the firſt Cauſe and Origin of all thing 
is boch obvious, natural, plain, and 


evident to every capacity; and the ma: 


un becauſe it ariſes from ourſelves. 


4 
s 
4 


the ocher has or it has not. If it ha 


Another 1 
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6, Another noble argument to demon- 
x ſtrate that the mighty frame of the 
a | univerſe is the work of one ſupreme 
42 Agent, may be form d from the contem- 
g G olation of the Hoſt of Heaven; for theſe 
very powerfully proclaim the glory of 
„God by their conſtant, various, and yet 
regular laws of, motion, and by their ſe- 
e. X veral influences on our inferior earth; by 
their ſtated courſes and tracts appointed 
for them, and which they unchangeably 
4 obſerve; by their regular and proper Di- 
1X ſtances, ſo as not to interfere with, or 
nperplex the one the other; by the glo- 
rious and almoſt divine powers of the ſun, 
„and the uninterrupted ſucceſſion of the 
a WF ſeaſons of the year, brought about and 
% renew'd by his annual and revolving 
courſe; from the infinite number and 
diverſity of things on this our terraqueous 
© Sphere; from the ſuperior majeſty of the 

| huge and bulky ſpheres above, by a gra- 
dual deſcent to the minuteſt animals here 
below, that are imperceptible to our feel- 
ing, and inviſible to our naked eye; and 
4 yet ſome of theſe we can obſerve by the 
„help of microſcopes, to have a ſeemingly 
X quick motion, and conſequently even they 
mult 
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| gin d; from the infinite multiplicity, and 
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muſt be cloathed with ſuitable nerves and | | 
muſcles, ſo minute as hardly to be ima- 4 2 


variety (Thad almoſt ſaid differing ſpecies) 
of men, conſiſting of propenſities, deſires, 
ways of thinking, and complexions, not 
only not altogether alike, but greatly op- 
poſite to one another, and yet endu'd 
with a principle diſpoſing, and, as it 
were, conſtraining them to unite into 
one common band of ſociety, of intereſt, 
humour, and friendly commerce: Laſtly, RX 
from the conſideration of our little Mi- 
crocoſm itſelf, or little abridgement of te 
whole world within us, how fearfully F- 
and wonderfully are we made? How di- 
vine and exceeding all thought the con- 
trivance and texture of the whole? How ꝓ 
endleſs and paſt finding out the number. 
of the greater to the minuteſt parts we 
conſiſt of, of which our niceſt Anatomi- © 
cal enquiries have not been able to diſ- 
cover the very thouſandth part? How ' 
ſtrange and abſolutely conceal'd from us 
the various ſprings of motion? How un- 
known, even to our very ſelves, the man- 
ner how we live, move, and make uſe of our 
very ſenſes? Laſtly, the very texture of 
| our 
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our outermoſt covering, tho felt and 
ſeen, ſurpaſſes all our efforts and pains to 


arrive at any competent notion of it: I 


9 5 ſay, from the conſideration of this end- 
= leſs diverſity and multiplicity of creatures, 


each diſtinct and ſeparate from all others, 
both as to its being, nature, and particu- 
lar office or buſineſs, and yet each di- 
vinely conſpiring to render the whole 


an harmonious and moſt perfect work- 
= manſhip, each particular Being, tho 
differing from, yet expreſſing a relation 
or proportion to all the reſt : I fay, what 
= a ſurprizing and moſt excellent idea muſt 
not this contemplation raiſe in our minds 
what an evident and feeling knowledge 


of God's infinite power and wiſdom, and 


of his unity allo, fince if a multiplicity 
of Powers, and diſparate from one an- 
other, had been concern'd in the pro- 


' FR dudtion of the ſeveral parts of the Uni- 


S verſe, this cou'd riot but have caus d 
great diſorder, deformity, and irregularity 
2 through the whole? 


And as an earneſt and ſtudious conſi- 


| 4 deration of theſe ſeveral particulars, muſt 


mY neceſſarily imprint on our minds a tho- 
= rough ſenſe and conviction of the ſupreme 


+ Being, 


15 
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ary, but highly diſapprove and regen: 


Arguments in Proof of b 
Being, as the Author and Creator of all 
things, ſo will it alſo give us a clear and i 
firm perſuaſion of his providential care 
and government of this his ſo mighty a i 
Fabrick, which he has founded and f- I. 
niſh'd with ſo much wiſdom and contri- p 


vance ; and moreover, this conſideration q 
muſt likewiſe ſtrike the ſerious contem- f 
plaror of the divine works, with a moſt ii 


reverential eſteem and acknowledgment 3 
of his infinite goodneſs and holineſs, that, te 
as qur ſupreme Lord and Governor, he d 
beholds with a propitious regard, and la 
accepts the grateful tribute of honour a1 
and worſhip render'd unto him by his tl 
rational creatures, whom he has diſtin- 0 
guiſh'd from all others, by ennobling Wit 
them with a Principle or Prerogative of fre 
reaſon and knowledge, to diſcern + and m 
acknowledge the great bleſſings he has Ma: 
richly beſtow'd upon them: That he 
cannot but be well pleasd with, and XX 
amply recompenſe the virtuous conduct 
of thoſe, who direct their lives and 'aQti- 
ons according to the dictates of | that 
excellent and moſt ſingular Privilege; 
and finally, that he cannot, on the con- 


the 
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che wicked ingratitude of thoſe men, who 
.Y impiouſly deny him the due return of 
*X honour and worſhip, and wilfully perfift 
in a rebellious oppoſition to that know- 
X ledge of him and his laws, ſtrongly im- 
preſsd on their minds; and in conſe- 
quence will, in due time, make them 
feel the tremendous ſmart of his chaftix- 
ing hand, 

* What an amazing, and yet ods en- 
A tertaining theme for our ſtudy and me- 
ditation might not theſe ſeveral particu- 
lars, which I have accumulated together, 
and thrown into one common maſs of 
thought, afford the pious contemplator 
Jof the divine works? How powerful and 
ſtriking an argument might not here be 
Frais'd of God's infinite majeſty, of his 
; moſt excellent goodneſs, his divine juſtice, 
and of his fatherly providence over the 
whole Creation? bur more particularly 

over us, whom he regards not purely as 
his creatures, but his children too. But 
I chis wou'd be a ſubject too copious and 
ſextenſive for my preſent deſign; and 
4 cherefore I will content myſelf with the 

Ladd of God's exiſtence, as he is the ſu- 
—_— and original cauſe of all things, 
1 I have 


A8 


* 
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I have before enlarg d upon; becauſe, 1 | 


effect, it is the baſis and groundwork of 
all others, and is the moſt ſolid, neceſ. 


fary, and ſufficient ; and moreover, be. 


cauſe the argument of a collective con. 


templation of the divine works, I hay 
in general now recommended, has beei 
with great accuracy, pains, and fulnek 
treated and inſiſted on by many ab; 
Pens, whoſe compoſitions are every when 
to be met with. 


The method I. have'purſu'd above u 


demonſtrate the Being of God as the 
Firſt Cauſe and Creator of all thing 
does with equal force and evidence con 
fute and defeat the ſtupid notions of thok 
Philoſophers of old, who imagin'd, 
ther than prov'd, that matter, water, 
fire, atoms, or chance might be the rei 
Cauſe of all things. For a very ſupe: 
ficial reaſoning on theſe particulars wil 
ſuffice to evince, that not any of then 
can poſſibly be conceiv'd to be any Caut 
at all, either of themſelves or of a 
thing elſe ; not only on account of thei 
innate flothfulneſs, inactivity, and un; 


| Incapacity to form ſuch a ſyſtem of 1. 


— — 2 y 
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. wful regard and aſtoniſnment, but more 
Eſpecially from the notion of a neceſſary 
el fexiſtence. And it is very probable, 
hat thoſe Antients meant no more than 
that the Mind or ſelf- exiſtent Being (which 
ey characteriz'd by the term mind or 
Wnderſtanding) made uſe of thoſe parti- 
Tular materials, as ingredients to mix and 
rame the different kinds of creatures 
God intended to diverſify the ſyſtem of 
ature with. For it ſeems to be impoſ- 
Wble to conceive, that they cou'd ſeri- 
Puſly imagine that either matter, fire, &c. 
Kou'd be in themſelves neceſſary and /elf- 
riſtent; and this muſt be ſuppos d, other- 
Wiſe a queſtion will ariſe, how they 
themſelves came into being? If they were 
Freated by ſome other Power, it will fur- 
her be demanded, why that Power cou'd 
ot as effectually have form'd the whole 
Syſtem of nature, as have given them 
Meir particular exiſtence ? I ſay, they 
Eou'd not reaſon fo abſurdly, as to con- 
ive that either matter, water, &c. cou'd 
Ne in themſelves neceſſary and ſelfgexiſtent; 
r then it wou'd evidently follow, that 
they were each endu'd with all poſſible 
| E per- 
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its exigency, and makes it to be juſt wha |? 


And ſurely it muſt be a thought altoge- Þ 
ther unworthy of a rational mind to con- 
ceive, that ſuch impotent and beggarly 
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perfections, which they as evidently ſay | 
was quite otherwiſe. | 

But perhaps it may be ſaid, that every 
thing is bounded by its own nature; and! 
conſequently, a Being may be ſelf-exiſten, Þ* 
and yet bounded as to its properties and] is 
perfections: Anſwer. But this is ſaying © 
nothing at all: for there muſt be ſome. r 
thing beſides its nature that thus confine; e 


a 


it is, and no more: and therefore there 
muſt be ſome prior Cauſe, ſome wiſe and fi 
contriving Power, (as in a lower inſtance | n 
we ſee in our Artiſts and Architect 4: 
amongſt us) that wills, and forms, and fc 
molds ir to be juſt what we ſee it k ir 
And what is this but God, the only ſelf FR E 
exiſtent Cauſe of all? As to matter, water, nc 
fire, atoms, &c. they are ſo far from pro- cc 
ducing any thing, or forming a ſpon | 
neous compound, or even a fortuitous one 
of themſelves, that in their own nature q 
they cannot move at all, but muſt neceſ- Þ 
farily ever be at reſt, except when they 
are ſet in motion by ſome moving Power. | 


elements, 
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elements, ſubje& to our very ſelves, can 
be the original cauſe of our ſelves, and 
of ſo divine a Fabrick, as is the Univerſe 
© compacted together and finiſh'd with ſuch 
infinite wiſdom, beauty, and art. This 
is an argument ſo evident and viſible to 
© our ſenſes, that it is a ſhame to human 
reaſon, that a contrary ſentiment ſhou'd 
ever have been entertain'd by any one 
XZ ennobl'd with ir. 
hut ſurely nothing can be more ab- 
ſurd, than the ſetting up Chance for the 
mighty Cauſe of the Univerſe, an acci- 
dent for the cauſe of ſubſtance, nothing 
tor the real cauſe of an actual Being. For 
in effect, what is Chance more than an 
Ens rationis, a meer name, that ſubſiſts 
no where but in the imagination? If we 
contemplate the work of the Creation in 
general, and the regular courſe of nature, 
nothing happens but through an orderly 
ſeries and dependent connection of cauſes 
and their effects, deſign'd and eſtabliſh'd 
by the infinitely wiſe Author of Nature, 
the effects being always ſuitable and pro- 
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Nportionate to the nature and powers of 
-- cheir cauſes, tho this many times is in- 
h Viſible and unknown to us. There are 
5 E 2 indeed 
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indeed many things which depend on the 
exerciſe of our free choice; and in theſe Þ 
caſes, according to the vulgar way of 
accounting for certain facts, we may al. 
low ſome events to be brought about by 
a kind of Chance. To render my mean. 
ing intelligible, I will trouble the Reader 
with an inſtance, which may be under. |? 
ſtood of many others. A Man, to ty) 
the nature of the ſoil of a field he h 
juſt bought, ſtrikes his ſpade into the 
ground, and lights upon a box of old 
gold coin. This may properly be ſtyl'{ “ 
a kind of chance; for the whole fiel“ 
was alike to the purpoſe of the new pur. 
chaſer. He might as well, for ought be 1 
knew, have open'd another part of the t 
field: but however, as ſome particular | * 

. 
1 
b 


— 


place he was to pitch upon, and intend- 
ed that only in general, he luckily, bu 
freely, tho' blindly as to the good had 
happen d to open the ſpot of ground] ! 
where the treaſure lay. This we com- 
monly ſay, fell out by chance; and I know 
no better way of expreſſing it; but by 
this we, do not intend, that Chance was 
any real cauſe of this diſcovery, or that 


it had or cou'd have any real influence 
on 


.. 
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on the digger's mind or hand. All there- 


fore we really mean by ſuch an expreſſi- 
on, is, that we cannot account for ſuch 
© events; and conſequently, to ſay a thing 


happens by chance, is in a vulgar, but 


# improper manner, to ſay, we can give 
no reaſon how or why it ſo happen d. 


But as to the formation, or general 
government, of the courſe of Nature, 
it is a manifeſt abſurdity to imagine 


"XZ Chance to be the real cauſe either of the 
one or the other. For a poſitive and real 
effect muſt neceſſarily proceed from a 
& poſitive and real cauſe ; and in this caſe 
the known Adagium in Philoſophy has 
its full force, ex nibilo, nibil fit; a thing 
S that is not, cannot be the cauſe of a 
ching that is. But if ſo noble and infi- 
nite a bulk of Architecture, as is the 
© Univerſe, cou'd once have happen'd to 
be perfected by blind Chance, why might 


it not long ago have happen'd by a like 
Chance to have molder'd away into its 
Primitive Chaos and Nothing? or why 
all this while might not ſome other new 
ſurprizing machine of curious workman- 


chip have ſtarted up in the wide expan- 
ſum of the heavens above us. But I have 


E 3 dwelt 
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dwelt too long on ſo idle a ſubject. 
However, from ſuch abſurd notions and 
groundleſs poſitions as theſe are, we may 
learn this leſſon, That men fond of no. 
velties, and of appearing ſingular in thei Þ® 


opinions, will not ſtick at any ching, hoy 


ſtrange and extravagant ſoever, which! 
feeds an idle vanity of thwarting the 
common ſentiments of mankind. 
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CHAT. M6. * 


u. Syſtem of the Creation of the World, 


as deliver d by Moſes, is, iſt. Conſonant 
to reaſon. 2dly. It bears theſe three 
evident characters of the truth of it, 
viz. 1ſt. A juſt Chronology. 2dly. True 
Chorography. 3dly. The Peopling of 
the World correſpondent to it. And 
conſequently the Books of Moſes, with 
relation to theſe particulars, at leaſt de- 
ſerve our belief of, and aſſent to them. 


SECT. L 


A preliminary obſervation on the Antient 


Philoſophers, Hiſtorians, and Poets. 


N my way to the ſubject of this 
chapter, I wou'd lay before the 
Reader an obſervation, which may 


# diſpoſe him to a more favourable atten- 


tion to what I have to offer on the ſub- 


ect of this chapter. And the obſervation 
is this: that whatever the Antient Philo- 
ſophers, whether among the Greeks, or 


E 4 others, 
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others, have confuſedly gueſs'd at (for 
their ſyſtematic writings deſerve no better 
a name), concerning the formation of the 
world, and whatever account of hiſtoric 
facts and events their writers of hiſtory 
and Poets have given us of the firſt Ages, 
even as far as a mixture of blind tradi- 
tion and fable cou'd carry them, not one 
of them has attempted to give a clear, 
ſuccinct, and rational account how and 
when the world was made ; how, where, 
and when the firſt Inhabitants and Colo- 
nies were planted ; and after what man- 
ner the Race of men became ſpread over 
the whole face of the earth. 

As to the Philoſophers, they were chiefly Þ 

See the an. taken up in prying into nature as form'd 
tient t into a ſyſtem, and finding out whether 
the Philo- and how the things we ſee were molded 
" — and temper'd with theſe four ingredients, | 
with great earth, water, air, and fire; and how each 
Univer] of theſe in the ſeveral mixt and compound 
— Bodies had a predominant power: and 
— further, to reduce and attribute all effects 
from pag. and events to their proper cauſes, Some 
. to 3+: few of them endeavour d (but very un- 
2 * ſucceſsfully) to penetrate to the firſt be- 
paz. 6. Sinning of the World, of Mankind, Ani- 
mals, 
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mals, &c. or to trace this ſo far, as to 
diſcover whether they had any beginning 
at all. And this difficult point threw 
them into a great diverſity of opinions. 
Some wou'd have the World-to be in its 
own nature neceſſary and eternal; others, 
only ſo as a neceſſary effect of a ſupreme 
(but as to this) neceſſary Cauſe : others 
again maintain'd, that Aroms only were 
neceſſary and eternal of themſelves, and 
that the preſent world, with all that is 
in it, was a meer caſual undeſign'd ſyſtem, 
form'd into the preſent nature and con- 
ſtirution we ſee it in, by a meer fortui- 
tous gathering and cementing together of 
the ſaid Atoms; while others affirm'd, that 
the firſt Cauſe, or ſome intelligent Being, 
gave the productive motion to the chaos 
or miſt of Atoms, in order to the pro- 
duction and formation of the mighty 
work of nature. As to the particular 


ſpecies of mankind, ſome were likewiſe 


of an opinion that it was without a be- 
ginning, and that we are deſcended from 
an eternal ſucceſſion of generations: ſome, 
that it was finite as to its duration, and 
proceeded from ſome one firſt Primoge- 
nitor: and among theſe latter, there were 

that 
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that ſuppos d the firſt of the whole Race 


their thoughts to conſider particularly, 
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to have ſprung from a fortuitous conglo- 
bation and concatenation of Atoms: others 
conceiv'd ſome ſuperior Agent to have 
given that particular productive turn to 
thoſe ſmall particles to work out a hu- 
man Being: others wou'd have it that the 
firſt man was a meer product of the ſlime 
of the earth, Sc. Indeed they were ſo | 
confus'd (and no wonder) in their notions | 
concerning theſe matters, ſo various and 
inconſtant, aſſerting at one time what they 
rejected at another, that 'tis next to im- 
poſſible to form any notion of what they 
held and taught concerning theſe things: 
nevertheleſs, we cannot but own that by 
the force of an excellent Genius and con- 
tinu'd labour, they made a ſurprizing pro- 
ficiency in this kind of knowledge. But 
then it appears from hence very mani- 
feſt, how little they were able to turn 


how or by what excellent Power thoſe | 
things that were the objects of their ſtudy 
were firſt made, or by what ſucceſſion 
of cauſes they were brought into being ; 
and how many Ages and Generations of 
men had run out and been ſpent from 

| the 
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che firſt beginning of Nature's works; or 
how and by what particular Progenitors 
the Inhabitants of the Earth became eve- 
ry where diſpers d and rang'd into Fami- 
lies, Kindreds, Societies, and Nations, and 
even from what original ſtock they them- 
ſelves claim'd their deſcent. 

Neither do their compilers of hiſtorical 
events furniſh us with any greater light 
as to theſe particulars. Their chief ſtudy 
was to colle& and record the Origin of 


Empires and Kingdoms, according to the 


memoirs, traditional reports, and national 
regiſters they were able to procure ; to 
deſcribe the principal eventsof each under 
their reſpective Governors; and ſo to work 
out a chain or continu'd ſeries of political 
and other occurrences, through a ſucceſ- 
fon of ſtates and generations of men, to 
the time when they concluded their Nar- 
ratives. This was all they endeayour'd, 
and it was all they were able to perform. 
And tho' we muſt own the great uſeful- 
neſs of theſe performances, for the ſake 
of that ſatisfaction they give us, of ſeeing 
the Scripture hiſtory keep almoſt even 
pace with them as high as they go, and 
contain a plain agreement with them as 

to 
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to the facts mention d both by the ſacred 
context and prophane writers; yet even 


theſe leave us in an utter darkneſs, with 


regard to the firſt Ages and Generations 
of men, down to the Epoch whence their 
hiſtories are dated. And moreover, we 
cannot but lament their credulous weak- 
neſs or great diſingenuity in blending their 
narrations with a baſe medley of things, 
which neither they themſelves cou'd give 
credit to, nor cou'd they imagine that 
thoſe who ſhou'd after peruſe their works 
wou'd make any other account of them, 
than as fabulous inventions, or idle ſtories, 
lightly taken up to enlarge the bulk of 
their hiſtory. 

As to their Poets; their chief talent lay 
in entertaining and pleaſing their Audi- 
tors with an harmonious jingle of words 
and ſounds, embelliſh'd with a ſurprizing 
and beautiful diverfity of moſt elegant 
and artful inventions and deſcriptions of 
places and things, of romantick atchieve- 
ments and adventures of their nick- 
nam'd Gods, Heroes, and others, which 
were the product chiefly of an exuberant 
and luxuriant imagination; wherein truth 


2 no other ſhare than the names 


them- 
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themſelves; and ſometimes ſcarce even 
that. And indeed, what more cou'd be 
expected from theſe writers, without the 
help of authentic and ſufficient Records? 
And how cou'd theſe be thought on or 
regiſtred, while men were yet, as it were, 
rude and unpoliſh'd, their minds uncul- 
tivated by experience, and the know- 
ledge of Arts and Sciences, and before 
the very firſt lines and rudiments of theſe 
were hardly laid, men being, in the more 
carly Ages, chiefly taken up in providing 
for themſelves ſimple food and raiment, 
and inthe purſuit and choice of convenient 
ſettlements for themſelves and their poſte- 
rity; and principally, when a general 
deluge had, with a general devaſtation of 
all things, as it were, waſh'd away all 
knowledge and footſteps of the former 
Inhabitants of the Earth ? 

Hence the firſt information of human 
affairs and records we have from the extra- 
Jewiſh Writers, namely, the Babylonians, 
Chaldeans, and AMgyptians, (who laid the 
firſt foundation of the ſciences and re- 
cords) is ſo dark, imperfe&t, and of a 
very late and uncertain Epoch: (I take 
no notice of their meer fabulous and ex- 

travagant 
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travagant imaginations, of an eternity or 
myriads of years of their Chronology fup- F 

pos d by them) hence the unbounded pri- 
vilege aſſum d by the Poets, of dreſſing Þ 

up what fabulous ſyſtems and narrations 

they pleas'd concerning the Genealogy of 

the Gods, of their Semi-Gods, and of other 

men greatly beneficial to their ſubjects or 
fellow-citizens : and hence laſtly, a vain 
preſumption taken up by ſome Nations 

of arrogating to themſelves what Anti- 
quity of Original they thought fit: thus 

the Athenians ſtyl'd themſelves 'Aur{yoves, 

or of equal duration in their deſcent with, 

or ſprung from the Earth itſelf : the 
Arcadians boaſted themſelves to be es- 
u⁰ ü; that is, whoſe Progenitors 

pre- exiſted before the moon. Whence 

Life of Plutarch, in his life of Theſeus, juſtly 
Tet it. bſerves, that © as Hiſtorians, in their 
« Geographical deſcriptions of countries, 

« crowd into the fartheſt parts of their 

te maps thoſe places that eſcape their 

« knowledge, with ſome ſuch remarks in 

ce the margin as theſe, All beyond is no- 

« thing but dry and deſart ſands, inha- 

<« bited only by wild creatures; or dark 

“ impaſſable Bogs, or Scythian cold, or 

| cc frozen 
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« frozen Sea. So I may very well ſay 
« of thoſe facts of hiſtory that are farther 
« off, (the time of Theſeus) All beyond is 
« nothing but monſtrous and tragical fifti- 
« ng There the Poets, and there the 
« jnventors of fables dwell. Nor is there 
« to be expected any thing worthy of 
« credit, or that carries any appearance 
« of certainty.” 

From this preliminary obſeryation on 
the ignorance and utter incapacity of the 


aboveſaid Heathen writers, to give any 


authentic or plauſible account of the ori- 
gin and formation of the world, and of 
the creation or bringing in of the firſt 
Parents of mankind, and the Peopling 
of the Earth with Inhabitants, according 
to their Generations, Families, and Na- 
tions, I proceed to conſider the ſyſtem of 
the world's creation, as deliver'd by Moſes, 
in the following Section. 


SECT. 
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8 E O T. I. 
The Syſtem of the Creation of the World, 


as deliver d by Moſes, is conſonant to £ 


reaſon. 


divine work of fix days, contain'd in the 
firſt chapter of Genes; and this only ! 
undertake to prove, that it is conſonant 


to reaſon. Burt before I enter upon this | 
task, it may be expedient to anſwer 2 


previous queſtion that may be made, vis. 
Why God wou'd employ fix days pre- 
ciſely, and not rather (ſuitably to the di- 
vine power) but one day, or one moment, 
to perfect the mighty work of creating 
heaven and earth? To this I anſwer, 1}. 


That it does not become us, who are the 
work of his hands, to put ſuch a queſtion; Þ 
becauſe as God is ſelf- exiſtent and abſo- 
lutely free in his own nature, he can be F 


under no neceſſity of creating any thing 


at all; and conſequently, when he was 
pleas d to create any thing, he was abſo- F 


lutely free to do it «when and after what 
manner he ſhould chuſe. 2dly. It is evi- 


dent 


Y the Syſtem of Moſes, I mean the q 
Coſmopoia or Hexameron, i. e. the 
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dent that infinite Power cou'd as eaſily 


have created heaven and earth (and as 
many others as might ſeem good to him) 
with a word only, and in an inſtant, as in a 


ſucceſſive order of fix days. 3dly, The 


progreſſive creation of heaven and earth 


in the courſe of fix days, does by no means 
argue or infer any defect of power in God; 
but rather a free choice for ſome determi- 
nate end or purpoſe ; and therefore ſuch 


a creation is neither contrary to any prin- 


ciple of reaſon, nor unworthy of a divine 
power.  4thly, and principally, as the fix 
days work of God, and his reſting on 
the ſeventh, bears a relation to the com- 
mandment of God of keeping the ſeventh 
day holy, or appointing to men ſix days 
to be employ d in bodily labour and bu- 
ſineſs, but the ſeventh to be hallow'd or 


ett apart as a day of reſt from all worldly 
concerns, and to be dedicated to the 


vorſhip of God only; this ſuggeſts to us 
a competent and rational ſolution. of the 


queſtion above propos'd, namely, that 
God thus becoming himſelf (if I may be 


allow d to ſay ſo) a divine example of fix 
days labour, and reſting from all his work 
on the ſeventh, might, with a greater 


F effect, 
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effect, ſignify to mankind what tribute 


the body. I conceive this to be ſo plain, 
ſo rational, and ſatisfactory an anſwer to 
the queſtion, that I am not aware of ay 


well-grounded objection that can be form'd | 


againſt it. I do not indeed remember that 
any particular inſtance of the obſervarice 
of the ſabbatical precept is mention d in 
the book of Genefis. But this cannot be 


alledg'd as an argument, that a day f 


reſt was not then ſo ſet apart by all true 
worſhippers of God; becauſe the account 
of the ſeveral matters, from the fir 


creation down to the departure of the 
Tjraelites out of Agypt, is fo very ſhon, 
that not only this, but many other par- 
ticulars alſo, have eſcap'd Moſess pen, 
which we cannot doubt but were done, 


and a common practice during tllat pe- 


riod. And moreover, this ptecepr does | 


not appear to bedeliver'd'on'mounr Sina 


as a new inſtitution, as may be gather 
from Gen. ii. 2. nne nb g 


XX. * 


of duty he wou d require of chem, viz, 
one day in ſeven to be conſecrated to hiz 
honour and ſolemn worſhip, and in ab. Þ 
ſtinence from all buſineſs and labour of 
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Another thing previous to the chief 
ſiubject of this Section worth our notice, 
©” is a ſingularity, in the method of drawing 
up and deſcribing the particular facts, very 
(7 remarkable in the books of Meet; and 
© this is, that matters are frequently men- 
© tion'd in general, and in an invertedorder, 
| 
( 


before they were done; after which fol- 

2 lows a particular deſcription of them. 80 
ver. 2. of the firſt ch. of Geneſis, the Earth 
and the waters are mention'd ſeparately 
and apart, before they were (created or) 
actually ſeparated from one another. So 
the ſame alſo mention is made ver. 6. 
compare ver. . Again ver. ao. the 
vaters are ſaid to bring forth N 
the moving creature that hath liſe, and 
= fowl; whereby it may ſeem as if the 
8 fiſhes of the ſea and fowls of the air de- 


S K ww ay 9] Oo wn, © » co 


„rive their being from the pregnancy of 
„the waters. But to ſhew that -this was 
„not the meaning of Me/es, the following 
e- [T2 verſe 21. expreſſes it, that Gad created 
great 'whales, and every living creature 
tbar moveth, &c. and every winged fowl. 


* 
Q. 


3 So ver. 24. it is /faid, Let the Earth bring 
forth the Irving creature, cattle, creeping 

yp fg, draft, c. all which, ver. 25. is 
| F 2 ſaid, 


Tx, 1 
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ſaid, that God made the beaſt, the cattle, 
and every creeping thing, &c. (See alſo and 
compare this method of Mo/es, chapters 


x. and xi. of this book of Geneſis). So 
that in reading this firſt ch. of Genc, 
(the ſame may be obſerv'd of the 1oth, 
and others) we are not to apprehend the 
particulars, when firſt mention'd to be, 
as then in being, or done; for this wou'd Þ 


render the context inconſiſtent with it 
ſelf, unintelligible, and utterly defeat the 
intent of the writer himſelf ; but we are 
to- proceed to the paſſages where thoſe 


particulars are diſtinctly deſcrib'd, and 
according to their order, and by thy 
rule chiefly to form a juſt notion of the | 


writer's meaning; quod niſi ex hac reguli 
intelligatur, erratur (ſays St. Auſtin) ficut 


in Gene, &c. Having thus prepar d the 


way, 


now been premis d, be carefully remem- 


bred in the peruſal of the firſt chapter of Þ 
Genefis, all difficulties and perplexite Þ 


concerning the ſyſtem of the Creation 
therein deſcrib d, will eaſily vaniſh. I will 
therefore 


I proceed to the Argument of this 
Section. And I do not need (I think) to 
take much pains with it; for if what has 
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therefore but paraphraſe upon the more 
remarkable texts of this chapter. 
Ver. 1. In the beginning God created 


f heaven and earth ; that is, heaven and 


4 earth had no beginning, or did not begin 
to be, till God created them. 


Ver. 2. And the Earth was without form 


and void, and darkneſs was upon the face 

ef the Deep. In this verſe the Earth and 
the Deep cannot be underſtood in the 
proper meaning of thoſe words, becauſe 


as yet the Earth and the Deep were not 


properly in being; compare ver. 9, 10. 
The terms therefore Earth and Deep are 
# ſpoken of figuratively, and by way of an- 
© ticipation or Prolepfis, and alſo Metony- 
8 mice, or the thing containing for the thing 
© 2fter contain'd, todenote the ſpace where 
now the Earth and the Deep is, and then 
T the ſecond verſe will run thus: And where 

now the Earth is, or in that Space, there 

was nothing then, no matter, no form 
nor ſhape, but all was utterly a void: 


and likewiſe in the ſpace now occupy'd 


by the deep, all was darkneſs. And the 
Spirit of God mov'd upon the face of the 
8 waters, Taking this Phraſe, the face of 
be waters, figuratively, as has now been 


F 3 explain'd, 
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explain'd, the text will naturally run thus 
the ſpirit or power of God moved or ope- 
rated in the Space where all was dart. 
neſs, to produce light; for it immediately 
follows, and God ſaid, Let there be light. 

Here a difficulty ariſes, whether this 
kght was the proper effect of a luminou 
Body? They who ſuppoſe the Earth and 
the Waters now ſpoken of to be a pre- 
exiſtent Chaos, or, as it were, the dregi 
and ruins of a former world aforetime 
periſh'd, and that the heavenly Spheres had 

been long in being before this new Cre- 
ation, expedite the matter by ſaying, that 

this /zgbt was the pure effect of the Sun 
darting his beams upon the Chaos, which 
before were intercepted by the miſt of 
groſs atoms overclouding it, but now by 

the fiat of God perfectly diſſipated. Bu 

wu as ver. 16, 17. God is faid to make tur! 
great lights, the one to rule the day, a 
the other the night, and to ſet them in tx 
firmament of heaven, to give light ufo 
the Barth, this reſolution of the difficulty Þ* 
ſeems by no means reconcileable to Mo/esi Þ 
ſyſtem. It is certainly more confortnable Þ 
to the text, to apprehend that /ight not 

40 be the natural effect of a lucid Body, 

+24 17 5 (45.6 N but 
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but rather of the divine power only, tho' 


: we cannot philoſophically account for it 


but we can know and demonſtrate by the 
rules of philoſophy, that the fame infi- 
nite pawer that fram'd the huge Fabrick 
of heayen and earth, and the luminous 

Spheres, can undoubtedly form fo ſmall 
an effect as /zght, tho we cannot alledge 
a phyſical reaſon. how this was done. 
And the appointed duration of this /ight, 
ſucceeded by a certain proportion of dark- 
neſs, God called day and night, and the 
evening, which was darkneſs or night, 
and the morning, when light or day ap- 
pear'd, (that is, a certain ſuppos d ſpace 
of darkneſs and light, or ſuch a ſpace 
of time as after from evening to evening 


Hebrew expreſſes it, the firſt day. 

'The ſecond day's work, ver. 6, 7, 8. 
ſeems to have a little mare difficulty. 
In order therefore to underſtand the true 
purport of the text, it will be neceſſary 
o determine what is meant by the fir- 
mament, as we render the Hebrew word, 
Which in the margin of the Bible is more 
properly explain d by the term expanſion, 
W the earth 

F 4 . upwards, 
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upwards. Now this open ſpace cou'd nor 
be ſpace only, for that was cozval with 
God himſelf, and eternal, Therefore 
when God ſays, Let there be a firmament 
or expanfion, it is as if he had ſaid, Let 
the open ſpace above the earth be fill'd 
with a thin tranſparent body, to be a 
proper ſubje& of light, and alſo capable 
(as it immediately follows) 70 divide the 
waters that were (or that were to be) | 
under the firmament, (or expanſion) from 
the waters which were (or were to be) 
above the firmament (or expanſion); that 
is, to ſupport the clouds, which in their 
ſeaſons were to water the earth. For that 
by the waters above the firmament is pro- 
perly meant the clouds, may plainly 
enough be prov'd from the following 
places of the ſcriptures, Judg. v. 4. 
2 Sam. xx1. 10. F/. Ixx11. 6. and civ. 13. 
Iſa. Iv. 10. and many others. After this i 
follows, And the evening and the morning 
were the ſecond day. 

Ver. 9, 10. And God ſaid, Let the wa- 
ters under the heaven be gather'd into one 
place, and let dry Land appear. And 
God called the dry Land, Earth, and the 
gathering of the waters, ſeas ; that is, Let 
FT n there 
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chere be waters gather d together into one 


place to become Seas, and let there be 


© ary Land to form the Bulk of che Earth. 
What chiefly renders this third days work 
more perplexing, is, that it is not ſaid 
© ſimply, as at other times, Let there be 
= Waters, Let there be Earth, or God made 
* the Waters and the Earth; and that the 


Phraſeology of this day, is rather ſuch 


as ſeems to ſuppoſe the Waters and the 
Earth pre-exiſtent as a mixt and rude 


Z Chaos. Bur this cannot be the true pur- 
port of the Phraſeology as written by 
* Moſes, as will manifeſtly appear by a 
# compariſon with, and reference to the 
other ſcriptures ; for where-ever there is 
occaſion to make mention in them of 


God's power over the world, or its cre- 


ation, it is uſually in fuch Phraſes as 


© theſe, God laid the foundation of the Earth, 
= God made the Heavens, the Earth, the 


Seas, and all that therein is, Exod. xx, 11. 


NMebem. ix. 6. P/. xc. 2. and cxlvi. 6. 


Iſa. xv. 12. As xiv. 15. Rev. xiv. 7. 
But in the ſuppoſition that the earth and 
the waters had before actually, tho' mixt- 
ly exiſted- rogether, God cou'd not pro- 


per ny and truly be ſaid to have created 


Heaven 
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Heaven and Berth, and 4% that there 
To this it may be reply'd, that altha F 
the earth and the waters were confuſedly 
together ig being before, yet it wau'd be 
ſtrictly true, that God made Heaven aud 
Earth, becauſe God molded and framd © 
them into that ſyſtem in which they now 
are, even as an Architect is properly faid io 
make or build a houſe, tho all the material 
were ready before. But this is a very 
lame parity, and wide from the purpoſe: hl 
fax it is beyond all queſtion evident, tha © 
the fpll intent of Moſes was to ſet farb 
God ta be the ſole Cauſe of heaven and 
earch, and of all chat is in them; tha 
every thing, little or great, ows its be- 
ing to him; and this in general ſeems o 
be expreſs d in the firſt verſe of this chap- Þ 
ter, In the beginning God created Heaven F 
end Barth; which words can import no- 
thing leſs chan chat neither heaven nor 
earth, gor any thing in (or of) them, 
- had any beginning or being till God cre - 
ed them. And this is che plain ſenſe of 
the ſcriptures throughout. The diffe- 
rence therefore lies in this, that altho' an Þ 


Anchite may properly be ſaid to make 
a _ 
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4 houſe, yet it cannot be true that he 
makes all that is in it, for neither the 
wood, nor ſtone, Sc. are of his making. 

I confeſs the ſtyle of Moſes, in his de- 
{cription of the Creation, is not exact and 
ſuited to the ſyſtematick principles and 
forms of expreffion of the Philoſophie 
writings of the Greeks, nor according to 
the modern rules and terms which are 
faſhion'd from them; notwithſtanding, it 
is undeniable and yery certain that the 
deſign of Moſes was chiefly ſo to expreſs 
himſelf, that all men ſhou'd learn from 
him, that Heaven, and Earth, the Sea, 
and all that is in them, every particle of 


matter, was created or made by God 


alone. And however his context of words 
may vary from our preſent method of 
expreſſing things and fyſtems of nature, 
it was undoubtedly underſtood according 
to his meaning by thoſe for whom he 
writ; and whatever obſcurity we may 
imagine to be in Mo/es's expreſſion of the 


this is chiefly owing to our being more 
converſant in the learning of the antient 
Greek Philoſophers, or of their diſciples, 


Ran in the 2 


improving 
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improving ſtudy of the holy ſcriptures, 
And with this I ſhall conclude my ob- 
ſervation on the divine work'of the third 
day. | | 
— to the remaining part of the firſt 
chapter of Genefis, the text is very plain 
and intelligible, and does not need any 


further illuſtration of it. One paſſage 


however relating to the creation in the 
ſecond chapter, ver. 21, 22. concerning 
the formation of Eve, I muſt not omit to 
explain: It is there ſaid, God caus d a deep 
ſleep to fall upon Adam; and he took ont 


of his ribs, and closd up the fleſh inſtead 
thereof, and the rib made he a woman 
It is very poſſible that thoſe, who chiefly 
admire the learning of the antients, or 
are wholly taken up in the reading of 


amuſing and diverting Tracts, will hardly 


reliſh this Philoſophy of Moſes. But be- 
fore they - paſs their cenſure upon this 
paſſage, it wou'd be but fair in them, to 
conſult what the Antients have ſuggeſted 
concerning the Origin of our Species. 
And indeed, as I have already taken no- 
tice in the foregoing Section, they have 
tranſmitted to us ſuch idle and abſurd 
notions. and poſitions concerning it, that 

| they 
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they are deſervedly * d and rejected 
by all men. | 

But it is ſomething ſtrange (ſome may 
ſay) that Eve was not made together, or 
in the ſame manner with her conſort ; 
and why after him ? and why was he to 
be maim'd and curtail'd of one of his ribs 


d. crect of this a companion to him like 


to himſelf? I will not preſume that what 
I ſhall ſay in anſwer to this ſo nice an 


8 enquiry, and rather curious than impor- 
= rant, will give the fame content to all 


others, it does to me; but however this 
may be, I will venture to give what I 


F think a ſatisfactory anſwer to this que- 


ſtion. And I might premiſe, (as I did on 
a like occaſion in the beginning of this 
Section) that it does not concern us to 
know the reaſon of the divine Proceed- 


F ing, in ſuch caſes as relate to God's free- 


dom in acting, and where the knowledge 
of it can be of no benefit to us. It is ſuffici- 
ent that we can diſcern no irregularity in 
the operation itſelf, or that it offers no vi- 
olence nor oppoſition to reaſon. And cer- 
tainly the formation of Eve, as deliver d 
by Moſes, does not offend againſt any one 


principle of reaſon ; for it is equally in 


the 
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the divine power to have created Eve out 
of nothing, or out of the meld of the 
earth, (whence Adam was taken) or to 
chuſe a rib of the firſt man to be the 
ground-work of this new creature; no 
objection lying more againit any one of © 
theſe ways, than againſt another: indeed © 
I can ſee no difficulty in any one df chem 
wrought by Mo/es, we have juſt reaſon 
to believe that he was under the imme- 
diate direction of the divine ſpitit, when 
he deliver 'd this and the other facts now 
before us, ſo we cannot reaſonably call 
in ion the truth of them. But chi 
perhaps willJook like too:ſervile a man- 
ner of reſolving ſuch doubts as thele, f 
wherein reaſon has little or no ſhare; I Þ 
will cherefore endeavour to ſuggeſt a ra 
tional motive, which may be ſuppos d to 
determine the formation of Eve in the 
manner above deſcrib'd. 5 
And chis I found principally on the 
nature ant vircumftance of chat ſociil 
life they were to lead together; for they 
were to be join' d together with an in- 
daſſoluble bond and unity ef affection, 
W "and partnerſhip in every inci- 


dent 
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dent of life; ſo that each of them was 


* bound to love, comfort, and to treat exch 
© gther as himſelf, whereof one being © 


part'of the other, was to them an evident 
token and pledge, and which was fo ap- 


from the following verſes 23, ag. 
whefvi he immediately is mention'd-toſay, 


This is now bone of my bones, \and fob 


my fleſh, ſhe ſhall be-call'd * Woman, be- 
cauſe ſhe was taken out of mun; thergfore 
ſhall a man leave his father and mother, 
and ſhall cleave unto his'<orfe, and they 


© ball be one fleſh. This obſervation-tnay 
receive further light from that natural 


affection and tye of nature, that univer- 
ally ariſes and ſubſiſts between all parents 


and their children, which can no other- 
wiſe be ſo well accounted for, as by rea- 


ſon of that communication or participa- 
tion the one has receiv'd from the other, 
and which conſequently cauſes both of 
chem to regard one another almoſt as their 
very ſelves. 

Having now taken a minute 2 
the creation of the world, as deliver'd by 
Meſes, and examin d the principal diff 


* Arius Mont anus the Hebrew word virago, 
and in the thafgin viraſſa, that is, She-itiah. 


culties 
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culties and objections to which it may 
ſeem to lie open, I confeſs I do not ap- 
prehend that a rational and unbyaſsd 
mind, that will fairly and imparrially 
weigh and conſider the reaſon of things, 
vi. that God, who is wiſdom itſelf, can- 
not but act according to ſome determi- 
nate end and purpoſe, which muſt ap- 
pear as well in thefirſt creation, as in the 
conſequent government of the world, and 
which manifeſtly appears in all the books 
of Moſes, where one continu'd chain of 
a wiſe and moſt conſiſtent order and diſ- 
poſition of the divine counſels and pur 
Poſes runs viſible throughout them, and 
which is far from being obſervable in the 
moſt imperfe& and abſurd ſyſtems of the 
Antient Philoſophers: I ſay, whoever will 
ſo fairly and impartially weigh and con- 
ſider the reaſon of things, can hardly 
ballance at all, he can be under no per- 


plexity of mind, in acknowledging and F 


receiving the truth of the world's creation, 
as deſcrib'd in the book of Genefis; more 


eſpecially if he will be at the trouble of 


conſidering at the ſame time how looſely, 
how abfurdly and inconſiſtently this mat- 


ter has been handl'd and treated by the 


ſages 
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the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 
ſages of old, ſo renown'd for their great 
ſagacity and penetration into the myſte- 
ries of nature, and which may be ſeen in 
a relation of their lives and writings by 
Laertius, Stanley, and others. 

In concluſion: of this Section, I wou'd 
take notice, that as in verſes. 6, 7, 8, 9. 
of the firſt chapter of Genefis, the waters 
and the earth or land ſeem to be ſuppos d 
as pre-exiſtent before their ſeparation; in 
the ſuppoſition that this mixt Chaos was 
firſt created (without fixing any deter- 
minate time for it) by God, I ſee no rea- 
ſon to enter into a conteſt about this 
queſtion ; for thus it will be true, that 
the world, and all that is tberein, is the 
ſole effect of the divine power, which is 
the principal truth intended by Moſes in 
the deſcription of the fox days work: 
notwithſtanding, I ſee no reaſon to de- 
part from the expoſition of this matter I 
have given above; becauſe the text of the 
firſt chapter of Geneſis ſeems to me more 


conſiſtent with that, than with any other 


method. But whetherſoever of theſe two 
ways may be approv d of, it ſufficiently 
appears, from what has been ſaid, that 
the C oſmopoia, or creation of the world, 
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as given by Moſes, is ſo far from being 
in the leaſt contrary, chat tis rather hi ghly 
conſonant to reaſon, which is the princi- 
pal ſubje& of this ſection; and the truth 
of which will ſtill further be made good, 
when we conſider it with relation to thoſe 


further undoubted characters of truth, 


Chronology, e and the peopling 
the world. F 


S Ee r. H. 


Of the Chronology and Chorography «f 
Moſes's writings, and of the Holy Scri- 
ptures. mart 3 


1ſt, F Chronology. Chronology ſig- 

nifies an account or computa- 
tion of time ; and is the very light or 
touchſtone of hiſtory, by which all fads 
and occurrences are rang'd in their pro- 


per ſeries, and by which the truth af 
them may eaſily be try d and diſtinguiſh'd. Þ 
For as in the ſeveral nations of the world 


many contemporary incidents happen at 
or near the ſame time, and as there is 


hardly a People of the earth, but ſome 


attempt has been made to commit to 
writing an account of them, if not from 


their 
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their firſt Origin, ar leaſt from ſome re- 


markable Epoch; and again, as many 
wonderful Phænomena of nature and me- 
morable events, as Comets, Eclipſes, In- 
undations, Famines, Plagues, Wars, &c. are 
intermixt in the courſe of time ; all theſe, 


; by way of Synchroniſms or fixt points, 


and as unqueſtionable witneſſes, happily 
contribute to clear up doubts and uncer- 
tainties of things related, and by them 
we are enabled in many caſes to diſtin- 
guiſh berwixt truth and fable, and be- 
twixt the true impartial and fabulous 
writer, and aſcertain to events their pro- 
per ſeaſons and periods. 

As to the Chronology of the Eaſterns, 
I mean of the Chineſe, Pagans in In- 
doſtan, Babylonians, Chaldeans, and Aigyp- 


I tians, they very abſurdly antedate their 


computations many thouſand years before 
the beginning of time. And there being 
no ground at all for ſuch computations, 
conſequently the mention that is made of 
them, can only be by way of preſump- 
tion or ſuppoſition, not with any the moſt 
diſtant pretence to probability. The Chi- 
neſe boaſt of the great antiquity of their 
Empire, as of above forty thouſand years. 

G 2 Sec 
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See P. le Comte's letters, lett. 5. addreſs d 
to Mr. de Tori. As to the Pagans of 


India, 1 have been inform d from thoſe 


that have convers'd with ſome of their 


Philoſophers, that they pretend to have 


Libraries of many thouſand years ſtand- 
ing, and that they have a computation 


of time of above fifty thouſand years. But 


their diſcourſes on theſe matters are ex- 
tremely wild and extravagant, and groſsly 
fabulous, ſuitably to their ſtate of utter 
darkneſs and 1gnorance. 

The Agyptians of old contended with 
the Babylonians and Chaldeans for the 
glory of Antiquity: and as the Babylon- 
ans divide the ſtate of mankind into three 
Governments, namely, the firſt under God; 
from Alorus (or Adam, as we may ſuppole) 
to Xithurus (or Noa, viz. to the Flood); 
which Government contains, according 


to them, ten Generations: the ſecond 
under Demi- gods; the third under Kings 


or men; and during the courſe of theſe 
three ſtates, are reckon'd up above thirty 
thouſand years: So Manetho, the Ap 
tian Hiſtorian, to diſplay the Antiquity 
of his Nation, and throw the ballance on 


their ſide, likewiſe divides his chronolo- 


gical 
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gical account into the chree above ſtates 
of Gods, Demi-gods, and Kings; and the 
whole of this account (which Diadarus Se Peri- 


zonius 


ſtiles fabulous) amounts to upwards of #gypr. 


thirty fix thouſand five hundred twenty 2"'s; <: 2. 


Dic Sic. 


five years. One advantage we may ob- I. 1. p. 22. 


ſerve by the way in behalf of the hiſtory 2 
* of Moſes, that both the Babylonian and 
Agyptian Chronologies attribute to the 
lives of the Gods (or, as we may ſuppoſe, 1200. 
do the Antediluviens) a much longer term A eit. 
of years than to the Demi-gads (or Pe- 3oo. 
diluvians); and again, to theſe a longer 

thread of life than to the ſucceeding 
kings, which, as to this particular, is very 

= conformable to the hiſtory of Moſes. x 

As to their extravagant periods of 

> years, (I mean of the Babylanians and 

= Agyptians) they are abſolutely fictitious, 

and void of all proof or rational context, 

and ſeem calculated rather for vain boaſt- 

ing, than as a real matter of fact. Dia- 

dorus Siculys, 1. 1. pag. 22. ſays, that the 
ran Prieſts reckon' d from the reign 


* Foſeph. I. 1. againſt —_ fays, That Beroffcs, the 
ous Hiſtorian, » a Chaldean by birth, writes of 


E deluge of Noah's Ark reſting in Armenia, of the re- 


pop the world by Noah's ſons, and from them draws 
wn down to J Nebolaſſar, pag. 1 1 
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of Sol to the time of Alexander's expe- 
dition into Afia twenty-three thouſand 
years; but pag. 41. when, according to 
the AÆAgyptian calculation, he makes 2 
diſtribution of theſe years betwixt the 
Gods, Hero's, and Kings, he greatly mul. 
tiplies the former number to thirty-three 


thouſand ; for he computes that the God; 


and Demi-gods reign'd eighteen thouſand 
years, and the ſucceeding Kings, Sc. fi 


teen thouſand. Cicero, |. 1. de divinat, 


pag. 88. old edit. taking notice that the 
Babylonians boaſted of having Record; 
from four hundred and ſeventy thouſand 
years upwards, condemns this boaſting 
of theirs either of folly, vanity, or impru- 


dence ; and Diodorus Sic. I. 2. pag. 118, 
pronounces this number of years of the 


Babylonians altogether incredible. 
Now theſe ſeveral compurations of the 


Babylonians and Afgyptians, are made 
without any plauſible mention of fact, 


or context of hiſtory, and chiefly for the 
fake of a certain ſeries of calculations of 
years, by fixing numbers of years to 
names of ſuppos'd Perſons, Kings, Dy- 


out imaginary periods of time, and which 


-naſts, or Potentates, &c. in order to ſpin Þ 
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they might, with the ſame reaſon, have 


carryd on to double or treble the ſtretch 
of time, and ſo on; for as they alledge 
no argument for the truth of their aſſer- 
tions, ſo neither can we regularly diſprove 
them. We do indeed, with good rea- 


ſon, reje& and deſpiſe ſuch monſtrous ac- 


counts, that have only bare words for 
their foundation, and which are contrary 
to all obſervation on-the progreſs of man- 
kind, on the improvement of husbandry, 
trade, &c. and the invention and advance- 
ment of Arts and Sciences. It is more- 


over very evident, that the Chronology 


of the Babylonians and Ægyptians is alto- 
gether inconſiſtent (as we have it record- 
ed by various Authors) and contradictory, 
and ſo intricate and unſatisfactory, that 
little more is to be gain'd by the ſtudy of 
it, chan the reputation of having read 
thoſe antient writings, and being able 
from thence to form a liſt of uncouth 
names. This benefit however muſt ne- 
ceſſarily reſult from ſuch a ſtudy, that 
by comparing the aboveſaid accounts with 
the hiſtory of Moſes, in which we find 
a ſeries of Perſons, facts and time, ſo 
juſtly and conſiſtently begun and carry'd 
G 4 on, 
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on, that the Reader, impartially influ. 
enc'd by the reaſon of things, cannot but 


entertain an high eſteem of the plainneſs 


and truly apparent veracity of the writ- 
ings of Moſes, and profeſs that rational 
belief of their veracity, which is un- 
queſtionably due to them. 

As to the Chronology of the Greeks, 
it is uſually divided into obſcure, (that is 
altogether uncertain) fabulous, and hiſto 
rical, or more to be depended on, tho' 
this is mixt with a great deal of fabu- 
lous traſh, and very unworthy of thoſe 
hands that committed it to writing. From 


the citation out of Plutarch in the end 


of the firſt ſection of this chapter, it is 
very manifeſt how little 1s to be rely'd 


on what their Authors have written be- 
fore the time of Theſeus (which falls in 


with the time of the Book of Judges 


and before the Miniſtry of Samuel) and 
Thucydides, who was contemporary with 
the Peloponneſian war, (which happen'd 
about the time of the building the ſe- 
cond temple, or of the Prophets Haggai 
and Zacharias, year before Chritt 429) 
and writ his hiſtory five hundred years 
before 
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te that tis im- 


« poſſible to have a certain information 


« (or a competent knowledge) of thoſe 
« things that were done before theſe 
« wars, and much leſs of thoſe that hap- 
pen d long before.” And indeed how 
unworthy of credit is the greateſt part of 
thoſe things related by Plutarch, in his 
lives of Theſeus and Romulus, &c. which 
were ſuppos d to fall our long before this 
Period of the Peloponnefian war ? 

I premis'd this general reflection on 
the Chronology of the Principal Nations, 
that the evenneſs and conſiſtency of the 
Scripture account of time might thereby 


become more ſatisfactory to the Reader, 


when he carefully conſiders it. It muſt 


be confeſs d, that from the Creation to 


the Deluge, ar from Adam to Noa, the 
2 hiſtory of Moſes contains little more than 
names and calculations of years, aſcer- 
7 taind to the lives of the principal de- 


ſcendents of Seth, through whom the 


| Family (of which the Meſſia was to be 
© born) was to be propagated. And as it 
s very juſtly objected againſt the cata- 


logue 
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logue of the Gods and Demi-gods, Ge. 
that were ſuppos d to rule in Agypr, Ba. 
bylon, &c. that 'tis only a ſupputation of 
names and years, without authentic faq; 
for the foundation of ſuch a catalogue ; 
ſo it may perhaps be queſtion'd, whe- 
ther the account Me/es gives, be any 
thing more than a recital of names and 
years, without ſufhcient matter to build 
the truth of ſuch a recital upon. 

To this I anſwer; that there is a wide 
difference between the two Caſes before 
us. For (not to inſiſt on the immediate 
Preſence of the divine ſpirit attending 
Moſes through the whole of his miniſtry 
and writings, of which we have unde 

$.Genera) niable proofs) 1/7. The Chronological 
Hiſtory of Tables of the Babylonians and Afgyptiani 
8 (as far as we can learn) conſiſts chiefly 


now pub- 


lining, of ſuch a recital of names and years for 
Nel. B. I. 
ch. i. po. many thouſands of years, even after the 


Reigns of the Gods and Demi- gods, under 
the Kings, Dynaſts, or Potentates, &c. 
whereas the account of Moſes, immediately 
after the flood, is more particular and hi- 
ſtorical as to facts, and the circumſtance 
of time and place. 2d/y. The Period of 

the Scripture Chronology before the flood | 
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is comparably ſhort, and perfectly con- 
ſiſtent with the ſtate of the firſt Ages of 


the World; for therein we have a par- 
© ticular, and very rational and credible 
account of the firſt propagation of man- 
© kind, for which was neceſſary a Longæ- 
vity or extraordinary continuation of life 
to the firſt Progenitors. And moreover, 


the duration of that period does not in 
any manner exceed the bounds of a ra- 


l tional belief, as bearing a juſt proportion 


to the Ages after the Flood, the relation 
of which Ages in the book of Genefis is 


© clearer and more ſatisfactory: I ſay, the 


Antediluvian period bears a juſt propor- 
tion to the following Ages after the Flood: 


And this, 


IV. Whether we conſider it with Py 


lation to the great extent of life peculiar 


to the Antediluvians, for the propagation 
of mankind, and the gradual decreaſe 
of years of the Poſtdiluvians, when the 


Eaſt, the Mother Region of the Earth, 


being competently provided with inha- 
bitants, a ſhorter term of life was thence 
after ſufficient for the ends of ſociety, 


for the education of children, and their 


inſtruction 


* 
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inſtruction in all neceſſary knowledge and 
uſeful Arts, and for their ſertlement in 
the world : Or, 


adly. Whether we confider that pre. 
portion with relation to the Age of the 
world to this our time. For the general 
deluge was brought upon the Earth in 
the year of the world 1656; fromthence 
to the departure of the 1/raelites out of 
Agypt are reckon'd 797 years; from 
thence to Saul the firſt king of Iſrael 
426; from thence to the Captivity 471; 
from thence to the return of the Few: 
69; from thence to Antiacbus Epipbanes 
the inhuman Perſecutor of God's people, 
356; and thence to the Birth of our 
Bleſſed Redeemer 173 ; all which pe- 
riods make up the term of 3948 years. 
(Note, This account is from period to 
period, excluſive of the laſt year of the 
former period: ex. gr. from the captivity 
to the return is but 69 years, excluſive 
of 'the laſt year of the foregoing period, 
which was the firſt year of the captivity, 
and completes the whole term of the 
captivity to be 70 years. Note alſo, That 


the ra of the Chriſtian account of time 


begins 
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begins from January, which follow'd the 


month of December, in which our Bleſſed 


ON 
o 
. 


Saviour is generally believ'd to have been 


| born at Bethlehem ; ſo that in truth our 


2 
- 
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E 


Bleſſed Lord was born in the year 3947, 


according to the true account, or two 


4 
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years after, as is vulgarly reckon'd). 
And in this ſupputation of time we are 


© not conducted through a ſeries of years, 
| ſpaces of time, but by an uninterrupted clue, 
and a ferious and rational context of mar- 
ter and events, (for the moſt part at leaſt) 
© which begins with an hiftorical, chronolo- 
gical, and chorographical account of things 


wherein is interpers d any hiatus or void 


and perſons, according to the primitive 


ſimplicity, innocence, and uncultivated 


nature of the firſt Ages, * and gradually 
aſcends, as men umprov'd by experience 
and obſervation on the precedent times, 
and in artful wickedneſs too, to the more 
ſubtle methods and tricks of ſtate go- 
vernment, and of mens dealing, with one 
another, 


y and fabu- 
of the dure 


* Which no doubt the Antients i 
louſly alluded to under the 


= ſeculum, or golden age, when innocence and juſtice 


chiefly preyaild amongſt men. 
I am 
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I am perſuaded, if due heed was given 
to this obſervation, the Chronology of 
Moſes, and of the Holy Scriptures in ge. 
neral, wou'd ſhine with a ſtrong light of 
credibility, more eſpecially when com- 
pard with that of the Babylonians and 
Egyptians, and with the thread of pro- 
fane hiſtory given us of thoſe Age; 
wherein that hiſtory deſerves our regard, 
and which profane hiſtory almoſt ex- 
actly agrees with that of the holy Scrip. 
tures, as to perſons and facts of later 
times, mention'd both by the ſacred and 
the heathen writers. As to the compu- 
tation of the Hebrew and the Greek Bible, 


that is of the LXX, there is a variation 


in ſome particulars, and conſequently in 
the whole amount of years: but when 
we conſider the reaſons that occaſion this 
difference, we ſhall not eaſily be furpriz'd 
at it; for in Hebrew, as well as in Greet, 


numbers are expreſs d by the letters of the 
Alphabet ; and in Hebrew ſome letters 


are ſo like one another, that the one may Þ 


be (and is often in reading) eaſily miſtaken 
for the other; a point, a little daſh, nay, 


even a blot, will cauſe an alteration of 


the numerical letter, and falſify or vary } 


* | the 
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| the number of years; and this may fre- 
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quently happen through the ignorance 
or careleſſneſs of copyiſts; and if we 


| ſuppoſe the copy we now have of the 


Greek or LXX's tranſlation to be exactly 
the ſame as the Original itſelf, (which 
is doubted by many) yet how can we be 5 


95 


Hearne's 


ſure the copy of the Hebrew text, upon ere, 
vol. I. p. 18 


which the Greek tranſlation was form'd, 
had none of the above-mention'd miſ- 
takes in it? And this precaution may, I 
think, in ſome meaſure account for the 
different calculations of the Hebrew and 
Greek Bible; at leaſt, it cannot but pre- 
vent all ſuſpicion of the truth of the 
hiſtory itſelf: for in like manner we are 
frequently put to it to excuſe the differ- 
ence we find in hiſtorians the moſt wor- 


chy of credit; and without this allow- 


ance, we muſt reject all hiſtory. 

Add to this, that different Nationsvary, 
and ſometimes even the fame Nation, on 
particular occaſions, have vary'd in their 
dating the beginning of their years; and 
that the beginning of the reigns of ſuc- 
ceeding princes is taken by ſome hiſto- 
riansthe year before, by others the year 


after they _ commenc d. Theſe and 


other 


* 


Arguments in Proof f 
other like cauſes render the reconciling 
of different Chronological accounts ſome- 
thing difficult and perplexing ; but 
judicious and impartial reader is alway; 
upon his guard on theſe accounts, and 
is not overhaſty in calling into doubt the 
truth of the fact itſelf, becauſe the date 
of it ſeems differently related. ü 

If therefore in reading and compar- 
ing the Scripture narrations with that 
of the profane hiſtories, we ſometime 
meet with ſuch doubtful paſſages, it is 
the part of a fair and candid Reader, 
rather to give credit to the Scripture ac- 
count, where appears a general, ſerious 
and artleſs context of truth, and a plain 
defign to promote Religion, Virtue, and 
the true and rational worſhip of God, 
and this only, than to profane writer, 
in whom thoſe characters do not ſo plain 
appear. 

In the laſt place we may obſerve, that 
the Scripture-Chronology is not under- 


Rood and explain d in the ſame manner, 
i. e. fo as to contain the fame number f 


years by all Chriſtian Writers. But ths 
cannot ſeem ſtrange, if we reflect on the 


reaſons of this juſt now given, and at the 


ſame 
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ſame time confider how ſmall the diffe- 


97 


rence is with regard to ſo long a calcu- 


lation of time. For to alledge the in- 
ſtance of Chriſt's Birth, which Helvicus 


| reckons in the 3948th year of the world, 
* Archbiſhop Uſher in the 4000th, Scali- 
ger in the 3950th ; and if we will look 
© over the Liſt of Authors diſagreeing as to 
© this period drawn up by Mr. Hearne, we —— 
E ſhall find the difference among thoſe of 
chief note in the ſtudy of Chronology, 
# hardly to exceed an hundred and fifty 
years; a trifling number, in reſpect of fo 
| comprehenſive a period, and in conſide- 
ration of the many difficulties which oc- 
eur in the ſtudy of Hiſtory and Chrono- 
& logy, and a manifeſt argument of the 
truth and plainneſs of the Scripture hi- 
ſtory, Which truth of Scripture hiſtory 
may be further illuſtrated and ſtrengthen'd 
by an eaſy and familiar inſtance, drawn 
| from experience and family-rradition, to 


prove the authority and ftrong human 


eredibility, of the 
las may be ſeen in Hearne's Duct. Hiſt. 


hiſtory 


of Moſes. For 


See Alſte- 
dius, p.98. 
Helvicus 


vol. I. pag. 109. See Helvicus, pag. 17.) PC, Se 
as there were but five deſcendents between 
two of which liy'd to- 


Adam and Mifes, | 


H 


gether 
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gether a conſiderable number of years 


ex. gr. Adam liv'd with (a) Methuſalen 
at leaſt 115 years; (6) Methuſalem liv'd 
98 with Sem; Sem 110 with (c) Iſaac; 
(d) Iſaac 33 with Levi; (ec) Amram was 
the Grandſon of Levi, and (f) Father 
of Moſes, which Moſes was born 41 years 
after the death of Levi; ſo that Amran 
muſt have liv'd a conſiderable time with 
his Grandfather Levi: I ſay, as betwix 
Adam and Moſes there were but five de- 
ſcendents, ſo as two of them to be a con- 
ſiderable time contemporaries, it is very 
ealy to conceive how the ſhort accouat 
Moſes delivers of the Antediluvian world 
might be handed down to him without 
ſtraining the authority of tradition, and 
only by repeated information of the Fa- 
thers, Grandfathers, &c. and rhis with- 


out the help of letters, hieroglyphicks, or 


otherways. 


As to the Hiſtory and Chronology of 


the holy Scriptures, from the Book of 
Joſhua down to near the Chriſtian Epoch, 


(a) Compare Gen. v. 3—21- () WR 1 


ch. xi. ver. 10. (e) Gen. xi. 10-26. compar d 


ch. XXi. 5, (ad) Compare Gen. xxv. 26. and ch. x 


xxix."34. and ch, xxxiii. 29. and Ex. vi. 16. (e) E. 
vi. 1618, , - ) Ex, vi. 20, dee Helvicw, paß 
rene 
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it is generally clear and unperplex'd, and 
with a competent exactneſs is deduc'd by 
Helvicus, Alftedius, and others; and from 
the reign of Ahaz, king of Juda, the 


f very learned Dean Prideaux has, with 


great labour and accuracy, drawn out a 


plain and clear connexion of time and 
E events down to our Bleſſed Lord's cruci- 
© fxion. It is further worth our obſerva- 
© tion, that the hiſtory of the Scriptures is 
carry d on by a ſucceſſion of holy and 
* ſimple men, (as their works plainly diſ- 
cover) who, for the moſt part, were at 
along diſtance of time from one another, 
and conſequently incapable of forming a 
deſign to impoſe on the world a meer 
fable for truth; that there is a ſurprizing 
conformity and agreement in their rela- 
tions; that their works bear the incon- 
teſtable characters of truth, ſincerity, and 
of credibility ; and that one plain ſimple 
deſign runs through them all, 072. to in- 
form their Readers of the wonderful 
goodneſs of God towards men, to inſtruct 
and perſuade them to receive and put 
n practice thoſe excellent truths and pre- 
cepts God has vouchſaf d to deliver to 
i _—_ And ſurely ſuch a collection of 


H 2 Records, 
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Records, ſo rational in themſelves, (ex- 
cepting ſome few paſſages, where che 
difficulty of rightly apprehending them, 
is chiefly owing to our ignorance of the 
idiom in which they are deliver'd, or of 
ſome particular circumſtances or occur- 
rences they may allude to) ſo highly be- 
neficial to mankind, ſo authentic, and 
ſo unexceptionably atteſted by the con- 
current teſtimony of writers in all Ages 
(I do not underſtand here, that heathen 
writers make ſo conſtant a mention of 
theſe records, neither can it be expected 
they ſhou'd, becauſe the Fews in religious 
matters were utterly ſeparated from the 
reſt of the world, and the books of ſcrip- 
tures not treating purpoſely of the ſub- 
jets of Philoſophy, polite learning, &c. 
were deſpis'd by, and of little uſe to the 
Greeks and others): I ſay, theſe Records, 
ſo unexceptionably atteſted by the con- 
current teſtimony of writers in all Ages, 
from the time when they were firſt de- 


liver'd ; and further, held ſo ſacred by 


all thoſe that poſſeſs d them, that they 


thought no hazard, even of all their 


poſſeſſions. and their lives too, too great 


to run in defence of them, and which 


were 


= _ e TF=—= 


ſtrate a continu'd thread of the divine 


| ſuch a collection of records ſurely cannot 


© belief to them, but to make it their 


what they recommend, that they may 


ſolid and beneficial truths to mankind, 


: and connexion of hiſtory and Chronology, 
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were at all times appeal'd to for the re- 
claiming of men to their duty; and 

finally, which contain ſuch a viſible 

ſeries of the divine providence over men, Ses ch. 6.7 
ſo many oraculous predictions fulfill 'd in 

their proper ſeaſon, and plainly demon- 14. 


purpoſe for the ſalvation of man accom- ia, 
pliſh'd in our Bleſſed Redeemer ; I ſay, 


but prevail with all ſober- minded men, 
that are impartial, truly unbiaſs'd and 
unprejudic'd in their ſearches after truth, 
not only to receive and yield an abſolute 


whole ſtudy to give heed to what is 
therein contain'd, in order to practiſe 


finally partake of the bleſſings therein 
alſo promis'd. 

Let any one compare the ſimplicity 
(I think truly the majeſty) of the Scrip- 
ture ſtile, irs artleſs delivery of the moſt 


and its moſt confiſtent and rational chain 
drawn out from the creation of the world 


to the end of the A#s, containing a 
H 3 period 
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period of 4.010 years; let any one, I ſay, 
compare theſe excellencies of the Scrip- 
tures with the fabulous and meer childiſh 
ſtuff, the continual irreconcilable contra- 
dictions of the Greek and other profane 
writers of hiſtory, the ſoft and uſelef 
wit and politeneſs (any further than for 
a preſent amuſement) of the Greek and 
Roman Authors, and if impartial reaſon is 
his guide, he muſt acknowledge, that ſome 
power ſuperior to man's art and contri- 
vance, was neceflary to conduct and carry 
through ſo long a period, ſo continu'd, 
ſo rational, and ſo uniform a context of 
hiſtory and Chronology, concerning mat- 
ters of the higheſt moment to mankind ; 
and conſequently, that the divine Provi- 
dence was all along engag'd herein, by 
working, and thus making known to men 
a divine ſeries of events, which God was 
pleas'd to purpoſe and accompliſh for the 
redemption of mankind, by the coming 
and ſuffering of his only begotten Son. 
From what has hitherto been ſaid and 
obſerv'd upon this firſt head, it ſeems 
undeniably to follow, that as far as Chro- 
nology can bear teſtimony to the truth 


of any hiſtory, the books of Mo/es, and 
501856 | of 
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of the other holy Scriptures, have the 
unqueſtionable advantage of this teſti- 


mony. 


2dly. Of the Chorography of Moſes's 


writings and of the holy Scriptures in * 


general, By the term Chorography I un- 
derſtand here ſuch a mention of kingdoms, 


© ſlates, cities, rivers, perſons and places, 


which is according to their proper ſitua- 
tion, circumſtance, and the truth of them. 
I cannot examine this particular through- 
out, without giving an exact Chorogra- 


| phical or Geographical deſcription of the 


chief parts of Weſtern-Afia, of Africa, 
and of a conſiderable part of Europe; 
which wou'd engage me in an undertak- 
ing too extenſive for my preſent deſign, 
and altogether unneceflary to make good 
the truth, which is the chief Subject of 
this ſecond Head. It will be ſufficient 


to obſerve and to aſſert, that every one 


of the particulars above ſpoken of, (and 


which are almoſt numberleſs) of which 
mention is made, or a narration of them 


given in the books of Moſes and of the 
following Scriptures; I fay, every one of the 


above particulars was truly and exactly 
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ſuch, according to name, poſition and 
circumſtance, as is related in the books 
of Moſes and of the other Scriptures, as 
will evidently and with great ſatisfaction 
appear to every one that will take the 
pains to examine the matter it ſelf. 

For inſtance, and not to be at too much 
trouble, let any one but look over with 
an inquiſitive eye the travels of St. Paul, 
as given us in the As, or any chapter 
of the Old or New Teſtament, and com- 
pare them with the Maps of Strabo, or 
other Geographical deſcriptions of the 
Antients, or their hiſtories; and he will 
find the Chorographical relations of the 
Scriptures perfectly agreeable to them, 
excepting fuch names of places, perſons, 
&c. which are more antient than the 
times, according to which thoſe maps or 
hiſtories were deſign d and written. From 
this Specimen (if he will proceed to no 
further examination) let him conceive 
(as with good. reaſon he may) the like 
fidelity and accuracy to be in every other 
part of the Bible, and the reſult of this 
ought rationally to be; fince ſo many 


Authors, abſolutely unknown to, and ut- 
terly ſeparated from one another, both 


as 
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as to time and place, ſo perfectly concur 
in the mention of an infinity of things, 
names, places, &c. Iſt. That theſe were 
all men of uprightneſs and integrity. 
2dly. Confidering the frailties of men, 
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ſubje& to inadvertencies, miſtakes, miſ- * 


informations, and other like imperfecti- 
ons, that fuch an harmony and agree. 
ment of Writers can hardly be conceiv'd 
poſſible, without the particular interpo- 
ſition of divine power to effect it. 

| Ir may be proper however to advertiſe 
the Reader, that the ſame perſons, peo- 
ple, cities, Sc. are ſtil'd by different names 
by different Authors (eſpecially by the 
8 Greek and Latin Writers) according to 
the different idioms of their writings. But 
this, notwithſtanding the matter as to 
place, is juſt and true, and the appella- 
tion alſo in the Hebrew tongue in what 
concerns the Old Teſtament, and in the 
| Greek in what concerns the New Teſta- 
ment, is properly given, and by which 
it was known at the time when the ſub- 
ject of thoſe writings were made publick, 


deaux has moreover juſtly taken notice, 


and long after. The learned Dean Pri- Connet, 
. 5. vol. I. 


Pag. 342, 


that after the Jeus were return d from &. 


their 


| 
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their 70 years captivity, when Ezra col. 
lected the books of Scripture, and form d 
his Canon of them, he, in ſome place 
added to the original text of the Penta. 
teuch and others, certain explanatory 
phraſes to render it more intelligible to 
thoſe of his time; and alſo, that he either 
chang'd the names of certain places for 
thoſe they were diſtinguiſh'd by at that 
time, or reſerving the old names, ſuper- 
added the others by way of explanation 


But this is no derogation from the truth 


of the Scripture Chorography, ſince noi 
only the primitive appellations of thok 
places are generally mention'd and known, 


but the point of place and fituation is. i 
exact and conformable to the hiſtory I 


there related. 

And here again we have another moſt 
excellent and an irrefragable argument of 
the veracity of Moſes and the other ſacred 
Writers, I may add, and of the manifeſ 
ſuperintendency of the divine Spirit over 
them; for had they really been no more 
than common Writers or Hiſtoriogra- 
phers, eſpecially conſidering that they 


were not deeply learned (as may appear I 
from their works) but rather ignorant of 


the 
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the more polite and regular knowledge 
of the Metaphyſicks, Philoſophy, and 
other Sciences, it wou'd almoſt have been 
impoſſible for them not to have commit- 
ted many errors or miſtakes (common to 
the moſt learned Authors) in placing the 


ſcenes of their hiſtory and relations, in 
dating the times of the occurrences they 
have left us in writing, and equally im- 


poſſible alſo not to have left us many ir- 


reconcileable contradictions between one 


another (ſuch as we find in profane Wri- 


| ters) to ſtruggle with. But unqueſtion- 


ably to divine Providence ever attending 
them are we to aſcribe it, that ſo many 


different Authors, ſo far diſtant from each 
ocher both as to places and ages of the 


world, have tranſmitted to us ſo uniform, 
ſo conſonant and harmonious a chain and 
connection of hiſtory without any diſa- 


greement or almoſt variation (but with 
relation to the ſubje& of their compoſi- 


tions) from the beginning of time almoſt 
to the period of four thouſand and ten 


years. An infallible proof (I will call ir) 
not only of their veracity, but of the di- 
vine counſel always carrying on the eter- 


nal purpoſe of God, which was to con- 
| | duct 
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duct the minds of men, by an uniform 
ſeries of hiſtory and events, to one prin- 
cipal event, the coming of the Meſſia, long 
before, even almoſt from the beginning 
of the world, promis'd, and at length ful. 
fill'd, in the Birth, Preaching and Suf- 
fering of our Bleſſed Redeemer Jeſin 
Chriſt, for a bleſſing and ſalvation to the 
whole world. 

Thar this proof may appear with the 

ſtronger Emphaſis, let us remember the 

Fee 2 innumerable contradictions in hiſtoric 
Notes on Writings we every where meet with be- 
—— tween the Greek and Latin Writers, even 
the New between the Greeks and the Greeks, and 
— on between the Latin and the Latins them- 
oe = of ſelves, Authors in high admiration for 
_ the 1 ingenious diſpoſition and method of 

"=" their narrations, and inimitable for the 
politeneſs of their diction and ftile; and 
if the intereſt of truth has any ſhare in 
us, if we have any hope, any reliance on 
the divine care and concern for mankind, 
the fmger of God will appear plainly viſi- 
ble throughout thoſe moſt excellent wrt 
rings of the ſacred Penmen, in teſtimony 
that the work they were engag'd in was 
the work of God himſelf, who was ay 
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by his holy Spirit to direct and condu& 
the whole of it : that by the manifeſt vi- 
Gble characters of its truth and fidelity, 
ir might become an infallible guide to 
lead men to the true and acceptable 
knowledge, ſervice and worſhip of God, 
This Argument will have a further illu- 
| {tration from the ſubject of the following 
—_— | | 


S E C T. IV. 


Of the firſt peopling the Earth, or propaga- 
tion of Mankind by the ſons of Noah. 


HE account Moſes gives of the 
firſt inhabitants of the Earth after 
the Flood, and when they had been com- 
petently multiply'd, of their ſeparation 
into different Regions of the world, in 
order to take poſſeſſion of them, and by 
ſucceſſive generations to ſupply them 
with inhabitants, and ſo by degrees to 
lay the foundation not only of /ecial life, 
but of civil unity of many families into 
one aggregate and regular Body or Aſſem- 
bly for their mutual ſafety and participa- 
tion of all the comforts and benefits of 
ſociety; I fay, the account Moſes gives 

1 of 
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of the firſt peopling the Earth, or of the 


I. 1. pag. 
6—7. 
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gradual progreſs of Mankind, may very 
juſtly be deem'd a powerful Argument 
of the truth of the writings of Moſes: 
and this the rather, becauſe not one Au- 
thor among the Heathens has attempted 
to form any ſo much as plauſible con- 
jectures concerning this matter. 
Diodorus Siculus indeed, according to 
the ſyſtems of the Atomical and Epreurean 
Philoſophy, begins his hiſtory with fup- 


_ on poſing that the firſt of human race were 


T= form'd of the ſlime or moiſture of the 


8 Earth: and that the Earth, when firſt 


Exceprng form'd, abounded with an over-fruitful 


procreative matter, which being impreg- 
nated by the ſeaſonable warmth of the 
ſun, and gradually nouriſh'd by the ac- 
ceſſion of new matter, in its proper time 
became molded and ripen'd into the 
perfect compoſition and frame of a hu- 
man Body. That by this firſt produ- 
ction the procreative power of the Earth 
was exhauſted, and from thence forwards 
the firſt Beings ſo produc'd inherited the 
genital or procreative power of their 
mother Earth, and were render'd*capable 
* b begening of themſelves other Beings 

| like 
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like to themſelves. And to this baſe: and 
vile Original does Diadorus aſcribe the at leaſt as 
firſt of human Race, from whence the be Hir 
kingdoms of the world became furniſh'd greet | 
with a numerous people. | phers. 

But how abſurd, irrational and unſa- 
tisfactory is this account of the firſt pa- 
| rents of Mankind? How flimy, groſs 
and unworthy an Original is this of a 
rational intellectual Being? How is this 
ſuppos d and advanc'd without argument 
or reaſon alledg'd for it, nay, in manifeſt 
oppoſition to both, upon the ſole authority 
of fancy and conjecture? And moreover, 
how do theſe conjectures and ſuppoſiti- 
ons leave us ſtill in the dark, when this 
ſlimy offspring, like other vegetables, firſt 
ſprang up, and began to ſwell into blad- 
ders, and burſt out into perfect Beings? 
Neither do we meet with any further in- 
formation concerning the firſt beginning 
of our ſpecies from any other writers of 
Hiſtory. Theſe are often particular in 
their narrations of certain bands of men 
driven and forc'd away from their cities, 
and after a wandring queſt for ſome bet- 
ter or more quiet ſettlements, either them- 
(elves forcibly diſpoſſeſſing the old inno- 


cent 
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cent inhabitants, or ſeizing a free portion 
of the country to themſelves, and planting 
there a new race, or rather a new gene. 
ration of people. But whence theſe them. 
ſelves derive their deſcent, is left uncer- 
tain. And indeed, whatever account we 
have from the Greek Writers of thing 

done before the hiſtoric Æra of the Olym- 

| piads (which fell in with the year of the 
| world 3174, and before Chrift 774, and 
| towards the end of Uzziah's long reign 
| | over Fudah) is as uncertain and fuppol- 
titious, as fable and a fruitful invention 
can'render it. Whatever therefore more 
| perfect knowledge the world has been 
| ble&'d with concerning the tranſactions 
| of men in the primitive Ages, either be- 

| fore or after the general deluge, is en- 

| tirely owing to the books of Moſes: 1 
| borrow'd and fecend-hand glimpſe of 
| ſome matters of which books, together 

1 

| 


with an elegant ſuperſtructure of fable 
and fiction, has furniſh'd the heathen | 
world with the principal themes of their JM 
poems and other compoſitions. 
Hut as utterly blind and ignorant 2 
the Nations, even the polite Nation, I 
have all along continu'd concerning the | 
| | origin 1 
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origin and ſucceſſive propagation - of 
mankind, and of their doings in the 
times of the firſt Ages, the divine coun- 
ſel and providence has notwi 
in conformity to the divine decrees, ever 
preſerv'd amongſt men (whom he choſe 


for the miniſtry of his will to men) a 
nue knowledge of himſelf, and of the 


principal affairs of the world (as far as 
they related to the fulfilling the purpoſes 
of God) by the means of the /ongevity 
or long continuance in life of the Primo- 
genitors of mankind down to the Flood; 
namely, by an eaſy traditionary account 
(to omit the principal method of con- 
veyance by inſpiration and divine revela- 
tion) of things committed by fathers to 
their children (probably not without the 
help of ſome ſigns, or written or engrav'd 
monuments) to the time of Moſes: who 
was the firſt (as we can know of) who 
ſet himſelf to form a Syſtem and general 
Hiſtory of the world, comprehending a 


ſummary account of things carry'd down 


from the firſt creation to near the end of 
his government and life, including the 
ſpace of 2490 years. 

In this Section I have only undertaken 


o ſhow, that what. Moſes has written 
I con- 
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concerning the peopling the Earth, and 
the founding of Nations, bears all the 
marks and characterss of truth. To avoid 
prolixity and perplexity, I ſhall folloy 
the text of Moſes: and that my diſcourſe 
may neither be tedious nor unneceſſary, 
I ſhall purſue this method, vig. To ſhow 
that the account of Moſes concerning this 
point, is perfectly agreeable to that we 
have from antient Greek Writers: and 
here again, not to tire the Reader, I ſhall 
content myſelf with quoting one * pro- 
fane Author of Note, tho' more might be 
alledg'd; which, I hope, will be ſuffici- 
ent to convince any one of the undoubt- 
ed veracity and credibility of What Mee: 
has written, and of the continu'd con- 
cern of divine Providence for mankind, 
by fixing amongſt men ſo authentick and 


precious a record for their information 


and certain guide to all neceſſary know- 
ledge, and fo wonderfully preſerving it 
to theſe our days, tobe an infallible Note 
and Proof of God's true Religion. 

« ve i d fo Tr oſe i; bu 
ſo, de r be —1 = Tee he . ac- 


cording to the known truth of the profane Hiſtory. For 
he writ for the fake of thoſe who were vers d in ſuch 
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Interpreters of the Scriptures, and ſome 
inquiſitive Writers, have much buſied 
themſelves to find out after what manner 
preciſely, and ven, and by whoſe autho- 
tity the Earth was divided among the 
ſons of Noah and their Families. As to 
myſelf, I fax it as a rule and a principle 
in matters known to us only by divine 
Revelation or by the Scriptures, to keep 
cloſe to the plain text of Scripture : and 

as in doctrinal matters, to add no new 
terms nor notions to what the holy Spirit 
of God has dictated (conceiving divine 
things to be too high for us to know any 
thing of them beyond what is reveal'd) 
ſo likewiſe to be cautious in forming 
conjectures concerning facts that are but 
briefly deliver'd by the ſacred Writers, 
| becauſe we cannot attain to any certain 
| knowledge of them; and moreoyer, ſuch 
a knowledge is rather curious than neceſ- 
ſary. | , 
1g, i in the tenth chapter of .Gene/is, 
that Moſes begins his account, of the ſons 
and poſterity of Noab, and of the ſeveral 
Nations of the world being founded by. 
| them: it begins thus; Now theſe are the Gen. x. x; 
Generations of the ſons of Noah, Shem, wm 
f Ham, and Japhet: and unto them were 
7 (6 ſons 
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Sons born after the flood. The ſons of 
Japhet: Gomer, and Magog, and Madai, 
and Javan, and Tubal, and Meſhech, and 
Tiras. And the ſons of Gomer: Aſhke. 
naz, and Riphath, and Togarmah. And 
the ſons of Javan : Eliſha, and Tarſhiſh, 
Kittim, and Dodanim. By theſe (that is 
chiefly by the deſcendents of Gomer and 
Favan) were the Iſles of the Gentiles di- 
vided in their lands, every one after his 
tongue after their Families in their Na. 
tions. Let us now ſee how and whether 
this is true in fact. 
But in the firſt place it will be neceſ- 
ſary to know what is here meant by th: 


Illes of the Gentiles. According to our 


trade with her by Sea, And 1 Maccab: 


notion, an ie is a tract of land ſurround- 
ed by the Sea or by water. But this 
does not ſeem to be the Scripture- mean- 
ing of an Je in this place: this rather 
denotes here a tract of land or a country, 
the uſual paſſage to which was by ſea or 
by water, more eſpecially ſuch as dealt in 
traffick, as may be prov'd by many texts 
of Scripture. See I/. xi. 11. and xl. 15. 
and Exel. xxvii. 3. Tyre is a Merchant of 


many people, for many Iſlands, that is, 


many countries, or their people, come 10 
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xiv. 5. Simon foot Joppa for an haven, 
and for an entrance to the Iſles of the Sea, 
that is, in order to traffick with diſtant 
trading countries by Sea. By the Iſles 
therefore of the Gentiles are undoubtedly 
here underſtood all thoſe countries that 
lay North-Weſt of Fudea, as Afia Minor, 
or all that tract of Land that lies North 
of the Mediterranean Sea, and the Regi- 


ons beyond them, as may appear from 


La. xi. 11. And it ſhall come to paſs, that 
the Lord ſhall ſet his hand to recover the 
remnant of” bis people from Aſſyria, from 
beyond Egypt, from Pathros, from Cuſh, 
from Elam, from Shinar, from Hamath, 
and from the Iſlands of the Sea. Where 
the Iſlands of the Sea are expreſly diſtin- 
guiſh'd from Ægypt, and from the Eaſt- 
ern Continent, 


In the ſeparation therefore of the ſons 


of Noah, and in the diviſion of the 
Earth (however this was made, whether 


by the ſpecial appointment of God, or 


of Noah, or by lot, or by the free con- 


ſent of the Parties themſelves, nothing of 
which is diftindtly enough expreſs'd by 
Moſes) J ſay, in this diviſion, the Illes of 
be Gentiles (that were ſo call d after. 

I 3 _ wards) 
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wards) that is, Aja Minor, and the Re. 
gions Weſt of them, fell to the ſhare of 
Faphet and his Poſterity. And we haye 
plain footſteps of the truth of this. For, 
as Bochart obſerves from many Greek 
Writers, J. 3. c. 1. the Grecians acknow- 


ledg d *Tamer@., Japetus to be the foun- 


der of them, and that 79 one was more 


antient than be; inſomuch that *Janer&, 
Fapetus was a proverbial word for an old 
man, and for one doting with age. l 
know the Antients have invented many 
fabulous things of FJapetus: and, no 
doubt, an imperfect knowledge of the 
Scripture-Hiſtory was the chief ground- 
wrork of theſe and many of their abſurd 
fables (ſuch as che Giants Wars with the 
Gods from the building of the Tower of 
Babel, &c.) For the fabulous Japetus 


even according to the fable, cou d not 


be antient enough to be the foundation 
of the proverbial ſayings above inen- 
tion d, and to be reckon'd the Parent of 
the Grecians. I have inſerted this obſer- 
vation here, to ſhow the ſtrong proba- 
bility (for I pretend to no further evi- 
dence in ſuch matters) that theſe ſayings 
of the Greeks took their riſe from Japbet, 


the fon of Noah, *' © The 
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The firſt fon of Faphet nam'd by Moſes 
is Gomer, Who, with his Deſcendents, 
poſſeſs d themſelves of the leſſer Aſia, 


2 is, as Joſephus afhrms, J. I. Antig. c. 7. 


from the mountains Amanus and Taurus 
to the river Tanais or Don, and in Eu- 
rope to the land of Gades (now Cadix.) 
And in proof of this Jeſephus takes no- 
tice, that the People in his time call'd 
Galatæ, were formerly call'd Togu, 
Gomarens. Toſephus wou'd hardly have 
ſo poſitively affirm'd this to the Greeks 
(for whom he writ) had he not had very 
authentic quotations from creditable Au- 
thors to have made his aſſertion good. 
See more of this Wells's Geography, Vol. I. 


pag. 116. 


Faphet's ſecond fon is Mageg, who has 


no poſterity reckon'd to him by Moyes : 


— 
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but in the other Scriptures there occur 5. Bo- 


many occaſions of mentioning the people © chart, 


l. 3. 
. & 


of Magog ; and agreeably to the Scripture We! Well 
ſituation of Magog, Strabo, I. TT. p. 618. vat 


Albania, and is the country now call'd 
* ag between the Caſpian and Euxin 


I 4 The 


mentions a country by the name of Pg. 59. 
Tuyapiym, Gogarene, being contiguous to 
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The third ſon Madai (without any 
mention of his children) no doubt, is 
the father of the Medes, and Media. See 


. Bechart, I. 3. c. 14. and Wells's Geogr. pag 


164. The next mention'd fon is Favar, 
of whom by and by, together with his 


children. 


The fifth ſon Tubal; the dach Meſheck, 
of whom the Mie, a people on the 
North of the Euxin Sea and Palus Mo- 
tis is deſcended, and from them A/ 
covia and Mſcovites. But it is not ſa 
eaſy to find out the Deſcendents of Tubal 
Foſephus cit. ſays, the 1beri, a people 
ſituate on the Eaſtern Coaſt of Pontus 
Euxinus, were antiently call'd Thobeli, 
from Thobelus or Tubal. See Bochart, l. z. 
c. 12. Wells's Geogr. Vol. I. pag. 155. 

Tiras or Thirgs the ſeventh and laſt 


ſon of Fapher, who alſo has no ſons 


numbred to him, is very reaſonably ſup- 
pos d to be the father of the Thracian:: 


for Thrax, which ſignifies a Thracian 


both in the Greek and Latin Tongue, is 
but a ſmall variation from Thiras: and 
there are many plain footſteps in Thrace, 
or thereabouts, of this name; for Mar: 
the Thracian God is cal d Owggg, Tbou- 

ras 
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ras and Thoures, and Thouros by the 
Greeks. There was a River alſo bearing 
the name of Thyras, and Athyras, and 
other places of Tyris, &c. See Bocbart, 
. 3. c. 2. 

1 come now to the ſons of Gomer, and 
| grandſons of Faphet : of whom the firſt 
© nam'd is Aſhkenaz. Strabo, |. 14. pag. 
778. makes mention of a Territory in 
Myfia call'd Aſcania, and of a Lake 
© there and a River of Aſcanius: where 
likewiſe Aſcanius was a common name 
© of their principal men; ſo Aneas's ſon 
was call'd Aſcanius, which bears a mani- 
feſt reſemblance of Gomer's ſon Aſhkenas, 
the father, as has been prov'd, having 
his ſettlement alſo in this Region. Some 
are of opinion, that Pontus Euxinus thus 
derives its appellation from Aſbłenaz: 
the Greeks generally changing the names 
of places according to the Grecian accent, 
and ſometimes to ſuit properly the name 
of the place itſelf, and yet to keep ſome- 
thing of its primitive ſound (a cuſtom 
common to all living languages, as I 
ſhall rake notice of by and by) formerly 
gave that great inland Sea the name of 
Pontus Axenus, Age &, that is, inbo- 

4 7 ſpitable, 
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ſpitable, by reaſon of the barbarity of the 

Borderers, who uſually ſacrific'd and fed 

upon all ſtrangers that came that way 

but when in after-times the inhabitant 

became civiliz'd and humane to travel. 

lers, the name of it was again new mol. 

ded into Pontus, "EvZw@., Euxinus, or 

hoſpitable. See Bachart, I. 3. c. 9. It can- 

not be doubted but the country there. 
| abouts was denoted by the name of A.- 
| | kenaz in the Scripture and among the 
| „ Jews; for Feremiab the Prophet ſpeak- 
| ing of Cyrus's expedition into Aſia Minor, 
and of his reduction of Babylon, fays, 
Call together againſt her (Babylon) tt: 
kingdoms of Ararat, Minni, and Aſhke- 
naz: Now that the Prophet meant here 
by A/bkenaz, the country here above ſpo- 
ken of, appears very probable from a fad 
atteſted. by Xenophon, Cyroped. I. 7. pag, 
148, 149. that Cyrus, after the taking 

| of Sardis, ſent _ Hyſtaſpes into Phrygio, 
near the Helleſpunt, who brought with 

| him a Body of that people arm'd, &c. to 
fo Cyrus, who plac'd chem among bis 
= 2 7 and led chem back wich he. 
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The ſecond of Gomer's ſons is Ripbat. 
Joſepbus, I. I. Antiq. c. 7. ſpeaks of it as 
of a thing well known, that a People in 
his (and at this) time call'd Paphlagoni- 
ons in Afia Minor, were antiently call'd 
Riphatheans. 

The third and laſt of Gomer's ſons is 
Togarma, Which the LXX Interpreters 
frequently write Oopyaue and Taha h,, 
Thergama. and Torgama. Whence, by 
an eaſy and almoſt inſenſible change, 
comes Trogma and Trochma. Strabo, I. 12. 
pag. 662. ſays, the Trocmi poſſeſs the con- 


| fines of Pontus and Cappadocia, From 
hence I proceed to the 


Second ſon of Fapher, to whom Moſes 


numbers up a numerous Iſſue, is Javan. 


Some Grecians ſuppoſe that the name of 
Ionia, and Tonians, by which Greece and 
the Grecians in general are ſignify d, is 
deriv'd from Ton, the ſon of Xuthus, ne- 


phew of Deucalion: and that the Jonia 


and the Ionians of Afia Minor took that 
appellation from a colony of the Athe- 
mans that ſettled there. But it is much 
more likely that the Tones and the Ioni- 
ans of Greece were rather deſcended from 
ihe Imant of Afia Miner, being more 

Eaſtward, 
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Eaſtward, who were the poſterity of Ja. 
van. For it is very natural to conceive 
that as Japbet the father's firſt ſettlement 
was in Afia Minor, after his ſeparation 
from his brothers Sem and Hem, who 
remain'd in the more Eaſtern parts, and, 
as we have now ſeen very probable cha. 
racers of Gomer and his ſons placing their 
habitation in that country; ſo is it alf 
moſt likely, that Javan did not with- 
draw to a very great diſtance from his 
brother Gomer, there being abundantly 
room enough for them all in that large 
and moſt fruitful Tra& of Land. It 
certain moreover, that in the Scripture 
ſtyle Greece is denoted by Javan; thus 
Dan. xi. 2. ſpeaking of the fall of the 
Perfian Empire by Alexander, ſays, Be. 
bold, there ſhall land up yet three Kings in 
Perſia, and the fourth ſhall be far rich 
than they all: and by his firength through 


bis riches he ſhall ſtir up all again the 


Realm of Grecia, in the Hebrew it is, 
againſt the Realm of Javan, and the 


LXX Interpreters for Javan put Exam, 


Greeks. Which plainly gives us to un- 
derſtand, that the Jeus underſtood the 
Greeks to be the poſterity of Javan. 

And 
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And it is not difficult to conceive how 
7avan, or, as the LXX Interpreters often 


write it, Iavey, Joiian, may by degrees 


be contracted into Jon. See Bochart, I. 3. 
c. z. and Wells, vol. I. pag. 151. | 

Favan's eldeſt fon is nam'd Eliſbab, of 
whoſe ſettlement I can meet with no ſa- 
tisfactory account. Foſephus cit. will have 
the antient Æoles or Æolians in lefler 
Afia, to be deſcended from Eliſbab. 
Hellas in Greece ſeems to have a greater 
affinity to the name of Eliſbab. 

Tarſhiſh, the ſecond of Favan's ſons, 


beyond all queſtion, fix d his ſtation at 


or near Tarſus in Cilicia, which even to 


this our time preſerves his name almoſt 


without any alteration. A manifeſt in- 
dication to whom principally it owes its 


name. If the Reader is defirous to be 
further inform'd of the trading and ſhips 


of Tarſbiſb, their colonies ſettled in Spain, 
Sc. he may conſult Bochart, I. 3. c. 7. 

and after him Wellis Geogr. vol. I. pag. 
1. 


The third fon of Faven is Chittim; 


and it is certain, from 1 Maccad. i. 1. 


that the eus look d upon the Macedo- 
nian as the poſterity of Chittim, at ly 
cir 
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their country to be fo call'd from him. 
For the Author, ſpeaking there of Ale. 
ander the Great, ſays, that he ſet out from 
the land of KerTeuciu, Ketteieim, and 
c. 8. 5. ſtyles Philip and Perſeus king; 
of Macedon, Kings of Krrilas, Chiteo- 
rum, where it is mark'd in the margin 
of the Bible, or Macedonians. Conform. 
ably to this Heſpchius obſerves, that Ma. 
cedonia went formerly by the name Mz. 
_ cetia: and A. Gellius, I. g. c. 3. cited by 
|  Bochart, I. 3. c. g. calls Philip, Macetiz 
| Rex, King of Macetia or Macedon. There 
are indeed ſome Prophecies of the Scrip- 
| tures which ſeem to ſignify the Romans 
| by Chittim, as Dan. xi. 30. Num. xxiv. 24. 
L1.c.7. Ezek. xxvii. 6. and Joſephus thinks the 
iſle of Cyprus to have been the lot of 
| | Chittim, and from him to have been ori- 
ginally call d Chethima; and further ob- 
ſerves, that a city of Cyprus, call'd by 
the-Greeks, according to their cuſtom of We 1 
wreſting and moulding the names of places, 
Citium. And, as it is well known, that 
many parts of Italy were at leaſt new 
| peopled by colonies from Greece, tis not 
| unlikely but ſome of them might be of 
the poſterity of Chittim, and give the 
2 name 
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name of their Progenitor to the colony or 
place of their ſettlement. 

As to Dodanim, the youngeſt of Ja- 
vans ſons, Authors do not agree about a 
People or Territory that was nam'd from 
him: and Joſephus has left him out in 

his account. Some conjecture, that he 
did not remove far from his brethren, 
and are inclin'd to ſuppoſe on that ac- 
| count, that the Dores or Dorians of Afia 
y Minor might be deſcended from Doda- 
7 nm or Dodan ; for the alteration of one 
c ſingle letter of d intor (which in Hebrew 
- are near alike) changes Dodan into Do- 
; 
b 
e 


=” 


— — 7 
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— 
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ran, whence Dorian. Why alſo may we 
not fay, that Dodona, a city of Epirus, 
near to which was the famous Grove of 
f Oaks, ſacred to Jupiter, was a derivation 
| from Dodanim. 
- From this ſhort account of Vapber and 
his ſons, and of the Nations founded by 
| WW them, I proceed, according to the order 
„of Moſes, to treat of 
l Ham (or Cham, as it is promilcurally 
V written) the youngeſt of Noah's ſons, and 
t I © the Nations begun by them, Gen. x. 
f I 6-20, © Andithe ons of Ham, Cuſh, and 
e Mizraim, and Phut, and Canaan. And 
4 the 


Arguments in Proof of 
the ſons of Cuſh, Seba, and Havilah (e- 
Chavilah) and Sabtah, and Raamab 
(LXX Pe) Me » Regma ) Sheba, aud 
Dedan. And Cuſh begat Nimrod; } 


began to be a mighty one in the earth, 4 


mighty hunter. And the beginning of bit 
kingdom was Babel, and Erech, and Ac: 
cad, and Calneh, in the land of Shing, 
Out of that land went forth Asſhur, ani 
builded Nineveh, and the city Rehoboth, 
and Calah, and Reſen, between Nineveh 
aud Calah. And Mizraim begat Luddim, 
and Anamim, and Lehabim, and Naph- 
tulim, and Pathruſim, and Caſluhim (au 
of whom came Philiſtiim) and Caphtorim 
And Canaan begat Sidon his firſt-born, 
and Heth, and the Jebuſite, and Emorite 
(or Amorite) and the Girgaſite, and th 
Hivite, and the Arkite, and the Sinite, 
and the Arvadite, and the Zemarite, and 
the Hamathite (theſe poſſeſs d the whole 
land of Judea on both the ſides of or- 
dan.) Theſe are the ſons of Ham after 
their Families, after their Tongues, in 
their Countries, and in their Nations, 
| Now it being no where ſpecify'd where 
Ham himſelf fix'd his ſettlement (as 
the calc allo of Japbet and Sem) we have 
no 
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no particular place call'd by his name. 
But, as in the book of P/alms, the land 
of Ham ſignifies AÆgypt, it is probable his 
chief reſidence was there. There was 
alſo very. early a famous Temple that was 
erected in the confines between Libya and 
Agypt, dedicated to Jupiter Ammon, or 
Hammon, which probably was firſt made 


| facred in honour of Ham, idolatry hay- 
ing begun early in Agypt; whence, in 


after-times, the Greeks might name it 
Tupiter- Ammon, or Hammon, for Jupiter 
had as many names almoſt as there were 


countries or famous cities. Burt this, like 


many other particulars contain'd in the 
old Grecian Writings and Hiſtory, is no 
more than conjecture, without ſufficient 
foundation of a ſettled opinion. But the 
Hiſtorical Monuments, with relation to 
the ſons of Ham, are more ſatisfactory. 
And, 


V. Concerning Cuſh, Foſephus's teſti- 


mony, I. 1. Ant. c. 7. is very full, via. that 


the Zthiopians were in his time known, 
and vulgarly call'd Chuſeans, both by 
themſelves (the Æthiopians in their own 
tongue) and the Afiaticłs in general. In 

_ Scrip- 
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Scripture the Arabians chiefly are deno- 
ted by Cigſb, from whom probably the 
Ethiopians derive their origin as well a; 
their name. Near to Cſb or Arabia, or 
in a part of it, the Sabeans (fo nam'd 


from Sebah or Sheba, or from both) are 


plac'd by Pliny, viz, in the more South. 
ern part of Arabia, along the Coaſt from 
the Red Sea to the Perſian Gulph: and 
not far from hence Prolomy and Stepha- 
nus make mention of a city, *Peyps, 
Rhegma, roam f is the name the LXX 
in Greek tranſtate for Raamab; and 
the Hebrew my may be pronounc'd 
either way, according to the different 
way of articulating the gnain y in He 
brew. Havilab or Chavilah, a third fon 
of Cuſb, tranſmitted his name to a people 
of Arabia, mention'd by Strabo, I. 16. p. 
886, viz. Chaulotæi. Concerning the 
other ſons of Cuſb, Sabtah, Sabtachah, 
and Dedan, ſee Bochart, I. 4. c. 3, &c. and 
 Wells's Geogr. vol. I. pag. 197, &c. 

It follows in the text of Moſes, And Cuſn 
begat Nimrod; he began to be a mighty 
one, he was, a mighty hunter, and the be- 
ginning of | his | kingdom was Babel, Er. 
Nimrod having greatly diſtinguiſh'd " 
. ra e 
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ſelf from his brethren by his ambirious 
attempts, Moſes ſeems to treat of him as 
ir were apart by himſelf, ſtyling him 4 
mighty one, a mighty hunter. The moſt 
antient Hiſtories being in effect loſt, and 
the account we have from the Greeks of 
the tranſactions of thoſe primitive times, 
being extremely dark and imperfect, and 
miſerably leavened with fable and con- 
tradiction, and different names alſo being 


many times given by different Authors 


to the fame perſons, hence ariſes almoſt 
an impoſſibility of forming any ſatisfa- 


ctory idea of things done at that diſtance. 


And hence alſo it is that we meet with 
no diſtinct account of Nimrod (whom 
Joſephus writes Nabrodes) in antient Hi- 
ſtories. And again, hence it is that Mo- 
dem Chronologiſts and other Writers run 
into a great contrariety of ſentiments 
concerning many Articles of antient Hi- 


ſtory. Some will have it, that Nimrod 


was the Ninus, and the Belus or God 


whom the Babylonians worſhipp'd as the 


Founder of their Empire. Others form 
quite contrary conjectures. What chiefly 
relates to my purpoſe in this matter is, to 
obſerve that the firſt foundation of Rule 
a K 2 and 
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and Empire was laid at Babylon, con- 
formably to what we learn from Me 


And in this, I believe, all Writers agree. 


And this is a very ſtrong proof of the 
truth of Moſes's Syſtem of the peopling 
of the Earth, and the foundation of Na- 
tions. And the ſingular character that 
Moſes gives N imrod, that he was a mighty 
hunter, is worth our notice: for it is 
not to be doubted, but his being active 
and valiant in hunting, drew after him 
great numbers of men; and his exploits 
in the deſtruction of wild and ſavage 
Animals, which began greatly to multi- 
ply, to infeſt the roads and paſſages, and 
to deſtroy great numbers of men and their 
cattle, render'd Nimrod very beneficial to 
civil ſociety, and his name honourable; 
which eaſily furniſh'd an active and bold 
ſpirit with a very proper occaſion to ex- 
alt himſelf to ſome Rule and Authority 
over the commonalty of men, and by 
degrees to a ſettl d and eſtabliſh'd power, 


either by common conſent, or by force» 


And this manner of becoming great and 


famous by valorous expeditions againſt 


ſavage and voracious animals, that ren- 
der'd the 11 and their very 
dwel- 
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dwellings dangerous, and of attaining the 
higheſt, even to divine honours, was 
frequently in after-times made uſe of by 
the Heroes of old, Hercules, Theſeus, &c. 
See Bochart, l. 4. c. 12. and Perizonius 


| Orig. Babyl. c. 12. pag. 233. and Cicero, 


L 2. de Nat. Deor. p. 58, obſerves, Imma- 
nes & feras belluas nanciſcimur wvenando, 
ut & veſcamur his, & exerceamur in ve- 


| nando ad fimilitudinem bellice diſcipline : 
e bunt and catch huge and ſavage beaſts 
| both for our food, and for the exerciſe of a 


hind of martial diſcipline; for this ſtill 


| continues and inures the body in the habir 


of hard and dangerous exerciſes, where 


not only courage and activity is neceſſary, 
but alſo wiles and ſtratagems, to prevent 


the eſcape of thoſe fierce Animals. 
I ſhall not enlarge on any proof con- 


cerning Babel and Babylon: every one is 


ſufficiently acquainted with this particu- 
lar; nor, for the ſame reaſon, concern- 


ing Nineveh: which is ſuppog'd to have 


been founded by Ninus; who, if he is 
not Nimrod himſelf (as ſome reaſonably 
| conjecture) he was very probably Nim- 
| 7094's ſon, by reaſon of the great antiquity 


of that famous city. The text of Mo/es, 
K 3 accords 


N 
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according to our tranſlation, viz, Out o 

_ in that land (Shinhar) went forth Asſhur 
chat tract and builded Nineveh, ſeems to import 
Nan and that As/hur the fon of Sem was the foun. 
Boylan of der of Nineveh. But this will not agree 
with the account of Maſes concerning the 
ſettlements of Sem and Ham, and Nin. 

rod's adventures. The text ſhou'd rather 

be thus tranſlated, that Nimrud (or N. 

mus) went out of the land of Shinar (where 

he had erected his firſt government) it 

So it is ex· Asſhur or Aſſyria, and ſeiz d part of the 
. poſſefiion of the ſons of Sem, and extend. 


the mar- 


1 ed his dominion Northward, and built 
x. 11. for Nineveb. See Bochart, I. 4. c. 12. As to 


ö be the places of Erech, Accad, and Calne, 

ts mo Ptolemy places a city call'd Arecca, near 

See Synop. the laſt or moſt Southern turning of the 

> Y common channel of the Tigris and Ei- 

phrates; and Strabo, I. 1 I. pag. 619. men- 

tions a country near Babylon, nam'd Cha- 

lonitis, according to the Greek turn of 

Colneb. Ido not find any plain foorſteps 

of Accad. See Wellss Geogr. Vol. L. pag 
227. I proceed to ns 

Mi zraim the ſecond fon of Han: and 

I shall content myſelf with Foſephus's te 


. re 1, 1. Ant. 0. that the g 
Ba tiam 
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{ans are commonly known by the name 
of Mezreans amongſt the inhabitants 
themſelves, and are often ſo nam'd by 


| Greek Authors. Joſepbus rakes no notice 


of his ſons, ſaying their names were loſt 
in ſucceeding times ; we meet with ſome 


mention of ſome of them in the Scrip- 
| tures. As to Lehabim, the third ſon of 
EF Mizraim, Toſephus thinks that Africa 
| derives its antient name of Libya from 


Libys or Lebabim. The third fon of 
Ham is Phut; and Yoſepbus fays, that 
there is a people in Mica call'd Phutz or 


* Phutians, and a river of that name in 
Mauritania. Canaan, the youngeſt of 


Ham's ſons, and his ſons Sidon and Heth, 
Sc. have left behind fo manifeſt chara- 


cters of their names, that 'tis needleſs to 


add any thing touching them and their 


| poſſeſſions. Only it muſt be obferv'd, 


that when the Fows under Moſes and 
Jeſbua afterwards ſeiz d their poſſeſſions 


according to the divine promiſe and pre- 
dictions, that whole Land chang'd almoſt 


the whole Syſtem of its names, and re- 

cev'd new ones from the Jews. 

"Sem, the third and laſt ſon of Nvah, 

mention'd' by Moſes, had for his ſons 
* K 4 Elam, 
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Elam, and As/hur, and © Arphaxad, and 
Lau, and Aram, Gen. x. 22, 23. From 
Elam came the Elamites or Elymai, men- 
tiond by Strabo, l. 16. pag. 85 f. on the 
Eaſt of Babylonia: and as Iſa. xxii. 6, 
ſays, that Elam bare the quiver; and Jer. 
xlix. 35. The Lord will break the bow of 
Elam, the chief of their might ; ſo Strabs, 
pag. 860. takes notice that the Elymei 


were excellent Bowmen, and- abounded 


with them, and liv'd on the ſpoil, pag. 859. 


Asfhur and Aſſyria, or, as it is ſometime 
written, Attyria, is continually mention'd 
in hiſtory: and it is not to be doubred 
but that a part of Aſyria, antiently call 
Arrapacbitis (chang'd probably from A,. 
pbaxaditis) mention d by Ptolemy, de. 
rives its name from Arphaxad: and ſe 
phus cit. ſays the Chalgeans were formerly 
call'd Arphaxadeans: and that the L 
were formerly nam'd Ludi. The fifth 
and. youngeſt ſon of Sem, Aram, trant- 


mitted his: name to the people of - the 


country now call'd Syria, who from him 
were. before call'd Arimi, Arimæi and 
Arama:, Arimeans, Arameans. Homer 


Thad. B. v. 783. and Hefiod Theog. v. 304 


ſpeak of the Arimi as a people of thi 


country 
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country; and Strabo, I. 13. pag. 724. ſays, 
dome take the Syrians to be the Arimi, 
(Arimians) whom now they call Aramos, 
(Arameans) and J. 16. pag. 9 11. ſays, that 
Homer mentions the Arimos, and takes 
them for the people of Syria, and per- 
haps, adds he, the Greeks call d them Ara- 
mæos or Arimos; for we find a great 


| change: of names chiefly among the Barba- 
© rians, of which he gives ſome inſtances. 


And thus I have briefly gone through 


che Syſtem of Moſes concerning the foun- 


dation of Nations, and the peopling of 


the Earth by the ſons of Noah and their 
poſterity: and I hope my endeavour will 


ve the ſame influence on the well-diſ- 
d Reader (eſpecially if he takes the 


| pains to examine it carefully) as it has 


on me, vi. a firm belief of the truth of 
what Moſes has deliver d. I know many 


$ things may be alledg'd by /ceptical and 


prejudic'd men, in oppoſition to fo ſtrong 
a teſtimony of truth: as, that this way 


of argument conſiſts chiefly of far-fetch'd 


reſemblances, conjectural changes of let- 
ters in names, and ſuppoſitions of deri- 
vations from ſuch particular Perſons, &e. 
In anſwer to which, I will not deny that 

£ there 


\ 
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there is room, in ſome meaſure, for ſuch 
replies, if men will be diſputatious: But 
if they will impartially follow reaſon, and 
ſeriouſly conſider the nature of things, ] 
affirm ſuch objections to have no juſt 
foundation. For, in arguments of | this 
nature, we cannot require ocular and 
palpable evidence, as of things done be- 
fore our eyes: the nature of government 
in general, and of mutual truſt and faith 
in civil ſociety, manifeſtly demonſtrate 
the contrary, where a commonly approy'd 
and current report, and without contre 
diction to it, is, in all courts of judica- 
ture and civil intercourſes between men 
of che ſame ſociety, judg'd a full argu 


ment of the truth of facts. And nothing 


more is neceſſary to render a law obliga- 
tory, than that it be publiſh'd by men in 
authority; and that it be not contrary to 
reaſon. nor religion, i. e. the law of God. 
And as Religion is in truth the. divine 
Government, wherein Man is ſubject to 
the divine law, whether this be made 

known to him by his reaſon only, or by 
a ſpecial revelation of God, whenever any 
precept, as of God, is propounded to him 
by ſuch a teſtimony, or ſuch a propor- 


tion 
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tion of evidence, that he cannot but 
judge it highly probable, that ſuch a I mean ſo 
precept is from God, he certainly 1 
| bound in conſcience to receive and obey fur ple 
it as ſuch: for the nature of our ſubjection bable. 
to God is undoubtedly ſuch, that when 
we have reaſon to be truly perſuaded that 
God has ſpoken, it is our duty to believe 
and receive what is ſo ſpoken: and what- 
erer is propounded to us by ſuch a pro- 
portion of evidence that we cannot but 
judge that tis highly probable that God 
has ſpoken it, we have reaſon to be truly 
perſuaded that God has ſpoken it: and 
by conſequence we are in duty bound to 
believe and receive it. So to render poli- 
tical laws obligatory beyond excuſe, no 
more is required than that they be pub- 
lſh'd at firſt in ſome of the moſt publick 
Places of reſort in the State; from whence 
they are communicated, by general re- 
pott by creditable Perſons, to the far great- 
ett part of the Subjects; and ſo being con- 
tinu d to ſucceeding generations without 
a repeal, become obligatory to them alſo. 
Now to apply this to the preſent Subject:: 
Ido nat pretend that this account of 
Moſes concerning the ſons of Noah, bears 
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the authority of a law (excepting to thoſe 
who believe it done by the direction of 
the divine Spirit, as all good Chriſtians 
do): but as to its credibility, it is found. 
ed on as ſtrong an authority. For it was 


firſt publiſh'd by: Moſes, who was (as we 


upon ſtrong evidences juſtly believe, the 
Miniſter of God to the Fews, appointed 
as ſuch by divine Revelation; at leaſt he 
was) the ſupreme Magiſtrate and Lay. 
giver of the Jews: it was acknowledg'd 
by them as dictated by God, and it has 
continu d ever fince to be held as ſuch by 
all ſucceeding generations of them to this 
very day, and from them communicated 
to us Chriſtians, with a much ſtronger 
enforcement, by the confirmation of 
Cbriſt himſelf. So that I cannot con- 
ceive how an Article of this nature, where 
ocular evidence cannot be had, can be 
ſupported with a more perſuaſive and 
urgent atteſtation ; eſpecially hen we 
conſider that the whole current of Anti- 
quity, the plain teſtimony of aliens and 


ſtrangers, and every other circumſtance, 


ſo happily and juſtly correſponds to it. 
As to the cavils above- mention d, that 
the Argument of this fourth Section is 

_ 
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chiefly made up of far-ferch'd reſemblan- 
ces of names, of conjectural changes of 
letters in names, and ſuppos d derivations 


from ſuch and ſuch Perſons, variations in 
their names, Fc. Iſt. It is not altogether 


true; for there are many particulars, 


where there is no variation at all, as in 
Mizraim for the Agyptians, Cuſh for the 
| Arabians, Asfhur or Aſſur for the Afyri- 
ans, Arameans for the Syrians, &c. But 
allowing that this were, in ſome meaſure, 
the caſe; yet, when we conſider the rea- 


fon of this, the difficulty vaniſhes. For 


| univerſal experience demonſtrates, that 
all living languages are continually ſub- 
ject to changes: that the ſame words are 


very different in different provinces where 


| the ſame tongue is in uſe, and very diffe- 
| rently accented: that by the conqueſt of 


arms the fame country may be many 


| times new peopled by a ſucceſſion of fo- 


reign colonies, and conſequently the pri- 
mitive language of the country may 
either be wholly loſt, or be greatly blen- 
ded with a foreign medley of words and 
phraſes: and laſtly, that the country it 
ſelf, its cities, rivers, &c. may receive 
new names, or at leaſt the old ones may 

be 
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be new molded, according to the termi. 
nation and accent of the new prevailing 
tongue. So it happen d to the Fews by 
the Chaldeans or Babylonians; thus again 
to theſe and the other Eaſtern Nations by 
the Greeks: and again to theſe by the 
Romans and Latins: and laſtly, theſe ſhard 
wich the former by the Northern Peopl, 
Seythians, &c. And chis was the cafe of 
our antient Britous from the Saxons, &c. 

This being the real inconſtant ſtate of 
things, how is it poſſible to expect, that 
the very fame names written by Moſes in 
the tenth chapter of Genefis, ſhou'd con. 
tinue invariably the ſame through fuch : 
viciſſitude of different languages to thele 
our days, or even to the birth of our Blef- 
ſed Saviour? I think it rather a manifeſt 
token of God's providence over the world, 
that the ſame name paſſing through ſo 
many different organs. and, as it were, 
molds, 'ſhou'd ſtill preferve ſo near a te- 


ſemblance to that of the firſt Founder's, 
in order to its becoming a plain monu- 
ment of the truth of thoſe things written N 
by his ſervant Moſes, And what is chiefly 


remarkable. here, is, chat the plain cha- 
racers not of one only, but of almoſt al 
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the perſons names contain'd in Moſes's 
catalogue above-mention'd, are yet to be 
met with in hiſtories of undoubted anti- 
quity and fidelity, and which had no re- 
lation at all, by way of alliance or friend- 
ſhip, to the Few!/h affairs. If but one or 

two of them had ſo ſtood out the waſte 
of time, we might have been pendulous 
in our judgment whether fuch names 
were truly the relicts of the primitive 
ones, or rather of others that are acci- 

dentally found to have a refemblance to 
dhe primitive ones: but as the entire Roll 
of them is ſtill remaining, no Appeal can, 
wich any colour of reaſon, lie againſt it. 
I would farther add, that the great de- 
ſtructions of Libraries and Books, by the 
© devaſtations of war, and the ſpite of a 
nude and barbarous people, is another ir- 
# remediable misfortune learning and anti- 
ent knowledge in general labours under: 
whereby we are moſt unhappily depriv'd 
of an infinite number of monuments for 
the conviction of truth; and yet we can- 
& not but perceive the divine Providence 
Plainly viſible in preſerving the facred 
volumes (againſt which, befides the gene- 
ral chances of n and devaſta - 


tions, 
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tions, ſo many wicked ſtratagems and in. 
human attempts have been ſet up to de- 
ſtroy them; in preſerving, I ſay, the ſa- 
cred volumes) and ſome other profane 
Authors, for a ſtanding teſtimony to the 
divine truth of God's revelation to man- 
kind to all ſucceeding generations. We 
may be able to form a judgment how be- 
neficial fuch monuments might have 
been, had they eſcap'd ſuch misfortune, 
from thoſe ſmall fragments of ſome of 
them, that are preſerv'd in Foſephus, Eu- 
ſebius, Clemens Alex. and other primitive 
Writers, as well Greek as Roman. 

I will now conclude this Chapter with 
obſerving, that the arguments alledg d in 
this and the foregoing one, ſeem to be ſo 
ſtrong and powerful to make good the 
two firſt Articles of this my undertaking, 
that I am not aware of one objection that 
can, with any colour of reaſon, be form'd 
againſt them, except thoſe which I have 
above ccnfider'd, and, I think, ſolidly and 
effectually anſwer d. Facts of hiſtory and 
of very antient date, are not capable of 
being prov d by demonſtrative arguments 
Evident experience however demonſtrates, 
that when ſuch facts are tranſmitted to 


us 
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us with ſuch manifeſt and authentic (eſpe- 
cially uncontradicted) atteſtations of truth, 
chat there lies no well-grounded plea 
againſt them, they certainly demand our 
full aſſent, more eſpecially when they 
have an immediate relation to God with 
regard to his divine will and commands 
communicated to us. 

As to the firſt or fundamental Article, 
conſider d in the ſecond Chapter, vis. 


That neither the preſent Syſtem of Na- 


ture, nor any integrant part of it, not one 
grain of matter, nor drop of water, cou'd 


poſſibly come into being, but by the ſole 
will and power of God, my Arguments 


in proof of this are ſtrictly demonſtrative. 
And as to the Creation of the world, as 
deſcrib'd by Moſes, my diſcourſe concern- 
ing it ſeems to be manifeſtly, at leaſt ſuf- 


| ficiently, concluſive; and the plain cha- 


racers of truth attending it, viz. Choro- 
grophy, Chronology, and the Peopling the 
Earth,” have been, I am perſuaded, un- 
exceptionably prov'd. It remains, that I 
ſhut-up at laſt this Chapter with the title 
of it, That the books of Moſes, with reſpect 
to theſe particulars, deſerve and call for 
Nun belief of, and full aſſent to them. 
L CHAP, 
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C HAP. IV. 
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I 

a 

a 

Iſt. Ir is poſſible for God to reveal bimſef Ml - 
and his will to man in a more ferfei Fl , 
manner, than they are made known 7 WW 
him by the works of the Creation, or ty 8 
natural light. 2dly. Such a revelatin g 
is not unworthy of God; on the contrary, N d 
is a token of great goodneſs, and highy  ; 
beneficial to frail man. 3dly. The book WM i; 
of Moſes do contain ſuch a revelatim W : 
of God and his will to man, and mir: WM y 
eſpecially to the Jews, and ſundry pri- k 
_ phectes, which were literally fulfilled ii U 
their proper ſeaſon. Cn 

a 


HE two firſt Articles in the title 
of this Chapter are to me pu- I cl 
lata, that is, propoſitions ſo clear, N vi 


= - 


that they are, and muſt be receiv'd by | he 
all men. For the mind of man being th 


every way bounded and finite, he cannot co 

acquire at once all the he s fe 

l] capable of, but by degrees only, as objets f an 
| come within his ſphere of action: and at 


here 
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here alſo his knowledge of ſuch objects is 


more or leſs 
approdeh nearer to his diſcerning faculty: 

| all which neceſſarily ſuppoſes that there 
may be objects of his knowledge, of 


which at preſent he has no knowledge 


at all, becauſe not plac'd within his ſphere 
of action. Hence the divine Nature and 
Y Acribures being infinite, and the far 
| oreateſt part of the works of God very 
diſtantly remov'd beyond the line of 
mans ſphere of perception, our bounded 
imellect can neither of itſelf arrive at 
any comprehenſive knowledge of the di- 
vine eſſence and perfections, nor at any 


bhowledge of thoſe works of the Crea- 


tion, which are too diſtant from us. It 
© would therefore be manifeſtly abſurd to 
1 I it impoſſible, that God ſhou d by 
a divine revelation impart to man a more 
T dew and extenſive knowledge' of his di- 
vine Nature, or of thoſe celeſtial Spirits 
be makes uſe of for his Attendants, and 
the execution of the divine decrees, or 
communicate even a more clear and af- 
fecing knowledge of the Laws of nature 
and morality, than man of himſelf can 
attain, For beſides, that ſuch a revela- 

L 3 tion 


and diſtinct, as they 
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tion evidently implies no contradiction; 


which however muſt be prov'd, to evince 


the impoſſibility of it: I fay, beſides tha 
ſuch a revelation implies no contradiction, 
it is highly conformable to reaſon. For 
has the Creator of the mind of man { 
empty d his power in the formation of it, 
as to furniſh it at once with all that 
knowledge, and with all thoſe degrees of 
knowledge it is capable of? On the con- 
trary, we daily experience that the mind 
of man is ſuſceptible of continual in- 
provements, and of acquiring new kind 
and further degrees of knowledge byafl- 
duous labour, and by the inſtruction of 


teachers in all arts and ſciences. It 1; 


therefore a manifeſt abſurdity to queſtion 


the power of God of ſupplying this l. 


bour and this inſtruction, and of com- 
municating much greater degrees of e- 
tenſive knowledge, by divine inſpiration 
or revelation, than man by the ſtrength 
of his own faculties or induſtry cou'd at- 
tain to. 

If we will but caſt a ſuperficial eye 


upon the ſtare of mankind, when the di 


vine benignity had as yet ſhed no rays df 
reveal d knowledge upon it, we he” 
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eaſily obſerve what monſtrous opinions 
and ſentiments unaſſiſted reaſon had fall'n 
into, The moſt learned of the Philoſo- 
phers have advanc'd very abſurd poſi- 
tions, and ſuggeſted and encourag' d pra- 


| ctices plainly contrary to reaſon and the 


good of ſociety: they were uncertain and 


| doubting with regard to the moſt nece/- 


ſary and important truths, ſuch as the 


8 immortality of the ſoul, and a future ſtate; 
© rewards and puniſhments after death; a 
certainly true and acceptable worſhip of 


God, and repentance for fins. The Hea- 
thens, for want of the light of revelation, 
were involv'd in utter darkneſs, as ap- 


| pears by their continual practice of the 
& moſt filthy defilements of the body, even 
in their religious appointments, as the 
8 Bacchanalia, the Eleuſinian Rites, thoſe 
of Venus, and many others; they more- 
duver for a long time imbrued their hands 
in human Sacrifices, and by publick au- 


thority eſtabliſh'd in their Circus s, or 
Theatres, Shous and Spectacles, where, 


tor the diverſion of the Citizens, often- 


times, at the requeſt of Harlots, Favou- 


rites, &c. Gladiators tortur d and mur- 


der d one another; and others were led 
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forth to combat with ſavage beaſts, and 
many times were devour d by chem; even 
Maſters of familes had the power of life 
and death over their children, ſometimg 
with leſs mercy than we have over our 
working cattle. In a word, Men in al 
places imagin'd and ſet up Deities tower. 
ſhip according to fancy and caprice. Can 
any thing be more ſhocking to reaſon, 
more feelingly demonſtrate the miſerable 

weakneſs of reaſon, when left to itſelf? 
Can any thing afford a ſtronger argument 
of the mercy and benignity of God 1 
fallin Man, than God's revealing hiſclf, 
hisdivine will, a true and acceptable wor- 
ſhip of him, and an acceptable method 
of regaining the divine favour, when for- 
feited by any wickedneſs; God's opening 
the eyes of the blinded world to ſee and 
deteſt the abſurdities of Idol-worſhip, and 
the adoration of falſe Deities, the impiou 

inhumanity of human Sacrifices and I 

Murders, and of all kinds of Impurities? 

Laſtly, Can any thing ſo ſtrongly paint 

out to us the exceeding neceffiry Man- 

kind labour'd under of ſome bleſſed light 
from above to diſpel this heathen dark 
nels, to mark out „ 
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of virtue by the glorious light of revela- 
tion, and fix in the minds of men a hor- 
ror and deteſtation of the heathen im- 
pietiesand abominable worſhip, by plainly 
demonſtrating their extreme deformity to 


| reaſon, and by denouncing the moſt heavy 


vengeance of God upon all thoſe that pur 
them in practice? 

Nothing therefore can be more evi- 
dent, than that 'tis not only poſſible for 
God to reveal to man a more diſtinct and 
extenſive knowledge of his divine Nature, 
of the divine Will, and of the works of 
Nature, but that ſuch a revelation is high- 
ly worthy of God, and a pledge of infi- 
nite goodneſs, as being highly beneficial 
to his frail creature, and contributing to 


give us more exalted ideas of the Deity 


ſelf, and in our religious capacity to 
direct us to a more acceptable worſhip 
and adoration of the ſupreme Being, and 
to diſcern more perfectly thoſe dangerous 
paths whieh lead to deſtruction. And 
this poſſibility of divine revelation is not 


only manifeſt in itſelf, but, in effect, has 


been held as actually vouchſaf d unto 
men by not only Jeus and Chriftians, 
but by the vnanimous conſent of all 
| L 4 Nations, 
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Nations, as appears manifeſt from all the 
Writings, whether Greek or Latin, of the 
heathen world, which are often too pro- 
lix in their accounts of the particular fa- 


vours of Jupiter and the other Gods at 
certain times, When e ſtood in need 
of them. 

It may perhaps be objected againſt the 
ſecond Article, that a truth, ſuppos d to 
be reveal'd for the purpoſe of Religion, 
is either neceſſary to man in his religious 
capacity, or it is not neceſſary. If it is 
neceſſary, it will follow, that before men 
were fayour'd with that extraordinary 
grace, they were left deſtitute of ſome 
knowledge neceflary to their ſtate. If it 
is not neceſſary, revelation ſeems to be 
a ſuperfluous work, and therefore unwor- 
thy of God, But this is an objection of 
little moment; and I mention it rather 
for the purpoſe of explaining the nature 
of that divine revelation; which man- 


kind, by the great goodneſs of God, has 


been bleſs d with. And in order to this, 


we are to conſider man in general a8 


mixt Being, compos d of an intellectual 
ſubſtance, i. e. of a Saul, and of a Body, en- 
foe d with. ſu 1 faculties and Proper- 
i - ties, 
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ties, a8 apprebenſion, underſtanding n 
will, ſenſe, appetites, &c. in order to en- 
joy the benefits of life, and the bleſſings 
Cod has beſtow d upon him; to render 
himſelf alſo uſeful and beneficial to his 
fellow - creature; but principally by dire&= 


| ing his whole behaviour according to the 
@ dictates of reaſon, to acknowledge God 
to be the Author of his being, and of 
every good thing he is poſſeſs d/of, to ex- 
| crciſe an awful obedience to thoſe pre- 
© cepts of God he is appriz d of by the 
b che of nature, and to render him a reli- 
Los worſhip and adoration in propor- 
| don to chat light that is in him. This is 
che natural ſtate of mankind, confider'd 
in itſelf, antecedent to the benefit of di- 
vine revelation: And God requires from 
men, under this condition of Nature, no 
other behaviour than what is ſuitable to 
their knowledge in it; and the rewards 
and puniſhments are, no doubr, juſtly 
proportion d to ſuch their behaviour. 
And, as all the works of God are perfect 
according to their kind, ſo mankind, 
under this (unfavour'd, as I may term ir) Apart 
condition of life, were furniſh'd with i carclation, 


powers 
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powers and advantages neceſſary to the 
duties of it. 

But then we are further alſo to conſi 
der, that as Man is a rational Agent, { 
he is abſolutely free with relation to hi 
conduct in life: and as he has inherent 
in him a variety and diverſity of ſenſual 
appetites, it may come to paſs, that ſome. 
times he may follow the ſound dictates 
of reaſon in the exerciſe of his freedom; 
ſometimes he may ſuffer himſelf to be 
overſway'd and miſled, by his ſenſual ap- 
petites, into actions repugnant to his rea. 
ſon and his duty; which, in fact, wa 
the caſe of the Antediluvians: in whom 
ſenſe by degrees prevailing over the more 
ſpiritual directions of the mind, it ſoot 
came to paſs that all fleſh univerſally cu. 
rupted its way; that fin and wickedneh, 
by frequent relapſes, and mutual wicked 
examples of men, became familiar and 
habitual, and ar length, that mankind 
utterly degenerated from their original 


innocence and purity into a ſtate of al I 
moſt remedileſs corruption of heart and 
mind, and forgetfulneſs of God, And 


this was alſo the caſe almoſt of mankind 
eren 
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ven after the Flood, about the time of 

Aras call from Ur of the Chalgees ; 
compare Gen. xi. 31. and xu. 1. and xxxi. 


zo. Joſh. xxiv. 2, 3. But this univerſal 
corruption and degeneracy of human na- 


ture did not befall mankind through any 


defect of the neceſſary means of knowing 
their duty, or of power to fulfil it, but 
purely through their own giving way to 
carnal luſts, and neglecting the wiſe and 
falutary monitions of reaſon, and to 
make uſe of thoſe means. 

Thus God having plac'd man in a ſtate 
of probation, ſufficiently capacitated for 
the purpoſe of a rational and virtuous con- 
duct of life, that he might make tryal 
how far he wou'd make uſe of the en- 
dowments of nature and other outward 
bleſſings to the honour of God chat 


| gave them, and ſeeing him by degrees 


utterly fall away, and now loſt from the 
end he was defign'd for, God (I fay) out 
of his boundleſs goodneſs towards man, 
purpos d to enter upon new and more 
merciful engagements and covenants with 
mankind, and raiſe man to a more gra- 
cious condition than that he was in be- 
fore; but ſtill, ſo as that he was to con- 

nue 
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tinue in a ſtate of tryal and probation, 
tho under the influence of more power. 
ful helps, and more enlivening proſpetts: 
and this was by communicating to him x 
more clear and diſtinct knowledge of 
himſelf, and of his will, and of the great 
and glorious ends he defign'd him for; 
which was in ſome ſort begun with Noah; 
but which was more particularly carry 
on through Abrabam and his immediate 
poſterity; and yet more fully through 
Moſes, during the courſe of his miniſtry, 
thro David and the Prophets; but in: 


| moſt abſolutely perfect manner, by a d. 


vine Meſſenger ſent from God's right 
hand, our Bleſſed Redeemer Jeſus Chrij. 
This is a very ſhort abſtract of God) 
dealing, with mankind under his ſeveral 
ſtates of life, which I ſhall have occaſion 


Ch. 6. & . to treat of more particularly hereafter, 


and which is manifeſtly conſonant to rea- 
ſon, worthy of the ſupreme Being, as he 
is infinitely good, and highly beneficial to 
us his frail creatures, 

I took notice a little before, that God 


plac'd Man in a ſtate of probation, that 


be might make tryal of his behaviour in it: 


It 550 tryal was not on God's account 
who, 


— —_ - 
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who, from all eternity, has a moſt abſo- 
Jute and perfect knowledge of all future 
events, and needs no tryal for the ſake of 
experimental knowledge: it was purely 
therefore for the fake of Man himſelf; 
namely, that ſucceeding generations, ob- 
ſerving into how wicked a degeneracy 


Þ their forefathers had fall'n through their 


own neglect and abuſe of thoſe means 


afforded them for the purpoſe of a rati- 


onal and virtuous courſe of life, and how 


powerful a vengeance the Almighty had 
executed upon them for it, might thence- 


forwards grow more diffident in them- 
ſelves, more fearful and cautious in their 
doings, and give the greater heed to the 


ſolid preſcripts of reaſon ; but above all, 
chat when the divine goodneſs ſhou'd im- 


part to them new light from above, and 


© illuſtrations of their underſtanding, and 


8 eſtabliſh a new law and covenant among 


chem, deliver'd by the mouth of God 


himſelf in a moſt ſtupendous but gracious 


manner, that then, I fay, they might 
dldeave the more ſtedfaſtly to and fulfil it: 
and from a true ſenſe of awful gratitude 
and reyerential love, make this their firſt 


and principal concern in this life. And 
i this 
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this is a plain inſtance both of the i- 
dom and goodneſs of God to mankind in 
general. But it may perhaps be yer fur- 
ther 

Objected. If God fo perfectly 1 
knew that Man wou'd ſo generally fall 
away into groſs wickedneſs, and draw 
upon himſelf the divine wrath and ven- 
geance for it, why was human nature 
molded with ſuch an unhappy mixture, 
that the generality of men wau'd always 
live and continue undutiful to their Al- 
mighty Creator, and thereby become the 
objects of his fierce indignation, and ren- 
der themſelves utterly miſerable? How 
does this accord with infinite myo, or 

infinite goodneſs? 
I ſhou'd think St. Paul's moſt empha- 
tical expoſtulation the moſt appoſite and 
Rom. 9. ſolid anſwer to this objection, Nay, but 
who art thou, O Man, that replieſt againſt 
God! Shall the thing form'd ſay to him 
that form'd it, Why haſt thou made me 
thus? O the depth of the wiſdom and know- 
. edge of 0000 how unſearchable are bis 
judgments, and his ways paſt finding out ! 


24 20. God can ſurely do what be will with his 


own; And as we plainly ſee AN pens 
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caſe in fact, we are ſure that infinite wi / 
dom and infinite goodneſs intended it for 
excellently wiſe and good purpoſes. Nei- 
ther are we left without a ſufficient wit- 
neſs of this from pure reaſon itſelf. For 
I declare myſelf fo far a Free-thinker, that 
I will not receive any propoſition, either 
of natural or reveal'd Religion, which 
may not be ſupported by pure reaſon. 
For God is reaſon and truth itſelf; all his 
operations are moſt perfectly agreeable to 


reaſon and truth; and certainly God re- 


quires no article of Religion to be re- 
ceiv'd, no precept to be put in practice, 
but what is perfectly conformable even 
to our reaſon. Bur leſt this way of an- 
ſwering, taken from St. Paul, ſhou'd be 
thought by ſome men a meer evaſive 
ſolution, I will endeavour to give a more 
regular and dire& anſwer to the objec- 
don. 

And I readily grant and aſſert, that 
God did moſt certainly foreſee that his 
creature Man wou'd by degrees be quite 
led away into a diſſolute and abandon'd 


wickedneſs, and that he wou'd be moſt 
dreadfully deſtroy d for it. And yer this 
an is 


notwithſtanding, the creation of m 
s ' 


both 
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| both conſiſtent with infinite wiſdom and 
7 infinite gaodug /i too. For to retort the 
objection upon the objector himſelf, I re- 
quire to know of him in my turn, Why 
| did not God mold all his creatures into 
Ec the moſt perfect Beings? Why is the 
Univerſe compos'd of an infinite multi- 
plicity of creatures, ſome. greatly. inferior 
to others in the excellence and uſefulneſs 
of their nature? What other reaſon can 
| be conceiv'd for this, but the freedom of 
God inthe choice and uſe of his Almighty 
power, which principally is manifeſted 
by ſuch a multiplicity of Beings, which 
make up the ſyſtem of nature; which, 
| had it conſiſted only of one kind of the 
| moſt perfect Beings, or of different ones, 
all of like excellence and perfection, wou'd 
have argu'd the unbounded power of God 
to_have been really bounded and confin d 
within certain limits, to have been 
ſtreighten d in his divi ine operations, and 
debarr'd of an abſolute freedom in the 
uſe of his power. And furthermore, I 
might require to be inform d, what ſtan- 
dard of excel lence and perfection was to 
be imagin d and ſtated, according . Nu 


W ae r Work Was to be 
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modell'd? Whereas, on the comrary, ta- 
king the whole fabrick of the Univerſe as 
it came forth from the hands of the all- 
powerful Architect, the infinite diverſity 
of inanimate, animate and rational Beings 
wonderfully expreſsand declare the bound- 
leſs power of God, and render the Syſtem 
of nature a moſt abſolutely perfect work- 
manſhip worthy of God; the very minu- 
teſt or leaſt perfect of his creatures being 
an evident effect of Almighty power. 


But to confine my thoughts to the par- 


ticular ſpecies of mankind alone, fince 
the abſolute freedom and unboundedneſs 
of the divine power is more evidently de- 
monſtrated by the infinite diverſity and 
multiplicity of creatures, according to 
their difference and variety of greater 
and leſs perfections, why thou'd Man in 
particular be exempted from this general 
rule, ſo highly tending to the honour and 
majeſty of God? Why thou'd he at once 
be unalterably fix d in his Apogeum- or 
Summit of perfection, and be endu'd with 
the excellent power of reaſon and free- 
dom of action, and be debarr'd the na- 
tural privilege of making uſe of it by an 
honeſt and ſtudious endeavour to improve 
the talents God had ſo gracioully beſtow id 
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upon im v the honour of che Giver of 
the; and by à dutiful ſubjection and 
sbedience'to the divine Will, to obtain a 
fill greater ſnare of the divine favourd 
Tis true, the ſuppoſition of 3 
action conſequently - infers a power of 
abuſing it to the diſhonour of Goch and 
to che ruin of the free Agent. But this 
cannot be made an objection againſt the 


wiſdom or goodneſs of God: Becauſe the 


divine wi/dom--has ſtupendouſly diſplayd 
iclelf in che extent and excellent contri- 
vance of the whole Creation: and wrich 


relation to Man in particular, before the 


bleſſing of a divine revelation was vouch« 


ſaf d unto him, in a juſt and: benevolent 


proportion eſtabliſh d betwixt che means 
and the end propos d to him, uiz. in 
creating man with fuch- excellent! facul- 
ties and other outward advantages, where- 
by he is enabled plainly to diſcern and 
acknowledge that divine Being, from 


whom he tecei d them; in encouraging 


lim by the fruitful ſeaſons of the year, 
and plentiful productions of the earth, to 
alk according to the natural law, writs 
ten ins his heart, and render to God a 


grateful wibure of honour nfl 


law, 


hos 
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above; in with+holding the kind influences 
other ways terrible to and greatly afflic- 
tive; of us his creatures here below; and 
moreover, by the hopes and apprehen- 
ſions of the divine power in a future ſtate, 
lief or expectation of a ſurvivance after 


this mortal life) to have always been 


ſtrongly impreis d on the minds of men, 
tho not in ſo diſtinct and confirm d a 
manner as ſince the Chriſtian revelation. 
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The Goodue / of God is like wriiſe mani- 


ſeſtly engag d in the creation of man, by 
enriching him with many worldly bleſ- 
ſings, by exalting him far above all other 
terreſtrial Beings, on account of the no- 
ble endowments of his mind, by which 
he is render d capable not only to bear 
Sue oer all n pro- 


4 dutiful ſubjection to God, to become 
the obje of che divine favour and fur. 
ther rewards, and an inſtrument ef che 
us M 2 ſo 


b und ase of this Ke; but, by 
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[| | ſo greatly tendling to the honour of our 

fpecies, that no words can fufficiently 
e xpreſs che great goodneſs of God towards 

| us in chat behalf. So that, according to 

| 

| 


{ this diſpoſition of divine Providence con- 
| cerning man, he has it in his own breaſt 
\ to chuſe whether by a dutiful and reli- 
[ 8 LAS gious behaviour he will contribute to- 
Wo wards'the continuance in and increaſe'of 
[| Pre ' Hishappineſs, and the hope of ſome further 
[| ſignal recompence, which the ſupreme 
Governor and judge of all things has in 
| his power to beſtow upon thoſe that truly 
| love and faithfully ſerve him: or for che 
fake of ſome momentary joys, or meer 
preſent advantages, run the risk of his 
fGerce-wrath and avenging power. Thus, 
if we impartially conſider the whole di- 
vine diſpoſition concerning man, it is per- 
fectly conſiſtent both with infinite a 
dom and infinite goodneſs. And tho, as 
the objection rightly obſerves, the far 
greater part of men have, by their own 
Kult, render d chemſclves utterly miler- 
Able, by becoming obnoxious to the in- 
dlignation and dreadful judgments of God, 
yet this cannot be laid as a charge againſt 
che divine wiſdom:or. goodneſs; nor againſt 
We fernen, becauſe,” as has been ſaid, the 
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mean and incouragements provided Were 
abundantly ſufficient to render them hap- 
pys even che terror, they afterwards un- 
derwent, were laid before them to affright 
them into the road to happineſß: nor 
againſt che latter, becauſe God purely in- 
tended the happineſs of man, but ſo, that 
man himſelf ſhou'd have a ſhare in the 
purchaſing it, as the praiſe, honour and 
fruit of his on labours. What can be 


more agreeable to reaſon? But to chis it 


may. be reply Na. Futte 
That the e wiſdom and. Wo Fob 
wou'd: have much more eminently ap- 
pear'd in favour of man, had he been 
ereated with ſuch a perfect underſtand- 


his whole duty, together with ſuch an 
abſolute command over his ſenſual appe- 
rites, chat it cou d hardly have been poſ- 
ſible for him to have fail d in any part of 
his duty and obligation to God. Anſwer. 
The edge of this difficulty has been taken 
off by what I have ſaid in anſwer to the 


foregoing objection. I ſhall however add 
4-more. particular ſolution of it here, to 


J Will not therefore deny, that, cotifider- 
ing 0009 Angel. _happine nes of man 
"TER THE | him- 


ing and clear knowledge. of (God and of 


ſerve. as a full explication of this Matter. 
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i as in 
e '* ſuggeſted in the 
may pe xrhips de ir But yet — 
happineſs of man falls 2 
5 Na ppineſs, which might be appoint- 
ed as à reward for dutiful ſervices, and a 
regular conduct of life, amidlt-Gffleulties 
ahd tryals; where the remembranet bf, 
and reflection on many paſt dangers Nl 
mounted, and powerful enemies overcome, 
| 133 enhances the glory and joy of ſuch 
© a Nate of final retompence. But in our con- 
 Hderation of the creation'6f Man, we are 
Hor to ſtreiglten our thoughts to what 
7 will be moſt agreeable to him, or to what 
is purely for his Happineſs in general, we 
E PLATE: likewiſe at leaſt equally, to conſi- 
der te Crete himſelf how far His Ho- 
© nour and perfor is concern'd in the for- 
mation and bndition” of His creatures. 
And here. it me *0Ecurs to us, 
that God is 85 only the Creator, but fike- 
Vite the Governor of all things, to Whdſe 
Will effentially all crea tures ate Tubje& in 
_ their proper u ; and Nations.” Now, 
de the, dignity ity 4 ind offs" A Gdvifiior. 
it prop rly ap 15 Aths to adminiſter Ji frce, 
80d di "rewards" Anick pe tients 
partial hand” td kxerciſe Acts 
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or ſubjects, as occaſion may require, 
ns incourage the good to perſevere ere in 
well-doing by the . promiſe ot hope of 
certain rewatds, and deter. the withed 
from doing of continuing in evil by che 
awfulrdread of powerful and avenging 
chaſtiſements. Now, in the ſuppoſition 
that every rational Being ſhou d be actu- 
ated by a kind of neceſſity of natute only 
to do good, not having it properly i in his 
power to do evil, thoſe moſt excelleht 
_ divine Attributes of Jiſlice, G badge, 
Mercy, even, of Wiſdom itſelf, as telative 
to Government, wou d be utterly deſti- 


bh ute of proper objects to act upon, and 


thereby become not-neceſſary, a and by coti- 


ſequence no part of the divitie or neceſſary 
perfections Hence therefore. ir is very 


= evident, chat che preſent. condition of Bu- 


man nature, as compos d of : 4 conittariety 
of wills; and. deſires, with an abfolute ree- 
4 dom of action, "A of doing well ör Ul, 

v not only perfectly 9 3 with f 
| nie wiſdom and goodneſs, büt chat theſe, 
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exciſe,can chem be of. Juſtice, and darm 
where chert ar mo tiyals nor difficultica,. 
ng. capacity of evik-doingi How can pu- 
niſhmentꝭ be. juſtly inflicted, here n 
one can deſerve chem How can God be 
merciful, where there can be no failure 
in. duty, nor return to it by .xepentance?, 
In a word, Whaz reaſon is. chere to ſup⸗ 
poſe that God, ſhou d ſo place a rational 
Being in an eſtabliſh and unchangeable- 
ſtare. of happinels without its own con- 

noe towards it? It. is in all reaſon.” 
bc, that, in the creation.of Man, 

od intended and propos d. to him hap- 
pes, pig. the proſperous. enjoyment of 
Bi: ood, gung of this life, and of ſome 
her happineſs i in a future Gate; ſee pag. 
0 7, 163, 9 992 mark dout for him the 
path to it; that he provided ſorchim effe- 
cual powers and means IP, arrive at and 
obtain it (t 0 wich tryal and ditficulty) 
and that he awaken'd his endeavours from 
ſackening 1 in che progreß wards it, by 


| diſcovering, to. him the dreadful precipices 


he muſt ineyirably 1 into, if he turn d 
afide from, it; namely, the juſt vengeance 
of God, From all which conſiderations 
nothing feems.; more manifeſt, than chat 


che N e human nature 


X (Imean, 
Pi here 
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(I:mead, as antecedent to all divine reve- 
lation) is perfectly reconeileable to the 


wiſdom:.and1goodneſs of God; and, in 
truth, more defirable to all thoſe that 


duly mako uſo of the means to arrive at 
that happineſs intended by God for thoſe 


chat faichfully ſerve him, becauſe it is the 
fruit and recompenee of their labouts, 
and which will always be the greater and 
more excellent in propertion to their pious 
endeavours to obtain it. And with regard 
to thoſe men, that for the fake of ſenſual” 


Y - 
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delights, or ſome unjuſt and unlatful 


temporal advantages, infringe the divine 
laws written in their hearts, and reject 


the means provided to arrive at that hap- 


pineſs they were really deſign d for, and 


thereby draw down upon themſelves cer- 


tain deſtruction, they cannot complain 
ofithe unhappineſs of human nature; it 
cannot be argu d on their account, as re- 
pugnant to the divine oom or goadneſs< - 
ſince that unhappineſs befals them purely 
by their own' fault, as plainly” appears 
from che contrary fate of the virtuous; 


and that as the divine wiſdum and goouneſs 


appear illuſtrious i in the bounteous recom- 


divine Fu/tice; Wiſdom and Power, as 


Il emi- 


— beſtow? upon che Righteous; ſo 
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and j as it were, funk into carnal luſts 80 
that in concluſion mankind” had utterly 
loft its way to happineſt by foriaking the 
path of virtue, the only way to it. In 
ooriſequence of which; à moſt ſurpriæing 
inſtance of the divine w:/dom,: goodneſrand 
wur is vouchſaf'd to man; God con- 
deſoends to manifeſt himſelf ta him ina 
peculiar manner, to impart to him nei 
more ſublime notices of bimſelf, and of 
his divine will, and of proper means and 
hops to eſcape from his ſermingly irre- | 
cbverable ſtate of deſtruction, with ſtu- | 
pendous effects of his divine Power, to 
imprint on his mind a ſtronger and more 
laſting attention to thoſe things that ſhou'd 
be made known to him. This unſpeak- 
" able bleſſing and grace of Gods revealing 
HBirmſelf to man, was not fully difplay'd 
and unfolded all at once; it began at firſt 
dy mperfea and ſmaller degrees, as men 
were then fable of it, and aſterwards 
enlarz d ftekf by v 
tions lt 4 Preper ſeaſon came-'for the 
_ very of h edmplees/ Syſtem of Lows 
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Arguments in Proof of 
* ſtanding direction to their civil 
and ſocial conduct, and for the perform - 
ance and celebration of their religious 
worthip and ſolemn ſacriſice of the Tem- 
ple: This indeed was a moſt gracious 
diſpenſation of divine providence vouch- 
ſaf d in a ſingular manner to the people 
of the eus deſcendents from the fa:th-' 
ful Abrubum, the great Patriarch or Fa- 
ther and Pattern of all true Believers; and 
it oontinui d through a long period of ma- 
ny generations, excepting ſome interrup- 
tions for the | puniſhment of their rebel- 
lian againſt God; during which period 
feſted ĩiſelf. by the various predictions of 
the holy Prophets, foretelling and cauſing 
them to expect the appearaneg of a mighiy 
Deliverer, who ſhou d reduce: all Nations 
under his ſubjection, and be the Founder 
of a new and univerſal Law and C. 
venant, under Which all. kingdoms and 
ranks of men unexceptionably were tobe 
comprehended., God, by this merhoſ con- 
tinually working and preſerving an unin 
terrupted chain of a moſt gracious Provi- 
dence over men, tilb che gloriqus appear- 
ance of che divine Luminary/ of che world, 


6— all MN. 


cas. lions, 
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trons, our Bleſſed Redeemer Fefius Chriſty 
who was born and executed the divine 
charge and miniſtry of his Męſiaſbip, ac. 
cording to the foregoing prophecies con- 
cerning him; and having ſufficiently pro. 
mulg d, eftabliſh'd: and confirm'd the laſt 
new reveal'd Law of God, by his preach- 


ing, by his moſt heavenly life and con- 


verſation, and by the operation of num- 
berleſs miracles and prodigies for an in- 
fallible teſtimony of his miſſion, and by 


373 


the moſt ſalutary and meritorious. ſacri- 


fice of himſelf, made a full atonement 
for the ſins of the whole world, with his 
preaching, and that of his Apoſtles, ſeal a 
up for ever all Prophecy and reveal d Law , 


that by him deliver'd being to continue 


thro all generations to the end of the 
world. This laſting ſeries of divine reve- 
lation was, and is not only poſſible be- 
yond all contradiction, but an invaluable 
grace and bleſſing to mankind, as Þ have 
undertaken, by the bleſſing of God, to 


make good through the remaining courſe 


of my preſent endeavour. And in order 


to it I proceed, in the IO e eee 
3 place, To make good the third Ar- 
ticle of this Chapter, That a divine reve- 
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we Arguments in Proof of « 
a2 we have it deliver d in che books of 


Mofes. Bot before I enter upon dhe 
neceſſary to be made uſe of on ſuch a 
—_— A repeated. divine. . — 
— confirm the truth — fortnier. 
one: for this wou d excuſe all men from 
receiving any reveal d truth or precept, 
which ſhou'd not be in particular reveal'd 
to himſelf; and by conſequence. wou'd 
ſuppoſe it impoſtible for God to eſtabliſſi 
amongſt men a poſitive Syſtem of reveal d 
Laws for the direction of mankind, which 
coud oblige any but thoſe to whom it was 
eſpecially. and exprefly reveal d. Than 
which nothing can be more contrary to 
dence of God, who, in the government 
of the world, makes uſe of ſecond Cauſes 
as. inſtruments, and of men as his mini- 
ſters, to execute his divine purpoſes, and 
make his will known to men. Neither 
enn it be requir d that God ſhou/d work 
over again the ſame or other prodigies in 
teſtimony of the truth of a former reveal d 
Antizles/ for His ſplirs upom chs fame ab- 
— AA aLy- - 
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ſuion of à reveal 'd Wente e 
mankind in general, this wou'd multiply 
miracles beyond all imagination, and wich- 
out any real neceſſity; and moreover, ſuch 
an aſſertion as this wou d bring down' the 
divine Rule and Power over men much 
below the dignity of a common Lawgiver 
or Magiſtrate, whoſe laws and ordinances 
become obligatory to all ſubjects, when 
ſotemnly promulg'd by perſons thereunto 
appointed; and their obligation continues, 
till repeal'd by che fame authority _ 
firſt gave chem their ſanction. 
What cherefore is neceffary and Tk 
cient to oblige any one to receive a truth 
or precept, as aforetime reveal d of God? 
Lanſwer, That when ſuch a truth is con- 
formable to reaſon, tends plainly to the 
good of mankind, and has an uninterrupted 
teſtimony of all Ages from the time it was 
firſt teveald (I mean reveal'd” with the 
evident characters of divine power, as 
miracles, i.) this is undoubtedly fuffi- 
cient to perſuade and oblige any one to 
receive it as a divine Truth and Law of 
God. So that to prove unexeeptionably 
God, no cher labour is incumbent on 
N Pa" 
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conformable to reaſon, tends plainly to 


the good of mankind, and has an unin- 


terrupted teſtimony of all Ages from the 
time it was reveal'd, being atteſted by mi- 


racles, and that the Books, wherein that 


Lau is tranſmitted to us, are genuine. And 
this will manifeſtly appear by a fair and im- 
partial conſideration of this matter. For, 
I. The principal matters contain'd in 


thoſe Books are conceiv d in plain and ſim- 


ple terms, in an artleſs ſtyle calculated pure- 
ly for the delivery of truth, and the inſtru- 
ction of men; a method of writing not 
unworthy of God, but far to be preferr'd 
before the ſoft and affected dreſſes of 
ſoothing Rhetoric, or the Romantic 
flights and deluſive harmony of poetic 
ſtrains; which rather entertain and amuſe, 
than benefit the Reader, and too often, by 
their falſe charms, entice him into paths 


a that lead to deſtruction, For, as Lactan- 


tius juſtly obſerves, the Philoſophers, as 
men of; polite} learning, . cou'd write and 


ſpeak well, but not the truth: And that 


— 
ſed pro- 


— . but to declare what, is rrurb. 


the things reveal'd in the Scriptures, are 
Cajus b expreſs d in fe and {imple terms, becauſe 


2 t became the ſupreme Judge of all things 
not to contend for, or reaſon upon, or per- 


2dly, The 


20 
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_ 2dly. The Truths and Laws reveal'd in 
the Moſaic Covenant, evidently tend to the 


perfecting human nature in virtue and holi- 
neſs; and not one of the miracles mention d 


in it, but was wrought for ſome excellent 
purpoſe, and for the good of mankind: But 
more eſpecially, one great intent of thoſe 


Books, and of the Prophets, ſeems to be to 


preſerve and carry on a continu'd feries of 
divine revelation (as I ſhall ſhow, ch. 6.) from 


the beginning of time down tothe folding 
up of that divine intercourſe by bim that was 


to come, our Divine Saviour Fe/izs Chris, vo 
was the fulfilling of all divine revelation. 
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From this general view of the books 


of Moſes, I proceed to a more particular 
confideration of ſome of the more re- 


markable events, foretold and accom- 
paliſh'd as expreſs'd in the faid books. The 
general Deluge, Gen. vi. 13. Ce. was before” 
reveald to Nogh, and came to pats, ch. vii. 


and the following events of re-peopling 


the world by his fons, exactly correſpond to 
the truth of it. To rabam a ſon in his old 


age is promis d, ch. xv. 4. andxvii. 16. and 


the birth of I/aac, ch. xxi. 2. ſoon verify d the 
prediction. Abraham was allo fore warn d, 
that his poſteriry ſhou'd be held in bondage 
term of years; ch. xv. 13, 

N | 16. 


in Agypt a certain 
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ol after which time it was to be ſet at liber - 
ty, and poſſeſs the fruitful land of Canaan, 
ch. xii. 7. all which was minutely accom- 
pliſh d beyond all contradiction. After the 
Tjraelites(the poſterity of Abrabam) had en- 
joy d a peaceable poſſeſſion of that pleaſant 
Land, they became wanton and rebellious 
againſt God, and forſook, in great meaſure, 
the laws of their forefathers, the obſervance 
of which was their chief bulwark againft 
their enemies, and the foundation of their 
ſecurity and happineſs; I ſay, after this they 
were at ſundry times premoniſh d, that for 
their unreſtrain'd wickedneſſes and rebel- 
lion/againſt God, they ſhou'd be forcibly 
ejected and driven away from their darling 
poſſeſſions, their temple and cities ſhou'd be 
conſum'd by fire and ſword, and they them- 
ſelves, their princes and nobles, ſhou'd be 
carry d away captives into a ſtrange and fo- 
reign land for the ſpace of 70 years; and 
that after a juſt puniſhment of their na- 
tional ſins, they ſhou d be reſtor d to their 
native country; which, tho little heed was 
given to ĩt, punctually came to paſs accord- 
ing to the letter of the prediction, Jer. xxv. 
811. Eæra i. 1. In concluſion, beſides the 
many prophetic warnings contain di in the 
woly Scriptures, n a final a, 
mo 
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moſt dreadful deſtruction to be brought 
upon them for their unbounded tranſgreſſi· 
ons (ſee Deut. xxviii. 47-57% Hoſea iii. 4. 
Dan. ix 26, 29.) a laſt ſummons is deliver d 
to them containing a prophetie denuncia- 
| tion, Mar. xxiv. Mar. xiii. Luk: xxi. and xix. 
41-44. chat for the puniſhment of their 
irreclaimable impieties and utter incorrigi- 
bility (Mat. xxiii. 34-3 9.) and more eſpeci- 
ally for their invincible obſtinacy and ma- 
lice againſt our Bleſſed Redeemer, and theit 
fierce perſecution and murder of him, the 
laſt Divine Meſſenger, Prophet and Law= 
giver from heaven, their Temple, of which 
they ſo much boaſted, and was their chief 
delight, their invincible ſafeguard againſt 
the complicated powers of the Nations 
round about them, even this molt holy place, 
their glory and ſtrengtb, ſhou'd be profan'd, 
ſack'd and laid even with the ground, their 
cities and habitations deſtroy'd and left de- 
ſolate, and themſelves finally diſpers d and 
ſcatter'd among all Nations, as vagabonds 
without a lau, without an Ephod, a prince, 
and without all ſeeming hope of a redemp= 
tion from ſo abandon'd a ſlavery. Of all 
which we our ſelves are in great part wit 
neſſes at this very day: Theſe are facts very 
mans recorded inthe books of Moſes and 
N 2 the 
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Arguments in Proof of 

the holy Scriptures, and fully verify d as 
there related, ſuppoſing the authority and 
veracity of thoſe books. It therefore now 
only remains, that I endeavour to alledge 
as ſtrong and convincing proofs for the au- 
thority and genuineneſs of them as ſuch a 
ſubject is capable of. And, I think, thear- 
gumenis on this behalf are as ſtrong as is 
poſſible ; For, 

1. The truth of this was ſcarce ever once 
call'& in queſtion by any one Author cr 
other Perſon of gravity and ſolid judgment, 
that was ſufficiently acquainted with the 
books of the holy Scriptures. Apion the 
Grammarian indeed made an effort to de- 
baſe and vilify the antiquity and the laws 
and cuſtoms of the Fews. But Joſephus has 
more. than abundantly demonſtrated him 
to be a writer of ſcurrility and falſhood, 
and worthy of the loweſt contempt, in his 
two books againſt Apron. 

2. The Perfian kings, Cyrus (Joſephus 
Ant. I. 1 1. c. 1,4.) Darius (c. 4, 5.) Arta- 
xerxes (c. 6.) and after them Alexander the 
Great (c. 8.) the Ptolemy's (ad Book againſt 


Apion, where he mentions a pillar at Al- 
æandria erected by Cæſar's order, in me- 
mory of the privileges granted by him to 
„ c. 8.) Cæſar (c. 16) 

Auguſſus 
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Auguſtus (l. 16. c. 10.) Claudius (l. 19. c. 4.) 
All theſe Princes and States ſucceſſively 
teſtify d a ſingular regard for the laws, reli- 
gion, and nation of the Fews, as Joſephus 
inconteſtibly demonſtrates from the records 
and monuments he refers to in the places 
above quoted ; ſome of them having eſta- 
bliſh'd large funds for the temple ſacrifices, 
out of a reverential veneration for the God 
of the Jets; and the continuance of the 
Jewiſh Polity, both in Religion and State, 
till a final period was put to it under Veſpa- 
ſan, whoſe fon Titus, a moſt juſt and excel- 
lent prince, out of a religious regard for the 
Temple, did his utmoſt to fave it from the 
general ruin and devaſtation of that moſt 
unhappy State (Fo/ephus, I. v. de Bell. c. g.) 
I fay, this fo laſting a continuance of the 
Jewtſh State, together with the favour and 
countenance of the princes and ſtares above 
quoted, more eſpecially conſidering that 
thelaws and religion of the Jews were ex- 
tremely oppoſite to, nay, even openly 
ayow'd an abhorrence of all the heathen 
rites and ceremonies of religious worſhip; 
all this, I ſay, amounts to an irrefragable 
proof that the Jews were an antient people, 
that they were worthy of protection, and of 
an alliance and friendſhip with other States, 
ö N 3 and 
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and that their laws and religion were truly 
ſuch as the Jetos pretended them to be, not 
founded by, nor under the care and inſpee- 
tion of meer man; for if this had been their 
only ſupport, how cou'd the extreme diffor- 
mity of their religious ordinances to thoſe 
of the Pagan worſhip have eſcap'd the 
power of ſo many and ſo different conque- 
rors among the Heathens they have been 
forc'd to ſerve? and conſequently that the 
facred books which we have, and which 
contain the whole Syſtem of their religion 
and laws, by which the order of the rites 
ceremonies and ſacrifices in their religious 

worſhip was directed, and the whole State 
govern'd; I fay, that theſe ſacred books are 
true and genuine, and of an eſtabliſh'd au- 
thority, as being perfectly conformable to 
all the antient monuments relating to the 
hiſtory of the Jews. But, 
3. The divine Authority of the Moſaic 
writings (I may add, and of the other books 
of Scripture) is further ſtrengthen'd by that 
univerſal firm perſuaſion entertain d by 
the Fews, that their laws (and the divine 
meſſages to them contain'd in the follow- 
ing Scriptures) were immediately dictated 
by the mouth of God, z. e. by the Angel that 
appear d to NAoſes in the name of Fehovas ; 
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which perſuaſion continu'd unchangeably 
the ſame from the firſt congregation of 
them, that ſtood and ſaw, as I may ſay, the 
divine preſence on mount Sinai, to this very 
day: and indeed ſo deeply rooted js it in 
every individual Few, that, in numberleſs 
inſtances we find it, they will rather part 
with life itſelf in the midſt of exquiſite tor- 
ments, than renounce this belief and per- 
ſuaſion. An inſtance of ſteadineſs not to be 
met with in any other religious profeſſion 


(ave the Chriſtian) no ſect of Philoſophy, 


| of what reputation ſoever,no eſtabliſhment 


of heathen worſhip being able to produce 
hardly one inſtance (that I have met with) 
that wou'd expoſe his life to preſent tor- 
tures, and the inſtruments of death, purely 
to ſupport. the truth of his profeſſion. 
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How many are there of our captive coun- l. 1. ag. 
«* trymen at this day (ſays Joſephus) ſtrug- Ap 


* pling with all manner of deaths, and la- U 
* bouring under exquiſite torments, con- 
« tending in the Theatres with beaſts and 
more brutal men? And what's their 
* crime? but that they will not renounce 
their country's laws, nor blaſpheme the 
God of their forefathers. When did any 
* of the Greeks ſtand ſuch a tryal of their 
« W and courage? The Romans in- 

N 4 deed 
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deed were wont, on certain occaſions, to 
whet their courage at the cry pro aris & 
focis, for their Altars (or, if you pleaſe, 
Religion) and their Houſhold Gods; but 
Houſhold Gods were always join'd to give 
the true edge to their valour, by which Gag; 
was meant, the ſecuring (and no doubt the 
increaſing) their comfortable ſettlement, 
Now from whence cou'd ariſe this ſo ama. 
Zing difference of behaviour of the Few; 
from that of all other Nations, but from a 
ſolidly well-grounded and unqueſtionable 
tradition, that their laws and ordinance 
were ſo many divine precepts, not to be re- 
nounc'd but at the peril of the divine judg- 
ments, which are infinitely more to be 
dreaded than any that weak man can in- 
flict; and becauſe moreover, 

4. They had continually before their 
eyes ſtanding monuments of the truth of 
thoſe things that were written in the ſacred 
writings, vig. the Feaſt of the Paſſover, 
inſtituted and obſerv'd with very remark- 
able and ſignificant rites and ceremonies, 
to preſerve in them a lively and an indeleble 
remembrance of the wonders God had 
wrought for them in Ægyßt, and in the land 
of Canaan; even their numberleſs burden- 
ſome laws concerning the rites and ceremo- 

nes 
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nies relating to the Temple-Sacrifices, Ob- 
lations, Purifications, Fir ſt-fruits, Circum- 
fon, their Abſtinence from certain meats, 
&c. their annual Journeys to ſeruſalem three 
/imes every year: This ſo uncommon a load 
ofburdenſome obligations ſubmitted to and 
comply d with by one generation of men 
after another thro' ſuch a laſting ſucceſſion 
| of Ages, appears to be an invincible argu- 
ment, that their ſanction and whole autho- 
| rity came immediately from God himſelf: 
how is it poſſible otherwiſe to conceive that 
ſuch almoſt infinite collections of people 
for the ſpace of above 1500 years, ſhou'd 
bo their necks to ſo almoſt inſupportable 
ayoke of inſtitutions and precepts without 
any murmuring, or at leaſt any doubt or 
| contradiction, or that any of them ſhou'd 
| have at firſt ſubmitted to them? 

5. The miraculous Schechinab, or lumi- 
nous Claud, which was a viſible token of the 
| divine Preſence and moſt gracious protec- 
| tionwhich appear d betwween'the Cherubims 
in the moſt holy place, the ſacredneſs of which 
| Place both in the Tabernacle, and after in 
the Temple (and which was ſo eſteem'd 
even in the ſecond Temple, tho the Sobe- 
hinab neyer appear d in it) vas ſuch, that 
dhe High-Prieft alone cou d enter into it, 


and 
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and that but once in the year, with the meg. 
profound awfulneſs, and with the blo of 
ſacrifice in his hand. The Urim and Thun. 
mim, by which the High-Prieft conſulted 
God before the holy place, and obtain d ore. 
cular reſponſes in behalf of the Nation and 
People, were viſible demonſtrations of the 
truth of theirlaw as of divine inſtitution,and 
fred in the Fews an immoveable belief of ir, 

Let us now compare this Law and the 
Ordinances, deliver'd by Moſes, with thoſe 
inſt ituted by Lycurgus, Numa, Solon, Zirs- 
aftres, the Sects of Philoſophers, and Mal. 
met; which of theſe (I ſhall ſpeak more 
particularly of Zoroaſtres and Mabomet 1 
little lower) can boaſt even of a ſmall ſhare 
of 1000 years continuance, and of no altera- 
tions or additional improvements to them, 
or of any thing ſingular concerning them, 
exceptthe boaſted wiſdom,and contrivance 
and diſpoſition of the Lawgiver himſelf? 
whereas the Moſaic Inſtitutions were ever, 
by the Fews, held ſo ſacred and inviclable, 
that not a letter was ſuffer d to be chang'd 
or diminiſh'd from them, and fo they con- 
tinue to this very day, allowing only ſome 
blunders of Tranſcribers and Printers. Cat 
there poſſibly be imagin'd a ſtronger, # 
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the Moſaic Law and of the holy Scriptures 
being the immediate revelation of God, and 
continually under the divine protection? 

6, and laſtly, Let us now come more di- 
realy to the books of the holy Scriptures 
themſelves: And 1ſt. The ſtyle and facts 
recorded in them, as far as can be conceiv'd, 
exactly agree with the times to which they 
xe attributed. The moſt ſcrupulous Cri- 
tick cannot pick out or point at the leaſt 
law in either of thoſe particulars, or diſco- 
yer any diſſonancy between the Authors 
themſelves or their writings. Can any 
thing like this be pretended of any other 
ſet or ſeries of Writers? 

2dly. It is well known that the know- 


| ledge of letters and of reading was exceed- 


ing rare before, and ſome time after the 
Captivity, and which was the particular 
ſcience of the Scribes, and theſe but very 
few. It cannot therefore be wonder'd at, if 
atthat time the copies of the books of Mſes 
wereextremely ſcarce, or that during the 
wicked Reigns of many L/raelitiſb and 
Jewiſh kings, the books of Mo/es ſhou'd be 
neglected as to the reading or hearing of 
them; and this, notwithſtanding it isvery 
evident that even in that wicked Age the 
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ten in a hot by Moſes, from the fact of H/. 
kiah the High-Prieſt, who, in ſearching th, 
Temple, and taking out the money for the 
workmen, &c. unexpectedly found the bot 
of the law inthe houſe of the Lord; for had 
they never heard of ſuch a book, nor ofthe 
particulars deliver d in it, the king and peo 
ple cou'd not have fo readily and unani- 
mouſly receiv'd it, they cou'd not have been 
at once ſeiz'd with ſo univerſal a terror and 
dread of God's vengeance for the diſobedi. 
ence to the law which they heard from that 
book, as it appears they were. Hence it is 
very natural to conceive, that ſuch a zeal, 
and ſuch an awful ſenſe and efteem of that 
ſacred Book, mult ariſe in the minds both 
of the king and people, as ſtirr d up in them 
an immediate care to procure numbers of 
copies of it to be tranſcrib'd, that from 
thenceforwards it might become better 
known, and more familiar to all the people 
and their poſterity. This remarkable event 
happen d 8 52 years after the delivery of the 
law on mount Sinai, and before Chrift 636, 


chat is, 2366 years ago. 


From theſe copies, and as many as coud 
be met with, Ezra, after the Jews return 
from their 70 years captivity, ſer forth a 


correct edition of the books of Moſes, and of 
| the 
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he Prophets (before his time) and other 
cred books. See Prideaux Connect. P. 1. 
B. 5. pag. 331- From this Epoch down to 
us the current of tradition in proof of the 
genuineneſs of the ſacred Scriptures runs fo 
dear, unſuſpected and unqueſtionable, that 
need not enlarge any further upon it. For 
ſoon after the Captivity, Synagogues in 
towns and cities were erected, much like 
our Pariſh-Churches, in which appointed 
portions were regularly read out of the law, 
interpreted and explain'd. See Prideaux 
ibid. pag. 372. Which is a demonſtration 
of their being in uſe above 500 years before 


Chrit. And as to the books of the Prophets, 


the chief of them were writ not long before 
the Captivity ; ſo that, beſides the copies of 
them in the hands of the Fes, their grand- 


fathers, or great grandfathers, and perhaps 
| even their fathers, were acquainted with 


the Prophets themſelves, and with the ſub- 


ject of their predictions, ſo that this is an 
nconteſtable proof that thoſe books cou'd 
not be forg'd. 

The tranſlation. of the books of Moſes 
into Greek in the time of Ptolemy II. ſir- 


nam d Pbiladelpbus, for the uſe of the Alex-- 
MrianFews (and Synagogue and Temple) 
who only underſtood: Greet, above 200- 


t years 
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years before Chrift, and afterwards the 
tranſlation of the Prophets after the perf. 
cution of Antiochus Eprphanes 160 yen 
before Chriſt, is another ſubſtantial and un. 
deniable proof of the authority of the ſacred 
Scriptures. See Prideaux, P. 2. B. 1. p.30 
And I may add in the laſt place, that the 
genuineneſs of the books of Scriptures wa 
never call'd in queſtion (as if forg d in latter 


times) by any enemy either of the Jews c 


Chriſtians, Porphyry indeed, a philoſopher 
and diſputer againſt the Chriſtian Religion 
about the middle of the third Century, - 
jected againſt the book of Daniel as an er 
poſt facto prophecy, or a prediction of thing 
after they were done with an air of deſcrib- 
ing them in Hieroglyphick characters, asif 
written long before they happen'd : nevet- 
theleſs he acknowledg'd the truth of the 
Hiſtoric facts; but the plainneſs of the pro- 
phecy, eſpecially with relation to Antrochus 
Epriphanes, he will have to argue the Writet 


to have been more modern. But this is 2 


ſtrong confirmation of the authority of that 
facred book, for it was always reckon d 
among the holy Scriptures; for no time 
after the Captivity can be fc d, when the 
others were receiv'd without it : and it is not 
at all likely, that ſo accurate and judicious® 

| + writer 
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is iter as Joſephus is, wou'd have plac d that 
„ Mrcry remarkable paſſage in his hiſtory (ne- 
er miſtruſted as foiſted into it) of Fadua 


and ſhowing him out of Daniel the mighty 


phet of the Jews, by which he turn d the 
ferceneſs of the conqueror's wrath againſt 
them into kindneſs, and a favourable recep- 
ton of them, and obtain'd a continuance of 
the peaceable enjoyment of their laws and 
religious worſhip (a privilege not granted 
tothe Samaritans) I ſay, Foſephus wou'd not 
have ventur'd his reputation on ſo remarka- 
ble a paſſage, had he not had by him ſuffi- 
cient vouchers for it out of the Grecian Me- 
moirs and Writers, deſigning his Hiſtory for 
the reading of the Greeks themſelves. And 
the fact there mention d of Alexander's fa- 


J- 

our to the Jeus, which is certain from 
ocker Hiſtorians, ſeems to be an argument 
br che truth of the whole paſſage. 


There have been alſo ſome more modern 
Jeut, who have betray d a leſs regard for 
che book of Daniel, than the other ſacred 


Odjection: theſe men are diſpleas d that this 


more 


volumes; but one may eaſily ſee thro this 


holy Prophet, by divine inſpiration, has 


191 


the High-Prieſt meeting Alexander the Joſeph. 
Great in a folemn proceſſion of the Fews, 4 


ſucceſs of his arms, foretold by that pro- 
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more particularly calculated and caſt up 
the time when the expected Meſſiah was io 
appear; and this being long ago fulkll; 
utterly defeats all their preſent affected ei. 
pectations of him. And this alſo may be 
reckon'd a confirmation of the genuinench 


of the book of Daniel. From all this] wil 


venture to conclude, that ſuch a continud 
texture and perfect harmony of proofs 
mounts to little leſs than a demonſtration 
of the Moſaic laws and ordinances being of 
divine revelation, and of the undoubted 
authority and genuineneſs of the holy Scri- 


ptures. Neither can I conceive that any o 


ther exception can be made againſt thisac- 
cumulated argument than this, that it ſeems 
to be principally founded on the records and 
tradition of the Jews, and therefore wholly 
a partial one, and by ſo much of leſs autho- 
rity and force. For it is obſervable, that moſt 
Nations are fond of a far- fetch'd antiquity 
of their original, and of an affected pre- 
ſumption, that their laws and worſhip are 
of ſomething more than human inſtitution, 
Thus Numa, Zoroaſtres and Mahometendea- 
vour d to impoſe on the Romans, the Perſ- 
ans, and the Muſſelmans, that the Syſtem of 
conſtitutions they drew up, was dictated by 
ſome ſuperior Genius, or receiv'd by ſome 
divine communication. Aj 
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Anſwer. It is in great meaſure true, 
that the account we have of the Meſaic 
laws and cuſtoms is chiefly taken from 
the holy Scriptures handed down to us 
by the Jeus; or by a continu'd tradition 
carry d on by a ſucceſſion of Ages and of 
the Rabbinical writings. But is a rational, 
well · grounded and uninterrupted tradition 
ſounded upon national records to be diſpu- 
ted or call'd in queſtion, unleſs where 
they ſavor of romance, fable, or put a 
ſtrain upon reaſon ? And I am poſitive, that 
nothing of this can be alledg'd to weaken 
the efficacy of thoſe proofs I have offer'd 
above, in behalf of the Antiquity of the 
Mac Laws, and that they were of 
divine Revelation; and that the Books 
wherein they are written are genuin. 
Neither is the argument wholly built on 
Jewiſh records, I have quoted ſome others 
both out of the Perfian, Grecian and Ro- 
man Archives. But in the ſuppoſition, 
that we had no other allegations to pro- 
duce, but purely from the Fews them- 
ſelves, this can be no juſt exception againſt 


their force and credibility. . For it was 


hardly poſſible, that the Jewiſb affairs, 


More eſpecially their laws and cuſtoms re- 


O lating 
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lating to religion, ſhould eaſily come 9 
the knowledge of other Nations. Po 
the Jews treated all other people with 
great contempt, as perſons unclean and 
not worthy for them to converſe with 
any further than was purely neceſſary for 
traffick, which they manag'd with extra- 
ordinary caution. Moreover, the great 
abhorrence of the Heathen worſhip they 
openly expreſs'd, and an utter diſregard 
to all polite literature, at leaſt till later 
Ages, might be a reaſon that the other 
Nations had little curioſity to enquire into 
the Jewiſb affairs or manners. And the 
contemprt of other Nations entertain d by 
the Jews, created in thoſe a reciprocal 
return of hatred of theſe. . However 
zy, The Fews were not entirely un- 
known to their neighbouring Nations, as 


Foſephus in his firſt Book againft Apim has | 


ſufficiently demonſtrated from the A- 
tian, Chaldean, Phanician and Grecian 
Writers, as from Manetho (the Agyption) 
Beroſus * (the Chaldean tho' he writ in 
Greek) from the Tyrian Records (which 
were of great antiquity) from Dius (i 


* Theſe two Hiſtorians lived above two hundred yew 
before Chriſt, a 
| Pheniciat 
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Phenician Hiſtorian) Menander (the Ephe- 
ſan who made a collection of hiſtorical 
memoirs both of Greeks and Barbarians) 


pe aid Pythagoras * was well vers d in the 


Jeuiſb laws, and in many caſes an exact 


obſerver of them, as he alſo ſhews from 


Hermippus a Pythagorean, who was an ex- 
actand careful hiſtorian. From Clearchus 
a diſciple of Ariſtotle, who gives the Jews 
a great character in the perſon of one of 
them: Laſtly, Hæcatæus the Abderite (who 
lived three hundred years before Chriſt) 
ſpeaks very ſtrongly in teſtimony of the 
Jews uncommon veneration for their Laws 
and conſtancy to them; Toſephus in the 
book now cited, has extracted from the 
foremention'd Authors very plain and 
ſtrong Paſſages in behalf of the antiquity 
and honour of the Jewiſb Nation; and 
of their inviolable adherence to their laws 
and religion. 
Asto the holy Scriptures, eſpecially the 
Pentateuch, there was a comment on the 
books of Moſes, faid to be writ by one 
Ariftobulus an Alexandrian Few and Peri- 
fatetick Philoſopher in the time of Pro- 


® See Prideaux's Connexion, Part I. Book 4. com- 


Pare p. 212, 220, &c. 
O 2 lemy 
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lemy Philometor *, in which comment the 
Author aſſerts, that the books of Mijs 
had been in great part tranſlated into Greg 
even before the time of Alexander tl 
Great, and that Pythagoras, Plato, and 
other Grecians had been beholden to 
thoſe books for the chief part of their 
Philoſophy. See Clemens Alexand. |. 1, 
Strom. pag. 342. In which place Clemen 
quotes Numenius a Pythagorean Philoſo- 
pher, ſaying, what is Plato, but Moſes 
ſpeaking in theAttic tongue, Mais arrnilal 
"Tis true, Dean Prideaux Þ ſuggeſts very 
probable arguments againſt the ſo great 
antiquity of the comment of Ar:/tobulu; 
but as Clemens, who liv'd in the ſecond 
Century, quotes and receives that book 
ancient, it muſt be (no doubt) of antiquity 
before his time. As to ſome parts of the 
books of Moſes being tranſlated into Greek 
as mention'd in Ariftobulus's comment, it 
ſeems very probable, at leaſt before the 
Alexandrian tranſlation into Greet; fot, 
both many fables of the Poets, and ſome 


excellent moral precepts of the Philolo- 
phers, are generally ſuppoſed to be found 


+ Connexion Part II. Book 1. p. 38. * 


One hundred and 1 — eight years before Cluil 
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ed on ſome knowledge of the Scripture, 


which ſome of the more inquiſitive Greeks - 


had attain d; which may very probably 
preſuppoſe ſome extracts to have been 
taken our of, the holy Scriptures turned 
into Greek, by thoſe that made uſe of 
them. I mention this, becauſe my only 
purpoſe in this place, is to ſhew and prove 
the great antiquity of the holy Scrip- 
tures. 

Manetho the above mentioned Aigyp- 
tian Hiſtorian (according to Foſephus l. 1. 
contr. Apion) undertaking to write the 
hiſtory of Ægypt, profeſſes that he would 
fauhfully extract it (as far as the Jews 
are concerned) out of the holy Scriptures ; 
which is a plain argument of their great 
antiquity. The verſion of the LXNX. Inter- 
preters, however apocryphal the hiſtory 
of it under Ariſteass name may be, is 
another evident note of the antiquity of 
the Pentateuch, as being quoted and re- 
ceived by Philo, Joſephus and others as 
done in the time of Ptolemy Philadeſphus 
above two hundred years before Chriſt, 
It cannot reaſonably be expected, that we 


ſhould alledge authors mentioning the holy 


deriptures up to their firſt original, which 
| O 3 would 
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would be to offer at finding a tract theo 
an impaſſable gulph of fabulous ages and 
writers unacquainted with the Fewi/h af. 
fairs; and yet perhaps we may not un- 
reaſonably comjecture, that had the ſeveral 
libraries conſum'd by many unhappy war 
eſcaped ſuch irreparable devaſtations, eyen 
this attempt of carrying on a chain df 
reſtimonies up to the delivery of the Lavi 
Mz/es, might not have been impracticable 
However, notwithſtanding this unhappy: 
neſs of time, it is ſufficient, that we meet 
with a mention of the holy Scriptures 
and of the Jeu as high as fair and ratio. 
nal hiſtory can lead us; that we have 1 
ſucceſſion of ſacred books from A al 
moſt to the Meſſias, at leaſt an evident 
tradition of a diſtin& People (the Jew) 
that has preſerv'd thoſe books with the 
utmoſt hazard of their lives; that every 
Generation of that People, however de- 
ficient as to practice with relation to the 
precepts contain'd in thoſe books, always 
held them to be of divine inſtitution, 
and comply d at leaſt with ſome of thoſe 
precepts, as ſuch, particularly thoſe con- 
cerning the Temple and Sacrifices, the 
Sabbeth, Meats, &c. and laſtly, ry 
2 f 
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aid books perfectly accord one with ano- 
ther, manifeſting the ſame ſpirit of wiſ- 
dom, goodneſs and truth, and undoubt- 
edly agreeing wich thoſe extra-ſcriptural 
hiſtorians of what nation ſoever, that 
are of the beſt credit and character with 
regard to thoſe times and facts treated of 
by them both. I need not trouble the 
reader with conducting him through an 
open channel of tradition, concerning the 
genuineneſs and authority of the Bible af- 
ter the birth of our Bleſſed Saviour to this 
very day: for undoubted hiſtory demon- 
ſtrates, that from the firſt Century, that 
ſacred Book was read in their Aſſemblies, 
that at various times great numbers of 
Chriſtians have died in defence of it, 
aud chat infinite numbers of men of the 
e oſt conſummate learning, wiſdom and 
1 probity, have with great veneration cited 
o. WW moſt every verſe of the whole Bible in 
be their writings extant at this time. 

x | come now to the particular inſtances 
n, of Numa and Zoroaſtres; hiſtory tells us, 
e that they did affect to have it believed, 
dat their conſtitutions were the dictates 
he ef ſome ſuperior genius or divine power. 
he And it is not certain, but in this they 
id | O 4 might 
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might mimic the real thing, v2z. the divine 
favour that was vouchſafed to Moſes and 
the 1/raclites. And this may be alſo of. 
fered as an argument that Numa, a ve 

ſtudious and learned Philoſopher, might 
have met with ſome account of Moſes, 
eſpecially if we reflect on that fundamer- 
tal principle of his to the Romans ſo con- 
trary to the Heathen Theology, that G 
was not to be repreſented by the figure if 
man or beaſt, which is almoſt word for 
word a precept of Moſes to the Jews. | 
ſay, this may be offer'd as an argument, 
that Numa had met with ſome account 
of Moſes: for as falſe miracles “ are 4 
ſtrong evidence that there were or hare 
been true ones, and falſe Oracles that there 
have been real ones (otherwiſe how ſhould 
ſuch things at firſt have enter'd into mens 
minds to amuſe and abuſe the credulity 
of men?) ſo why may we not ſuppoſe, 
that the revelation of God made to Miſes, 
and upon that account faſtening a ſtrong 
influence on the Jeus concerning an in- 
violable eſteem for his Laws, might in- 
duce Numa (and others) to affect a like re- 


dc counterfeit Coins, Perſons, &. are undeniable 
proofs that ſuch Coins, Perſons, &c. are or have beet: 
ane velation 
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yelation imparted to them in order to gain 
a greater credit to his inſtitutions? But 
be that as it will, it does not at all appear 
that the Romans ever entertain d that opi- 
nion of Numa or his laws, or that they 
long continu'd without conſiderable al- 
terations or additions (as plainly is to be 
{cen in the firſt volume of the Roman Hi- 
ſtory lately publiſh'd) or that any other 
regard was had to thoſe laws, but as uſe- 
ful to the Roman State. 

As to Zoroaſtres, the very learned Dean 
Prideaux * has ſtrongly prov'd, that he 
was either a Jeu, or perfectly inſtructed 
in the Law of Moſes: and therefore as he 
aſſum d the air of a Laugiver, no won- 
der he ſhould affect to become like to 
Moſes. It is true, the Magians always re- 
tain d a great eſteem and veneration for 
him, not only as their Lawgiver (tho' in 
reality he was no more than the reviver + 
of their decaying ſect) but as a Perſon in- 
ſpired : and to procure himſelf this regard 
from them, he affected to withdraw him- 
elf from the ſociety of men, and to re- 
ire into a cave for the ſake of a more 


Connexion, Part I. * 4. 5. 211, &c. 
Prideaux, Ibid. 8 
immediate 
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immediate converſation with God: and 
by this pretext, and his very extraordinary 
knowledge in Philoſophy and Aſtronomy 
at that time, he ſucceſsfully eſtabliſh'4 
his impoſture. But, as Dean P:deaux 
plainly ſhews, his laws are collected from 
the laws and cuſtoms of the Jews : and 
he never pretended to any divine teſti. 
mony in behalf of them, either of pro. 
phecy or ſigns and wonders. So that this 
whole veneration entertain'd for him 
firſt, and at this time by the ſmall remains 
of his ſect, the Gaurs in Per ſia, is found- 
ed purely on his great knowledge and 
learning; and it is no wonder that idiots 
ſhould cafily be impos d upon in ſuch a 
manner, or that they ſhould ſtill continue 
to be ſo impos d on by his ſucceſſors the 
Prieſts to this day, all learning being en- 
tirely confin'd to them, and with-held 
from the People; in which the Prieſts 
find their account, and reap therefrom no 
ſmall advantage. | 
As Mabomet's hiſtory is fo well known, 
will be ſufficient to obſerve, that gain 
and empire were his chief views; and that 
his impoſture was at firſt eſtabliſh'd, and 


A mok idiot and illiterate ſet of men. 
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has hitherto been ſupported and propa- 
rated purely by the dint and edge of the 


| ſword, and in a great meaſure through an 


eſtabliſn d ignorance of his followers 
who are no where to be met with, bur 
in ſtates ſubje& to the Mahometan yoke ; 
and conſequently it is no wonder we have 
no hiſtories of their martyrs and fuffer- 
ings purely for religion fake. Whereas 
the Tewiſb and Chriſtian Religion is con- 
find to no climate, numberleſs Congre- 
rations of them living in all ſtates and 


under all kinds of governments, and of- 


ten ſuffering great outrages and perſecu- 
tions for it. Laſtly, Mahomet's impoſture 
never laid claim to any divine character, as 
Miracles, Prophecy, c. in confirmation 
of its pretended truth. The Mufſelmans 
have nothing more than Mahmm#t's own 
word, that the Alcoran was reveal'd to 
him by the Angel Gabriel; whereas both 
the Jeuiſb and Chriſtian Religion have 
the authority of all kinds of divine teſti- 
monies, as numberleſs miracles and pro- 


digies wrought in the preſence of vaſt 


irongs of people, and in fo open a man- 
net, and void of all human power, cun- 
ning or kill; that it was impoſſible the 
world could be impoſed upon. It 
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It only now remains, that I conneg WY :; 
the argument of this chapter with the Wl i; 
foregoing ones. In the ſecond chapter, WW « 
J demonſtrated this propoſition, zhere ; Ml ; 
but one neceſſary ſelf-exiſtent Being; ar 
every part of the untverſe, even the ſmall 
atom is the effett of his will and power. In 
the third chapter it is unexceptionahly 
prov'd, that the creation of the world a 
deſcrib'd by Moſes is conſonant to reafm, 
and is confirm'd by theſe evident character 
truth, Chronology, Chorography, and Pu. 
pling the Earth, In this fourth chapter, 
I have made good theſe two propoſitions, 
16, *Tis poſſible for God to reveal to man « 
more perſect knowledge of himſelf, of ti 
will, &c. than man by the force of his oun 
mind is able to attain. 24, That the r. 
velation made to man as contain d in th 
Books of Moſes, is true, and wortby of our 
belief of it for theſe reaſons: 1%, The mam 
and ſtile wherewith it is deliver d, is alt 
gether becoming and worthy of God. a0, 
It greatly tends to the good of mankind. 
34%, It is confirm'd by evident teſtimonies if 
divine power and approbation, as Miracles 
and Prophecy. 4, It was never judici- 
ouſly call d in queſtion, u, That the Jews 
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were 4 very ancient and religious People, as 
is proved inconteftably. Gi, Through them 
we have an uninterrupted tradition of that 
revelation, from the time it was firſt deli- 
ter d. 7, The immoveable ſteadineſi of 
the Jews fo the belief of their Laws as 
reveal'd. Sy, To cauſe this their ſtea- 
dineſs they had flanding monuments of the 
truth of their reveal'd Law, as the feaſt 
of the Paſſover, Sabbath, &c. g*v, Their 
burdenſome obligations preſcrib d by the Law, 
could not have been ſubmitted to, but as evi- 
dently impoſed by divine authority, and en- 
fir d by divine menaces. Io, The Books 
of the Scriptures, wherein the divine Reve- 
latim is contain d, are genuine, and this 
firſt appears from their fimpleneſs of ſtile: 
Secondly, their antiquity, and by an uninter- 
rupted tradition of them, which from Ezra's 
time, is demonſtrated by portions out of them 
being read in ſynagogues, as we learn from 
Rabbinical writers; and by thoſe books be- 
ing mention d from time to time by other 
Authors, and by their tranſlation into Greek. 
Having thus eflabliſh'd the truth of a di- 
vine Revelation, and the authority of the 
lacred Scriptures, the next point I pro- 
pos d to conſider is in 
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The abruptneſs and obſcurity of flile obſcrda. 


ble in the boly Scriptures, is no objeftin 
againſt their credibility : and that in jur. 
ticular, they profeſſedly make uſe of type 
to pre-figmfy things to come, and that thi 


method of prediction has its proper uf 
and effect. 


RIGEN againſt Celfus * obſerves, 
| that the inſpir d writers of the 
Scriptures, being profeſſedly writers of the 
truth, ſo worded their diſcourſes, flat 
they might be profitable to, and draw ll 
men to\the truth; not only the Greeks and 
more harmleſs Barbarians, but even the mit 
ignorant and wild inhabitants of the remiter 
deſerts. That Celſus indeed, and the learn- 
ed among the Greeks openly expreſſed their 
contempt of the plainneſs and fimplicity 
of the Scripture dition ; but replies Ori- 
gen, the Prophets, and Jeſus and his Apt 


* Contr. Celſ. J. 6. init. p. 275. 
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lla were chiefly intent on delivering all 
geceſſary and ſaving truths, and in ſuch 
a form of words as might benefit all men. 


That Plato with all his ornament and 


nicety of compoſition could be profitable 
(i ys wymoey, if be was at all profitable) 
but to very few, his works being found only 
in the hands of the learned: but that ſim- 
plicity or plainneſs of expreſſion was in 
the nature of the thing beneficial 70 in- 
comparably more, even to the illiterate alſo: 
And c. 7. p. 338. he further obſerves, that 
Celſus full of envy, that he was not able 
to apprehend the ſenſe and deſign of the 
prophetick writings, gave way to bitter 
inyectives againſt them, repreſenting them 
4 ſtuffed with obſcure, unimtelligible, and 
entbufiaſtick ſentences, which gave a han- 
dle to knaves and impoſtars to turn them to 
what uſe they pleas'd. Where by the 
way, we may take notice to whom our 
modern calumniators of the Chriſtian re- 
velation are beholden, for the pretended 
difficulties they affect to labour under with 
relation to the Scriptures. | 
But Origen juſtly prevents all ſuch vain 
and ill- grounded prejudices, by giving the 
true reaſon, why on ſome occaſions the 
Prophets 


20» 


Ibid. 


208 Arguments in Proof of 
Prophers made uſe of obſcure and ſigun- 


tive ſpeeches, as Parables, Enigma“, my- p 
fterious allufions, allegories and proverb: c 
for, ſays he, whatever was neceſſary fr Wl . 
the People to know either for the amendnent „ 
of their lives, or their inſtruction in all 1. 0 


ral duties, was propos d to them in vey g 
plain words, as God commanded it ſhoul 


be. But what was neceſſary at preſent to le ? 
hidden from the people (and to ſerve rather g 
for after times, as prophecies of future ; 
things, &c.) or was deſign d to raiſe in ſome Wi ,, 


men an attention, and a deſire to ſearch 
diligently into truths, not indeed ablo- WF ,, 
lutely neceflary to be known, but which 
greatly contribute to our improvement in WF di 
ſpiritual knowledge, this was deſignedy of 
wrapt up in figures, parables and dari g 
ſentences. And indiſputably ſuch a me- 0 
thod of writing is altogether worthy of ut 
the particular inſpiration of a God of WM jv 
truth, wiſdom, goodneſs and holinels, ¶ on 
which delivers thoſe articles of knowledge 10 
neceſſary, or greatly profitable to all men ¶ aft 
for their more ſure direction towards a 
true and acceptable ſervice and worſnip I re. 
of God, in eaſy and plain terms, where. N dhe 


by the moſt ignorant and illiterate ma wi 
| receive 
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=ceive all due information and inſtruc- 
non; and yet which method of writing 
folds up many other important truths, 
calculated to raiſe in men's minds a more 
exalted notion of the ſupreme Being, and 
of virtue, in more lofty and figurative 
trains to ſerve for the more ſerious em- 
ployment and ſtudy of thoſe who have 
kifure, knowledge and experience by ap- 
plication to cultivate and improvethe more 
ſpiritual faculties of the foul; and again, 
which with regard to future or prophetick 
events, ſo caſts a veil over thoſe future 


$ truths, which are more eſpecially to ſerve 


35 arguments to future generations of the 
divine preſcience, and of the completion 
of the divine predictions in their proper 
ſeaſon, and at the time when firſt deliver'd 
to provoke the attention, and the expec- 
ation of that generation to whom they 
were firſt propos'd, and their dependence 
on the divine diſpoſition of happy events 
to themſelves, and to thoſe that follow 
after, 

Here then we may ſee at once the true 
realon of the abruptneſs and obſcurity of 
the Scripture ſtile, which does not in any 


wile derogate from the dignity and proper 
P uſefulneſi 


209 


210 Arguments in Proof of 
idee of compoſition, but rather highly 
contributes to it. As to the 'particuly 
inſtance of bieroglyphicks, figures, paraþly 
and proverbs, this is not to be laid az; 
ſingular charge to the Hebrews: they that 

are converſant in the Eaftern Authors 

inform us, that this method univerſally 
prevail'd., among them. The {Egyptian 

Prieſts were remarkable for their hier 

glyphic manner of communicating their 

ſentiments, a very abſtruſe one, and not 

to be comprehended even with hard h. 

bour: Pythagoras * and ſome other Phi 

loſophers affected to deliver their inſtruc. 
tions to their ſcholars in very dark pro- 
verbial ſayings: So that in a juſt cam. 
pariſon with theſe, the ſacred Scripture 
are ſo far from being to be objected againl}, 
on account of their abruptneſs and obſcu- 
rity of diction, that they deſerve our 
higheſt efteem, inaſmuch as all their 
inſtructions and precepts of life and di 
cipline, are expreſs d in the moſt cal 
and intelligible words. 
As to the uſe of figures, parables and 

ſimilitudes in compoſition or ſpeech, it b 


yy See Hierocles interpret. Symb. Pythag: 
comma 
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common to the beſt and politeſt writers, 
and they ſerve partly for the ornament 
of ſtile, the entertainment of the Hearers 
_ Reagers 3 and Moreover to Enliven an 
attention to them. For in all diſcourſes, 
where every thing is eaſily and plainly 
erpreſs d for the ſake of the meaneſt ca- 
pacities (as 1t ought to be in points neceſ- 
ſarily to be underſtood by all) men of a 
more refin d taſte are apt to deſpiſe and 
receive them with great ſupineneſs and in- 
difference: but the interſperſing in pro- 
per places certain flowers of compoſition, 
a figures, alluſions to hiſtoric paſſages, 
or beautiful ſayings of popular Authors, 
parables, fimilitudes, &c. this awakens 
the attention, and excites a Curiolity to 
apprehend the author's deſign of them, to 
judge of their aptneſs to the ſubject pro- 
posd, and of the beauty of their appli- 
cation. Thus it is very obvious to ſee, 

that not the Hebrews and the Eaſterns 

only, but the Authors of the higheſt cha- 

tacters make uſe of this method of writing, 

with this difference indeed, that the Fews 

4 well as other Eaftern people, were 

more accuſtom'd to this ſort of ſpeaking 

and writing. 
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But there is a more eſpecial cauſe tg 
be alledg'd, for the abruptneſs and ob- 
ſcurity of ſtile in many caſes of the in. 
ſpir'd writers. For beſides what has noy 
been obſerv'd, and that the method of 
the Eaſtern compoſitions, is not a cloſe 
connected texture of propoſitions and pe- 
riods, but rather a looſe, broken and 
ſcatter d way of caſting in the matters 
they are to treat of; I ſay, beſides all this 
the holy Scriptures abound with varicy 
of prophetick diſcourſes, ſome relating to 
a long extent of time to come, others to 
a more early completion. Now it is ey- 
dent, that ſuch prophecies could noi 
(ought not) to be expreſs'd in very plain 
and perfectly intelligible terms. For as 
the Creator of the world governs it with 
wiſdom, and where the free-will of man 
is concern'd, with great condeſcenſion, 
had the holy Spirit reveal'd to the pro- 
phets future events ſo diſtinctly, as that 
they might have expreſs'd minutely every 
thing, time, circumſtance and perſon in 
proper terms; their prophecies cou d not 
have been (generally at leaſt) fulfill 
without ſome ſtrain being put upon the 
free-will of man, and without ſome 4 

rack 
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acle to bring it about. Becauſe in the 
{id prophecies, the intereſt and principal 
concern of men in power, of States and 
Empires, the devaſtations and ruin of one, 
and the exalting of another, are generally 
interwoven and connected with the di- 
vine purpoſes relating to God's religious 
or ſpiritual government of the world. 
Now how eaſy is it for Stateſmen, that 
generally ſtick at nothing to ſecure and 
promote their own intereſt, when they 
are long forewarn'd of a danger that 
threatens them, and are perfectly inform'd 
of every circumſtance of it, how eaſy 
is it, I fay, for ſuch men by early care 
and precaution to avert ſuch dangers, and 
quaſh all attempts even in their very birth; 
or rather to prevent any attempts from 
being form'd? I am perſuaded; had 'the 
holy Scriptures contain'd ſuch a plain de- 
ſeription of all future diſpoſitions of the 
world, in lieu of delivering them in ob- 


ſcure and hieroglyphical characters, the 
holy Bible would have held the firſt place 


T1 When 
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2 Kings ; When the prophet Eliſba told Haas 
2 5 cruelties he was to exerciſe on the 
Aſraclites, and that he would be king ov 
Syria by cutting off his maſter Benbada 
had this alſo been communicated to Ben. 

hadad and his other miniſters of fiaz 
how cafily might this prediction * 
C. vii. been defeated ? Had the prophet Dania n 
deſcribing the fierce and bloody perſecy 
tion of the wicked Jes by Antixiu 
Epipbanes, made mention of the tyrant; 
name, the time diſtinctly mark'd, and 
the place of his reſidence and empire, the 
Jeus by timely care, and by the help o 
neighbouring States might happily har 
prevented ſo great an evil. Thus if we 
run through the whole of the-prophecis 
of the Scriptures, we ſhall eaſily conſeh, 
that there was a neceſſity for them to be 
cauch'd under dark and figurative terms 
on purpoſe to give the readers or hearen 
to underſtand, chat certain evils were to 
happen in puniſhment of fin and wicked 
nei, and that God wou'd always pre- 
ſerve a fatherly care over his Church, for 
the good and happineſs of the truly tel. 
gious, ſtill leaving men to follow iber 
on ſchemes and Gr which, how- 
$9": vv | eve 
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ever oppoſite to juſtice and the practice of 
virtue, wou'd always tend finally to the 
glory of God,and the benefit of all righteous 
men: and moreover, thoſe prophecies were 
o couch'd under dark and figurative terms, 
that when the time of their fulfilling came, 
every one might diſcern it, and acknow- 
ledge the preſcience of God diſtinctly 
foreknowing all future events, and his 
vigilance and care over the Faithful, bring- 
ing ſecretly about his divine purpoſes for 
their good and happineſs. Even St. Paul 
this account, ſeems to plead in be- 
half of the Fews for their blatphemous 
outrages againſt our Bleſſed Lord, for ſays 
he, had they known him, they would not 
bave crucified the Lord of glory. Thus if 
we rationally and without prejudice con- 
fider the deſign and method of writing 


of the inſpir d Penmen as appropriated 


to their proper ſubjects, it muſt evidently 
appear inexcuſable, unjuſt, even ignorance 
in any one to object to the holy Scriptures 
the charge of abruptneſs and obſcurity of 
ſtile, or to offer this as a pretext againſt 
a credibility of them: on the contrary, 
there appears through the whole of them 


an evident _ of ſtile, n 
P 4 
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but very awful ſimplicity, a never to be 
enough admir'd tendency to truth, ho. 
lineſs, and to fill our fouls with a pro- 
found reverential idea of God: (The moſt 
admir'd of the Greek and Roman writings, 
whether of philoſophy or oratory, are 
but ſo many empty flaſhes in com 

ſon of the ſolidity and depth of the Scrip- 
ture doctrines:) and conſequently, we can- 
not but acknowledge theſe as evident cha- 
racters of the finger of God, highly 
worthy of our continual ſtudy and medi- 
tation, and firmeſt adheſion to the belief 


_ of the doctrines, precepts and truths de- 
liver'd in them. 


It muſt indeed be confeſs'd, that there 
are ſome few hiſtory narrations (and but 
very few) in the books of Moſes, which 
are not eaſily reconcileable to our pre- 
ſent reading and apprehenſion of them: 
fuch are the Serpent converſatian with 
Eve, the hiſtory of Balaam, of Sampſin 
and one or two others in the book of 
Judges. But as I do not pretend at pre- 
ſent to engage myſelf in a comment and 
explication of the difficult texts and paſ- 
ſages of the holy Scriptures, I ſhall con- 


tent ROE with obſerying, that as i 
| wou'd 
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wou'd be a very raſh and precipitous judg- 
ment to condemn and reject the autho- 
rity of any writer, purely becauſe we 
meet with ſome very few places, of which 
we are at a loſs to come at the author's 
meaning, though through his whole work 
of a conſiderable bulk, the author chal- 
lenges and commands our higheſt eſteem, 
ſo doubtleſs is any one guilty of great 
raſhneſs and partiality, who on pretence 
of the above cited inſtances, affects to en- 
tertain doubts concerning the authority 
and credibility of the Scriptures in gene- 
ral; which every where elſe are worthy 
ofour ſtrongeſt faith and veneration. And 
eren to give way to an adverſary's ſcruples, 
the moſt that can be made of the above 
cited paſſages amounts to no more than 
this, that Moſes and the author of the 
book of Judges, have not clearly enough 
with proportion to our preſent apprehen- 
lion expreſs'd or deſcrib d thoſe narrations, 
ſo that we at this diſtance of time, when 
the method of writing has run through 
various changes, and when the uſe of cer- 
tan words and phraſes peculiar to ſome 
ages or times (and only then to be under- 
ood) is wore out and grown obſolete, 

are 
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are not able hardly to aim at the Author; 
meaning. So much however, ſeems to 
be undoubted, that the true purport of 
thoſe paſſages, is not that which the 
naked words themſelves firſt ſuggeſt. But 
T ſhall not dwell any longer upon a fub- 


ject that lies without the line of my pre- 


ſent undertaking. I proceed therefore, 
to the other head of this chapter. 
And I need not obſerve, that nothing i; 
more common in ſtudy'd diſcourſes, than 
the uſe of Tropes, Allufions, Similitudes, &. 
which are deſign'd not for embelliſhment 
only, but for the greater inſtruction of the 
Readers, T ſhall only mention theſe three 
kinds which we meet with in the facred 
volumes, and theſe are Allegory, Parabl: 
and Type: and they are differently defind 
or deſcrib'd by different Authors; I ſhall 
give the ſhorteſt and plaineſt notion of 
them according to my apprehenſion. An 
Allegory is a diſcourſe or hiſtory of one 
Author apply'd by another, to another 
purpoſe or ſubject than was intended by 
the Author himſelf; but fo, that this 
other ſubject has ſome reſemblance to the 
ſubje& of the Author himſelf. S0 che 
Apoſtle, Gal. iv. 22, makes uſe of M 
— | account 
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account concerning Sarah and Agar and Gen. xxi. 
their ſons, to repreſent the Chriſtian and 
%0;/þ covenants, and tells us, that he 
apply d that paſſage of Gene/is in an alle- 
gorical ſenſe. A Parable is an hiſtoric 
act or narrative, either real or only con- 
i'd to ſuggeſt ſome important leſſon of 
inſtruction, in order to imprint a ſtronger 
notice in the minds of the hearers, which 
fon has an eaſy and immediate ſimili- 
tude to the narrative as literally expreſs d. 
Such was the parable of Nathan ſpoken 2 Sam. xii. 
to David of the Ewe Lamb, to imprint 
in his heart a true ſenſe of his fin of Adul- 
tery with the wife of Uriah; and ſuch 
are the many divinely excellent parables 
of our Bleſſed Saviour in the Goſpels, A 
Type as diſtinguiſh'd from a Parable (for 
in many things they agree, and may be 
taken one for the other) in the Scripture 
uſe, conſiſts rather in action or an out- 
ward repreſentation of ſomething like unto 
It, that is to be done hereafter. And in 
this figure, the Actor is the Type, and the 
perſon repreſented the Anti- type, and the 
ations of the Type are ſtiled typical, or 
tepreſentative of things or actions to be 
done by the Anti-type. The term Type 
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from the Greek word ſignifies a character 
impreſſion or likeneſs of ſomething elf 
Thus Agabus Acts xxi. 11. typically pre- 
ſignify d St. Paul's being to be bound x 
Feruſalem. Thus Ezek. xii. 312. be- 
fore expreſs d the flight of Zedekiah out of 
Feruſalem by night (compare 2 Kings x. 
Jerem. Iii. 7.) and his being taken and 
bound by Nebuchadnezzar, and his eyes 
put out. See more inſtances of this þ- 
gure, 1/a. xx. Jeremiah chapters xiii, vi. 
xvili. xix. Ezek. iv. and many others in 
ſundry places of the Bible: where it 
is often expreſly mention d, that ſuch 
figures are for Signs or Types of future 
things. 5 

After theſe quotations, it will be unne- 
ceſlafy to detain the reader, and ſpend his 
time in proving, that the facred writers 
nh on purpoſe make uſe of types 
to ſhadow out (as it may be term d) or 
prefigure by certain actions, and foretel 
future facts. It may be proper, however 
to obſerve, that ſuch kinds of prophetick 
ſigns are more emphatical and more ap- 
polite to attract the attention, and affect 
the minds of men, than mere flying words, 
and to leave in them a ſtronger impreffi 
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| of the facts thereby repreſented; © But I 
wou'd not ' omit to advertiſe the reader, 
by the way, of a very judicious” reflexion 
of Maimonides *, concerning the holy 
arophets manner of performing their 55 
tical ations. We muſt not, ſays he, ap- 
prehend that thoſe holy ſervants of God 
did really do what they mention of them- 
ſelves to have done by the command. 
ment of God as | Ifaias walking 
three years ; Feremiab's making a} 
of many days to carry a linen girdle and C vii. 
bide it in à bole of the rock in the river 
Euphrates; Ezekiel's taking his fluff, and C. xii. 
digging 4 hole through the wall of the city 
ts carry it out thereby (to repreſent Se- 
hab's flight) and many ſuch like actions; 
we muſt not, ſays Maimonides, ſuppoſe 
theſe to be real actions: if fo, this wou'd 
have argu'd the prophets of the true God 
to be in very deed like to the prieſts, 
the engines of the Heathen Oracles and 
impoſtures, who on a ſudden being ſeiz d 
wich a kind of phrenzy, or over ſwel- 
lng with an inward rage or fire burſt in- 
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er Nevochim, Par. 2 £46. page 333. Lat, 
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of a diſtracted mind, altogether miſty, 


coming and unworthy not only of di 
vine inſpiration, but of a rational com. 
poſurg and frame of mind; fit rather 1 

excite in the beholders a commiſeraton 
and contempt of the patient himſelf, 
or a ſervile dread of the hidden cauſe 
This therefore was not the caſe of the 
holy prophets above related : of whom it 


is more reaſonable to conceive that ſuch 


actions by divine impulſe were repreſented 


do them in a dream or trance, which lef 


in their minds a lively idea of them, and 


dccaſion d their publiſhing them to the 


people with more force and energy. 


confeſs, were many texts of this nature 


in the prophetic writings to be taken li. 
as they lie, it wou d not be ſo af 
to a perfect difference betwixt the 
tagißg enthuſiaſm of the oraculous prieſt 
at Delphi, &c; and the prophets of the 
true God; or how that of the Apoſtlecan 
de true, 1 Cor. xiv. 32. the ſpirits of the 
prophets are | fubjet# to the prophets, i e. 
they are not hurry d on by a mad enthu- 
ſiaſm, but always are left in a compoſure 
of mind to comport themſelves and ſpeak 
to the people, as 2 its miniſters wy 
10 
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:onal and wiſe God. But to this it 
may be | 

0bjefed, 1*, How do ſuch bare repre- 
nations in words, work on the minds 
of the hearers a deeper impreſſion than a 
parable or ſtory ? 2%, If it is ſo unworthy 
of the true prophets to perſenate ſuch 
things, why is it leſs unworthy to have 
them repreſented in a dream or trance, 
and to communicate them to the people? 
Arfwer. To the 1*, I have already ob- 
ſerv'd, that Parables and Types are promiſ- 
cuouſly taken for one another. But as 
the difference between them conſiſts in 
this, that Types are prophetick actions or 
fgns, ſo the difference is here preſery'd, 
though the actions are no more than re- 
preſentations in a dream or trance. For 
the prophets ſcem'd to have perform d 
thoſe actions in their inſpir d dream or 
trance, and no doubt, the people under- 
ſtood the propher's diſcourſe in no other 
leaſe, not ſeeing him actually do thoſe 
things; and his neighbours eſpecially 
knowing that T/aiah, for inſtance, did 
not walk naked three years, and ſo of others 
u proportion. However, that viſionary 
Kriormance gave a ſtrong impreſſion to 
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ſeriptions even in their common dealings 


Arguments in Proof of | 
the prophet's mind, and as being a b. I. 
preſentation form'd by the power of the Phe 
divine Spirit, this alſo contributed greatly 
to make theType fink deeper into the ming 


of the people, than a bare narrative could 
do. To the 


24, There is a wide difference betvi Ml 
ſuch actions being repreſented in a dream, Ml 
and when really done. For in a drem WM” 
or viſion, there is really no action at all; Wl *! 
and by this means, what principally f- al 
feats the beholders is avoided, namely vil 
ſtrange exotic geſtures, which are very Wh 
unbecoming in public view. And reaſon WF ! 
in ſuch caſes of a dream being ſuſpended, U 
men do not expect ſo regular a chain of Ml e 
rational actions, as when the mind is WI" 
thoroughly awake, and enjoys the entire WW © 
uſe of its faculties. Tis true, the Sprint | 
of God neither flumbereth nor ſleepeth, bit I de 
notwithſtanding to cauſe ſuch vifionry WM 
repreſentations, in order to ſtrike the pro- the 
phets and people with a thorough ſenſe bg 
of future truths for their ſpiritual good, I I 
ſay, to cauſe ſuch repreſentations for the bt 
fake of both prophets and people, ac- MW 
cuſtom'd to ſuch kind of figurative de- 1 

0 


he CRISTTAN RELIGHON, 
neither an irrational method of pro- 


phecy or propoſing truths to ſuch a peo- 
ple for their ſpiritual and temporal bene- 
fr, nor unworthy of God. For the im- 
portant event to be repreſented by thoſe 
ſilonary actions was the chief thing in- 
ended by the divine Spirit: and the ſimi- 
ar actions only repreſented in the dream 
or viſion, is an appoſite emblem to give 
ſtrong impreſſion on the mind; and this 
alſo was intended. So that ſuch a kind of 
viſionary types has all the advantage of real 


21 


ones, and falls under no imputation that 


might be objected againſt them when ac- 
wally put in practiſe; and is a proper me- 
thod to be made uſe of by the holy Spi- 
it of God to a people accuſtom'd to, or 
capable and apt to be influenc'd by them. 

Having thus plainly demonſtrated, that 
the facred writers frequently make uſe of 
yes to preſignify future things, and that 
they are perfectly adapted to ſuch a de- 
ſign, tho I am fully perſuaded, that thro' 
the whole context of the holy Scriptures, 
there are many paſſages and facts which 
wee intended by the divine diſpoſition as 
Prophetick figns or types of Chriſt and 
the New Teſtament ; for inſtance, the 


at Paſchal 
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Exod. xii. Paſchal Lamb, and the Paſſover obſeryd 
as a memorial of the deliverance of the 
Iſraelites from the Agyptian bondage, 4 
manifeſt type of the ſuffering of Chriſt 

+ * and of the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper 

Mark inſtituted for a ſolemn memorial of man's 

Luke redemption from the inſolvible debt of fin 
and from the power of the Devil: the u- 
bernacle with the Holy of Hohes not to be 
enter'd into, an evident type of heayen 
being ſhut up to man; and the High 

— xxx- Prieſt's entrance into it once every er I 

3 xvi. with the blood of others, a plain figure of 

2,17, 3+ Chriſt's, once entrance into heaven with hi 
own blood, to open that bleſſed gate of WM o 
everlaſting life, by appearing in the fre 
fence of God for us, as our great High 
Prieſt: the ſacrifices of the Maſaic Lav Wl ; 
were alſo intended types of that, one ful, Wl ;. 
perfect and ſufficient ſacrifice for the atone» Wil ; 
ment for the fins of the whole world, Wi ; 
with numberleſs others unneceſſary to be In 
mention d here: I ſay, tho I am fully WW ( 
perſuaded. of the truth of theſe patticu- 
lars, notwithſtanding I cannot think chem b 
proper arguments to be made uſe of 1 a 
this tune, or againſt Heathens in proof. dl 4 Fi 
the Chriſtian Religion, I hou'd 2 [ 
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the CHRISTIAN RELHG ION. 
ckink that ſuch kind of typical applica= 
tions are a conſequence reſulting from the 
ifoth of Chriſtianity, being already eſta- 
bliſh'd upon more unexceptionable proofs. 


For from thence a natural claim ariſes 


of judging, that fince the Chriſtian cove- 
unt was originally intended, and all along 


| ſpoken of and foretold by the inſpir'd ſer- 


rants of God, and that God is the Au- 
thor both of the old and new Law, it is, 
I ay, natural to conceive that the Former 
Law ſhould have ſome reference or pro- 


ſpect to the Latter ; and that many things . 


might be done under the Former covenant 
on purpoſe to point to future things ap- 


pointed to be done under the Latter. And 


thus much may ſuffice to have obſerv d 
on the nature of types, which I have done 
rather to ſhew the nature and uſe of them 
as we find them in the facred volumes, 
than to rely on them as abſolute and pe- 
remptory arguments in defence of the 
Chriſtian Religion. 

Having in the foregoing chapter eſta- 
bin d upon an unſhaken foundation the 
authority of the holy Scriptures, and that 
they contain a revelation of God to men, 


I come nearer to my principal deſign ; 


Q 2 and 
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and the better to prepare the reader for it, 
I ſhall fer apart the following chapter, to 
lay before him under one ſummary view, 
a context or ſeries of the divine diſpoſition 
of things towards that bleſſed and moſt 
accompliſh'd work of God in behalf of 
man; the redemption of the world by hi 


Son Feſus Chriſt. 
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The holy Scriptures repreſent a cuntinu d diſ- 
poſition of Ged, carry d on through the 
whole of them, concerning the appearance 


of ſome extraordinary perſon for the ge- 
neral good of mankind. 


HIS is a point fo evident, that to 
make a doubt of it, betrays a ſuper- 
fcial or rather no knowledge at all of the 
holy Scriptures. Indeed it ſhou'd not 
ſeem ſtrange to any one that entertains a 
juſt notion of God, that a Being of infinite 
wiſdom and goodneſs ſhould form a regular 
and conſiſtent diſpoſition of things, for the 
benefit and happineſs of his creatures, 
form'd according to his likeneſs, whom he Gen. i 26. 
treats as his favourite children. On the 
other hand it is no wonder, that thoſe 
who are doubtful of a divine Providence, 
and perhaps ſecretly in their hearts, even 
of the Being of God, ſhould not only re- 
ect ſuch a divine œconomy in behalf of 


Q 3 men, 
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cording to their works, ſhou'd ſtumble at 
a beneficent {theme of divine Providence 


in dhe gk daes of gel defilewes 
ot ag an 


Arguments 1» Proof of 
men, and the holy Scriptures themſelve,, 
but even the poſſibility of a divine Reve. 
lation: but it is famewhat ſurprizing, 
that men of abilities and ftudy, who ac, 
knowledge a divine Providence, and a juſt 
retribution ta be adjudg'd to all men ac- 


fo wiſely and rationally preſented before 
them, wherein the benignity of God ſo 
abundantly appears towards all men to 
render them infinitely happy. And after 
all, what is this ftumblipg-black, that 
they will nat paſs gver, or rather, that 
they themſelves have fix d? In truth only 
this: man being left to himſelf, and tothe 
reat diſhonour and provocation of hy 
reatar, having made a moſt wicked uk 
of his reaſon and his other gifts of nature, 
in entertaining moſt vile and unworthy 
notions of God, and ſetting up his creatures 
in oppoſition. to, or as Gods equal to hin; 
in ſuffering himſelf to be led away ing 
grok and moſt abſurd, igapietigs, and in 
bee himgſelf over to wallow, continually 
n beaſtly luſts, God cut of his tendes 
compaſiion to his, periſhipg children, lak 
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the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 
and irrecoverable ignorance of God and 
of their duty, purpoſes and contrives a 
moſt gracious method of bringing them 
back to himſelf, and of placing them in 
: plain and certain path to everlaſting fe- 
liciry, by making himſelf known to them 
n a ſtupendous manner, and revealing 
his divine Will, that is, informing them 
what it is he requires of them to do, and 
what he will do for them if they apptove 
themſelves dutiful children; if otherwiſe, 
what puniſhtnenrs he has ordain d to thoſe 
that diſobey him. This, ir feems, is the 
mighty rock of offence to our modern un- 
believers and cavillers againſt divine Re- 
felation; but which is very unworthy of 
that boaſted character they affect to be 
diſtinguiſh'd by, viz. of men ſingular for 
their great penetration and uſe of the prin- 
tiples of reaſon and morality. 

But let us now paſs from theſe general 
reflexions, to examine the fact as advanie'd * 
in the title of this chapter. And foon af- 
ter the firſt creation, we have an imper- 
> (according to our apprehenſion) and 
confus'd prediction of this truth, Gen iii. 


14,15. And God faid I will put en- 
niy bereveen thee (the ſerpent, thie figure 
| Q 4 cf 
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232 Arguments in Proof of 
of Satan) and the woman, and between thy 
ſeed (thy evil miniſters) and ber ſeed : and 
it ſhall bruiſe thy head (the ſon of the wo. 
1 John iii. man ſhall deſtroy the works of the Devil 
8. and thou ſhalt bruiſe bis heel (thou ſhalt 
be permitted to offer ſome violence to 
him, but not to have the leaſt degree of 
See Gen. prevalence againſt him.) And c. xii. 1—;, 
= an, And the Lord ſaid unto Abram—in the 
xxii. 18. ſhall all families of the earth be bleſſed. 
And c. xxvi. 2——4. And the Lord appear- 
ed unto him (Iſaac) and ſaid in thy ſeed ſhall 
all the nations of the earth be bleſſed. C, 
XXvili. 13, 14. And— the Lord ſaid (to jn. 
cob) I am the the Lord God of Abraham th 
Father, and the God of Iſaac in thy ſed 
ſhall all the ſamilies of the earth be bleſſed. 
Ch. xlix. 10. The ſceptre ſhall not depart 
From Judah, nor a Lawgiver from between 
bis feet, untii Shiloh come; and unto bin 
ſhall the gathering of the people be. The 
* word, Sbilob in Hebrew may bear ſeveral 
ſignifications according as it is written; 
but the moſt proper one in this place 
ſeems to be this, he that is to be ſent, which 
completes the ſenſe. of the text. Numb, 
xxiv..17, 19. There ſhall come a ſtar out f 
Jacob and a ſceptre out of Irael——out { | 

? | | : Jaco 
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the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


Jacob ſhall come he that ſhall have dominion. 
Deut. xviii. 15. The Lord thy God will 
raiſe up unto thee a prophet from the midſt 
of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me; unto 
hm ſhall ye hearken. Theſe texts collec- 
ed from the books of Moſes, are indeed 
general and indefinite ; their purport be- 
ing chiefly to ſuggeſt that the /eed or one 
horn of a woman ſhould overcome the 
power of the Devil ; that the poſterity of 
firaham, Tjaac and Jacob ſhould be a 
bleſſing to all nations, that a royal ſceptre 


ſhould be ſettI'd in the family of Fudah, 


and not be utterly extinct till the coming 
of Shiloh, unto whom the gathering of the 
people ſhould be; and accordingly Herod a 
King did reign in Judab at Feruſalem 
when Chriſt was born; tho' ſome ages 
before the ſceptre had departed from Ju- 
dh, and ſo continu'd a long ſucceſſion of 
years under the High Prieſts: that laſtly 
God would raiſe from among the Fews (or 
Iſraelites) a prophet like unto Moſes, that is, 
one who ſhould be both a Prophet and a 
Laugiver, and a victorious conqueror, 
ſuch a one only being properly like unto 
Miſes: 1 fay, theſe ſeveral particulars are 
in general foretold in the paſſages above 

cited, 
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1Sam.x111. 
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Arguments n Proof of 
cited, which we may reaſonably ſuppog 
were defign'd as the foundation of thoſe 
further manifeſtations of rhe divine Coun. 
ſels, which were by degrees at certain pe. 
riods of time to be more diſtinctly unfolded 
to that choſen people through whom Ga 
intended to carry on the whole ſeries of 
the divine predictions and appointment, 

From this firſt, as it were, ſketch ot 
abridgment of the divine purpoſes toward 
mankind, we are conducted by a further 
opening of the myſterious Roll, to ſome 
more particular communications of the 
divine Counſels vouchſaf d ro the man 4. 
cording to God's own heart, deliver d by the 
Prophet Nathan, 2 Satn. vii. 12, 16. 4 
when thy (David's) days be fulfill d, and thu 
alt fleep with thy Fathers, I will ſet up 
thy feed after thee, which ſhall proceed out f 
thy bowels, and I will effabliſh his king- 
dom——and thine houſe, and thy Ringdm 
ſhall be eſtabliſp d for ever before thee; thy 
throne ſhall be eftabliſh'd for ever. dee 
r Kings it. 4. and viii. 25. Ifaiah xi. 7, 
Gc. explains and enlarges the purport of 
this promife to David, And there ſball 
come forth a Red out of the ſtem (or out of 
David che fon) of Jefle, and a branch foal 
12 grou 
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grow our of his roots.” Aud the Spirit of the 


Lird fhall reſt upon bim, and then follows 
a long defcrtprion. of his juſtice, righteouſ- 
wh, and the great bleflings that wou d be 
liberally diſpens d to the world through 
him. See this interpretation of the faid 
xomiſe confirm'd by Jeremiab. xxili. g, 
b and xxxili. 14, 15, 16. See the ſame 
n Exehtel, xxxvii. 24—28. H iii. 
6g. adds a further particular, tho che 
children of Ifrael ball abide many days (that 
s in the Prophetick ſtile, many years) 
without 4 King, and without a Prince 
afterwards ſhall they ſeek the Lurd their 
Gut, and David (that is the Rod or Seed 
or ſon of David) their King in the lat- 
ter days. The reſult of thefe Prophecies 
is evidently this, that that excellent Per- 
bn, in whom (as before had been fore- 28. 


old of him) all Nations were to be bleſsd, Dan. i.28. 


was to be a defcendent from David; that 
he was to be a king, or reign in a king- 
dom, and that through him the &;ngdom 
of David ſhould be eftablifh'd for ever; but 
thatwas to happen in the /atter days, that 
va long time after; and according to. the 
Propherick meaning, when. God ſhau'd 


W a new covenant with his a | 
t 
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See Deut. 


iv. 30. and 


XXXi. 29. 
Jer. xxiii. 
20. 00 


and x. 14. 
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But furthermore, this k:ngdom was not 
to be confin'd to, this Rod or branch of 
the flem, or of David the ſon of Ja, 
was not to rule over Judab only, or even 
over 1/rael, all the kingdoms of the world 
were to become ſubject to him: Thus 
Tſaiah xi. 10. In that day there ſhall be g 
Root of jeſſe — to it ſhall the Gentile 
ſeek; and xlix. 6, 7. And be ſaid, it i 
hight thing that thou ſhould ſt be my ſervant, 
to raiſe up the Tribes of Jacob, and to re 
fore the preſerv d of Ifrael : I will alſo gre 
thee for a Light to the Gentiles, that thu 
mayſt be my ſalvation, unto the end of th 
earth. See c. xlii. 6, Sc. and Ix. 3—6, 
Pſalm ii. 6—8. and Ixxii. 1, 8, 9, 10, 1, 
and Ixxxix. 3, 4, 21——36. and cx. 1, 2, 
Sc. There are alſo ſundry other texts in 
the facred volumes concerning the true 
knowledge and worſhip of God, to be 
propagated throughout the Gentile world: 
which conſiſtently with the divine diſpo- 
ſition hitherto ſpoken of, can only be un- 
derſtood of that church and doctrine, 
which was to be founded and taught by 
that Rod or Branch of the flem or Rot of 
Jeſſe. See 1/aiah ii. 2. and lyi, 6, 7, 6. 
and * Micah 1 iv. Ines, Amos i ix. 11, 14 
| Malad, 
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Valach. i. 11. We may have hitherto ob- 

erw d, that the light of divine Prophecy 

fotn its firſt dawn has gone on gradually 
encreaſing, and at laſt has conducted us 

totheſe clear manifeſtations of the divine 

rurpoſes, that he who was to be a Bleſſing 

o the world, was to be a King and to pre- 

ide over all Nations in the latter days, 

that is, after the expiration or diſannulling 

of the Fewr/h Covenant, or when all the 
prophetick types and predictions of the 

Jeuiſo conomy were fully accom- 

pin d; let us now proceed in the fame 

light, and attend to ſome more informing 
diſcoveries, whereby we may learn where 

his firſt appearance ſhall be, and how 

he is to be born or brought into the world: 

The particular place we find in Micab v. 2. 
ThouBethlehem Euphrata, 0 thou be little Mat. ii. 1. 
among thouſands of Judah, yet out of thee ſhall f abe f. 
te ſcharacteriſtically) come forth unto me, that 6, 7. 

is to be Ruler in Iſrael: whoſe goings forth 

bave been from old, from everlaſting. And 

this whole chapter greatly enlarges upon 

the mightineſs of his power, and verſes 13, | 
of 14 in that day——thy graven images * ] 


. * All idolatrous worſhip ſhall be utterly aboliſh'd thro $ 
. world. p 4 


h, | 1 will | | 


233 Arguments in Proof of 
will I cut off, and thy ſtanding imayy 
out of the midſt of thee: and thou ſhj 
no more worſhip the work of thy hands, &t. 
Ifaiah vii. 14. The Lord bimſelf ſhal 

Mat. i. 18, give you @ /ign: behold a virgin ſhall tm. 
- z cerve, and bear a fon, and ſhall call bis nan: 
Immanuel; and Ix. 3, 6. Gentiles ſhall mz 
to thy light, and Kings to the brightneſ; if 
Mat. ii. 1, thy riſing they ſhall bring gold and in- 


n Cenſe, and they ſhall ſhew forth the pri 
of the Lord. 


We find alſo his Harbinger or pus 
runner ſent to prepare the way before him, 
by preaching repentance, and raifing in 
the people's minds an attentive expetts- 
tion of the near approach of the long ex. 
pected of all Nations, particularly de- 
{crib'd by the Evangelical Prophet, 1/aiab 

Mat. iii. XI. J, 4, 5 The voice of him that crieth in 
ork a the wilderneſs, prepare ye the way of ih 
John i. 22, Lord, every valley ſhall be exalted, &c. and 
We the glory of the Lord ſhal be reveat d, md 


all fleſh (ball fee it together. Malach. ii. 
Bebeld I will fend my Meſſenger, and le 
hall prepare the way before me: and tht 


Lord, whom ye ſeek, hall ſuddenly cone to 
his Temple, even the Meſſenger (di 


Angel) 4 the Covenant, whont ye delight in 


1 ( vi. 
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(viz. the Meſſiah) Sebold be ſhall come, ſaith 
the Lord of Hoſts ; and c. iv. 5, 6. Behold I 
will ſend you Elijah the Prophet, before the 
coming of that great and dreadful day of the 
Ind. And be ſhall turn the heart of the Compare 
futhers ta the children, and the heart of the 1, 12,15, 
children to their fathers. Ne 
From this holy Meſſenger or forerunner, 
t naturally follows, that we carefully at- 
tend to what the mighty One himſelf will 
be, or what in particular is to be his of- 
ice and miniſtry ; and we fee it very di- 
ſialy foretold, that he was not only to 
be an everlaſting King and a Prophet, but 
a Preacher of Righteouſneſs, a worker of 
wonders, and alſo a Prieſt for euer: So we 
read Pſalm cx. 1, 2, 4. The Lord ſaid unto 
my Lord, fit thou at my right hand, until 
Imake thine enemies thy foot/tool. The Lord 
fall ſend the Rod of thy Prength aut of 
Zion: rule thou in the midſt of thine enemies. 
The Lord hath fworn and will not repent, 
thu art a Prieft for ever. Iaiah hea. 
l, 2, The Spirit of the Lord is upon me 
lrauſe the Lord hath anointed me to 
breach good tidings to the meek, he hath ſent 
me to bind up the broken hearted; to pro- 
clam liberty to the captives, and the opening 
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240 Arguments mm Proof of 
of the priſon to them that are bound; to pn. 
claim the acceptable year of the Lord. And 


See 2 c. XXV. 2, 6, 6. They ſhall ſee the glory of 
3 ti, the Lord, and the excellency of our G0d— 


5, Ke. and hen the eyes of the blind ſhall be open d, and | 


<a nd c. the ears of the deaf ſhall be unſtopp d, they 
xx: 39» = (hall the lame man leap as an Hart, and 


and c. xxi. 


14. and c. Ihe fongues of the dumb ſing. Even his ſo- 

3 lemn entrance into Feriſalem, amidſt the 

acclamations of the People is minutely 

deſcrib'd, Zech. ix. 9. Rojoice greath, 0 

Daughter of Zion, ſhout, O Daughter f 

Se Mat. Jeruſalem : behold thy King cometh unts the 

** +—7* having ſalvation, lowly, and riding upon an 

Afs, and upon a colt, the foal of an Afi. | 

ſhou'd ſtretch out the thread of prophecy 

beyond the bounds neceſſary to my pre- 

ſent deſign ſhou'd I inſiſt on the many 

other particulars relating to him that wa 

to come, as we find them in the holy Wi- 

ters: I ſhall therefore now draw towards 

the concluſion of the bleſſed life of that 

divine Miniſter of God, who was the d. 

fire of all Nations: and ſurprizing as it 

was, every paſſage and circumſtance of it 

was aforetime the expreſs ſubject of the 
Prophetick predictions. 
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Iaias c. lit. begins a chapter wherein 
he treats of this matter in theſe words, 
who bath believ'd our report? ver. 2. he 
bath no form nor comelineſs. Ver. 3. he is 
tepiſed and rejected of men, a man of ſor- 
mus, we hid as it were our faces from him: 
1.4. Surely he hath born our griefs, and 
ry d our ſorrows: v. 5. He was wounded 
fir our tranſgreſſions, he was bruiſed for 
ur iniquitie and with bis ſtripes we are 
lealed: v. 6. All we like ſheep have gone 
oftray——and the Lord hath laid on him 
the iniquity of us all : v. 7. He was oppreſſed 
and afflieted, yet he open d not his mouth, he 


i brought as a Lamb to the ſlaughter, and Compare 


a a Sheep before his ſhearers is dumb, fa * 
openeth be not bis mouth: v. 8. He was cut Mark xv. 
Fat of the Land of the living, for tbe 
tranſereſfion of my People was he ſtricken - 
and v. 9. He made his grave with the wick- 
ed (being crucify d between two thieves) 


and with the rich in bis death (entomb d "rp 


in a new monument, and embalm d with jo. .ix. 
rich ſpices:) v. 12. I will divide him @ 39. 
portion with the great, becauſe he hath poured 

ut bis foul unto death and he was num- 

bred with. the Tranſgreſſors, and he: bare 


the fin of many, and made interceſſion for Lo. xiii. 
| R 
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Arguments in Proof of 
the tranſereſſors. Ch. Ixiii. 4,5. I luke 
- von and there was none to belþ : and ch. l. 6. 
Ke xv. I gave my back to the ſmiters, and 
: _ no. cheeks ta them that plucked off my Hair: J 
Mat. zxvi- hid not my face from ſhame and ſpitting, 
" Pſ. xii. 1. My God, my God, why hf 
+ Mat. . thou farſaken me*? ſee v. V. 6,7, 8,13, v.16 
They pierced my hands and my feet, (ſee 
- Zech. xii. 10.) v. 18. They part my gar- 
b Jo. xix. ments among them d, and caſt lots upon ny 
23, 2% weſture: and Pl. xxxiv. 19, 20. Many are 
the affhutions of the righteous, but the Lird 
delivereth him out of them all; he keepeth 
© Jo. xix. all bis bones, not one of them is braken", 
3% 43" and PI. cx. 21. They gave me gall firm 
meat, and. in my thirſt they gore ame Ville 
* Mat. gar to drink d. 

We have in the laſt place the Prophet 
Daniel diſtinctly pointing out in a pro- 
phetick Stile the very time when this {6 
ſtupendous an event was to happen, ch. x. 
24—27. Seventy weeks are determined upon 

thy People, and upon thy loh city, to ji 

the tranſgreſſion, and to make an end of js, 
and to make reconciliation for iniquity, and 
to bring in everlaſting righteouſneſs, and to 
ſeal up the vifion and prophecy, and to ain 
Fix N Know a 
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ſand, that from the going forth of the com- 
mandment to reflore and to build Jeruſalem, 
unto the Meffiab the Prince, ſhall be ſeven 
weeks ; and threeſcore and two weeks, the 
freets ſhall be built again, and the wall, 
even in troublous times: and after threeſtare 
and two weeks, ſhall Meſſiah be cut off, but 
wt for himſelf—— And he ſhall confirm the 


143 


Covenant with many for one week: and in 


the midft of the week he ſhall cauſe the ſa- 
erifice and the oblation to ceaſe. 

But notwithſtanding that Gad, moſt 
gracious to and for the fake of man, per- 
mitted this moſt holy and righteous Branch 
of David to be ſubjected to theſe indig- 
nities, and moſt painful ſufferings, even 
to a ſhameful and ignominious death, fo 
that he was ſhut up in the ſhades of death 
three days, (that is, part of three days.) 
God made his tomb g/orzous by raiſing bim 
from the dead according to antient pre- 
ditions, (and which was typify'd by the 
Prophet Jonab) as we read E, xvi. 10. 


Thou wilt not leave my ſaul in hell, (that is, 


dhe, the ſtate of the dead) neither wilt 
thou ſuffer thine Holy One to ſee corruption. 
And furthermore, he not only triumph'd 


over the power of death by his reſurrec- 


R 2 tion, 


c. i. 17. 
and ii. 10. 
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Mar. xvi. 
19. 
Luc. xxiv. 


51. 
Act. 1. 9. 


Arguments in Proof of 


tion, and purchas'd to us the ſame bleſſed 
prerogative and advantage, but with all 
the divine enſigns of an heavenly conque- 
ror. From this lower Region of his Mi- 
niſtry and Sufferings fully accompliſh'd ac. 
cording to all the foregoing prophecies con- 
cerning him, he aſcended up on high to chen 
the Gates of Heaven, there to appear con- 
tinually before God and make interceſſim fir 
us. So the ſame inſpir'd Pen in a moſt 
lofty Strain expreſſes it, P/. Ixvili. 17,18. 
The chariots. of God are twenty thouſand, 
even thouſands of Angels, the Lord Gad is 
among them as in Sinai, in the boly place 
Thou haſt aſcended on high, thou haſt l 
captivity captive ( triumphing over the 
power of the devil, of fin and of death) 
thou haſt received (before purchaſing by 


thy labours and ſufferings) gifts for men, 


(pardon and remiſſion for their fin, and 


many moſt divine graces for them) 90 


for the rebellious alſo, that the Lord Gad 


might dwell among them. 
"Tis obvious upon this chain and con- 
nection of divine prophecy fo regular and 


ſo conliſtent, carry'd down almoſt from 


the very firſt beginning of time for the 
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ſpace of above three * thouſand years, and 
determining ſo exactly in the /ufering, death, 
rſurrefion and Aſcenſion of our Bleſſed Re- 
teemer TFefus Chriſt, I ſay, carry d down 
by men living at ſundry times, greatly diſ- 
tant from and abſolutely unknown to one 
another, as to perſonal knowledge or com- 
merce; I fay tis obvious, tis next to im- 
poſſible not to make theſe following ob- 
ſervations. 
1* That every one of the above - cited 
Texts, form'd into one collection, and 
pointing different ways at one and the 
ſame Perſon, and all of them fo evidently 
fulfill d in the Perſon of our Bleſſed Sa- 
viour Jeſus Chriſt, is deſignedly prophe- 
tical, and relative to ſomething as fore- 
told to happen in after- times. This can 
bear no queſtion. The Books whence 
theſe Texts are taken are evident proofs. 
 24y, This ſo continu'd and laſting a 
ſtring of prophetick ſayings utter d by ſuch 
numbers of holy men abſolute ſtrangers 
to one another, cannot poſſibly be ima- 
gin d to be a crafty contrivance and com- 
bination of artful and deſigning men : for 


* Malachi the laſt Prophet liv'd in the year of the 
world 3544, and 404 years before Chriſt. 2 
\ R 3 the 
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the whole of their writings manifeſtly be. 
ſpeaks them to have been men of great 
ſimplicity and integrity, and that they had 
no other thing in view but truth and the 
go0d of mankind ; beſides, men fo dif. 
tant from one another, both as to time 
and place, cou'd not poſſibly join in any 
ſuch contrivance and ſubtlety; neither 
eou d they propoſe to themſelves any e- 
molument, honour, or other advantage 
from a deſign fo carry'd on; and tis ab- 
furd to fancy, that numbers of men one 
after another wou'd continue to amuſe 
and impoſe upon the world for no end 
not advantage at all: And again, how coud 
thoſe that went before hope or ſuppoſe, 
that ſo ſtupid an impoſture begun by 
them wou'd be carry'd on by others after 
them for ſo long a ſucceſſion of years; ot 
if this were done, that the reft of their 
fellow-citizens wou'd give any heed to it? 
Laſtly, why ſhou'd ſuch an extravagant 
impoſture as this be ſet up, carry'd on, 
and be awfully receiv'd and entertain'd only 
in Tudea? Were not the Chaldzans, the 
Fgyptians, the Greeks and Romans, men 
of greater abilities as to craft and ſtrata- 
gems and polite literature, and * 
* | J 
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ly more addicted to ſuperſtitious imagina- 
tons? How comes it we have not ſo 


247 


much as a diſtant hint of ſuch prophetick 


inpoſtures amongſt ſome of them? 
z, It is conſequently impoſſible to 


aſcribe this connection and confiſtency of 


predictions to Chance, for that is aſcribing 
it to nothing, and a manifeſt childiſh ab- 
ſurdity; and further, how comes it to 
paſs that no ſuch Chance ever happen d 
before or fince ? 

au, Therefore it temains; chat ſo re- 
gular a context of prophetic hiſtory cou'd 
only be begun and ſo conſiſtently carry'd 
on by the counſel and holy Spirit of God, 
who from the fall of the t man pur- 


pos d in himſelf a moſt gracious ſyſtem 


for the recovery and redemption of man; 
and agreably to this divine and moſt gra- 
cious ſyſtem at ſuhdry times communica- 
ted to men an encreaſing tevelation of his 
will, intending by that gracious method 
to keep up in them a conſtant attention 
ind expectation of ſome great good he 
purpos d to do for them, and which in the 
fullneſs of time he divinely perfected by 
the Msſfion and Sacrifice, Reſurrettion and 
Aſcenfion of our 11 Saviour Feſtus 1 
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I ſay ſuch a context of prophetick hiſtory 
cou'd only be begun and carry'd on by the 
Holy Spirit and power of God; for St. Pe 
ter affirms, no prophecy of the Scripture is 
of any private interpretation, that is, the 
Prophet himſelf did not fully apprehend 
the clear and diſtinct purport of the pre. 
dition he deliver'd ; for the Prophecy cane 
not in old time by the will, or invention or 
deſign of man; but holy men of God ſpate 
as they were mov d by the Holy Ghoſt. 

gw, and laſtly, it is evident to any one 
that is tolerably converſant in the hiſtory 
of the Goſpels and of our Bleſſed Saviour' 
life, that every one of the aboye-cited 
prophetic texts were according te the 
nature of them, or the natural purport of 
them, (unleſs any one will abſurdly fay 
that they meant nothing at all) properly 


and only fulfil'd in our Lord Jeſus Chriſt: 
and the natural conſequence of fo mani- 


Feſt a completion of ſuch a ſeries of pre- 


ditions ſhou'd be to excite our attention 
to confider it with an earneſt application 
and intention of mind; and, as every im- 
partial and unprejudic'd Freethinker can- 
not but obſerve a ſurprizing relation to 
and connection of the above . 

* 5 wit 
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with the life and actions of our bleſſed Re- 
leemer, finally to fix in him an honeſt 
and immovable belief in the divine Sa- 
viour of men and Paſtor of our ſouls. 

As to myſelf, J ſincerely profeſs, (if I 
know myſelf at all) that I have no worldly 
few in embracing the faith and doctrine 
of my Bleſſed Redeemer Jeſus Chriſt the 
Divine Son of God, but am purely drawn 
to it by a thorough conviction of mind 
after a long and earneſt, and, I am per- 
ſuaded of myſelf, truly ſincere (whatever 
my Church Preferments may be) enquiry 
into the force of all thoſe arguments that 
reaſon and the Divine Power have fur- 
niſh'd me with 1n proof of it; and like- 
wiſe of all thoſe arguments that I cou'd 
any where meet with in oppoſition to it. 
And therefore I take this opportunity to 
declare, that if I was aware of any ſolid 
or plauſible objection or argument that 
coud with any colour of reaſon be urg'd 
againſt the reality and truth of the Chri- 
ſtan Revelation, I wou'd not omit to give 
it a place here, and the beſt anſwer to it 
lam capable of: or if I was pendulous in 


my judgment, whether ſuch an objection 


was not of ſuch weight as to be of an 
equal 
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equal ballance with the motives of our 
faith in Chriſt, I wou'd not delay to ac. 
knowledge my ſuſpenſe in ſo doubtful 2 
caſe, and in conſequence declare myſelf on 
the ſide of abſolute liberty in all religious 
controverſies, and an utter enemy to all 
feſtraints but ſuch as the neceſſity of ſo- 
eial life ſuggeſts for the external quiet 
and ſecurity of mankind. 
As to the ſubject of this chapter, I know 
of no exception that can be made under 
any pretext of derogating from the force 
of the above collected Prophecies in proof 
of Chriſt our Meſſiah, but this, viz. That 
many of them are ſcatter'd and mingl'd 
among other ſubjects, and ſeem to be 
thrown in as odd impertinent periods, ta- 
ther than intended predictions of fo im- 
portant an event as the birth, life, ſut- 
ferings and death of fo divine a Perſon as 
the Son of God. But to this it may be 
eaſy to give an anſwer : 1%, Many (1 
may ſay moſt) of the above- collected pro- 
phecies, were deliver'd in a circumſtance, 
which plainly manifeſted that they were 
utter d as prophetick predictions, and in- 
rended to work in men an expectation of 
ſome great good defign'd by God 9 
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wif of men. 2%, As to thoſe few texts 
har lie, as it were, imperceptibly blend- 
d in the Sacred Writings, it eaſily ap- 
jects to us that live after the fulfilling of 
dem, that they were real prophecies ; de. 
auſe they can bear no other meaning, 
nd were relative to nothing elſe that 
er happen d; and as the other parts of 
he compoſition with which they are 
mird appear to be rational and regular, 
nd form a proper context of diſcourſe 
witten with a ſerious deſign and applica- 
ton; fo there can be no doubt but the 
Holy Spirit mov d the ſacred Penmen to 
tranſmit to us thoſe prophetick lines, that 
they might with many other inſtances 
more undeniably point out that Divine 
Perſon who was to come into the world, 
when he made, or when after he had 
made his bleſſed appearance among men. 
And their being ſcatter'd in a mixture of 
other ſubjects is not any thing fingular, 
ſince this was the uſual manner of writing 
among the other Eaſterns alſo, as I have 
before taken notice of, cb. 5. p.210--213. 
And moreover (as I there obſerv d) ſuch 
iᷣ the nature of prophecy, that ſome ob- 
_ was neceſſary to thoſe prophetic 
2 texts, 
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texts, in order that the divine diſpoſitions 
might not too much interfere with the 
freedom of action in men; which dif 
fitions had they been ſo expreſs d, that 
is, had God's prophetick hiſtory been ſo 
deliver'd as to have been plainly under. 
ſtood by all men, they cou'd never haye 
obtain d their due completion, but by the 
particular interpoſition of the Divine 
Power *. I think this a perfect ſolution 
to the exception above ſuggeſted, or to 
any other of the like nature. 

I will conclude this chapter with an 
obſervation upon the preſent ſtate of the 
Jews. It was foretold by Moſes, Det. 
XXviil. (and in many other places both of 
his and of the prophetic writings) if the 
Iſraelites wou'd not obſerve and do all Gut 
ſtatutes and commandments, that, among 
other curſes that ſhou'd befall them, v.25, 
They ſhou'd be remov'd into all the kingdoms 
of the earth: v. 37. They ſhou'd become an 
aſtoniſhment, a proverb, and a By-word a. 
mong all Nations; where (v. 65.) they ſbuu d 
find no eaſe, no reſt for the ſole of their feet, 
but have @ trembling heart and ſorrow 9 
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uind. Ferem. xxx. 11. That notwithſtand- 
ng the Lord is (ſtill) with them, to ſave 
them: that is, though God makes a full end 
of all other Nations whither they are ſcat- 
tred, yet he will not make a full end of 
tem, but correct them only in meaſure. And 
fla. z. 21.) that a Remnant of them ſhou d 
aways continue: (and c. xliti. 5, 6.) that 
God wou'd bring them from the Eaſt, and 
yather them from the Weſt, from the North 
and from the South; (and ch. xi. 11, 12.) ſet 
his hand again the ſecond time to recover the 
Remnant of his People from Aſſyria, - 
pt, Pathros, from Cuſh, Elam and Shi- 
nar, from Hamath and from the I/lands of 
the dea: and gather together the outcaſts of 
Judah from the four corners of the Earth. 
Do not we ourſelves behold a mani- 
feſt completion of theſe prophecies con- 
cerning the miſerable diſperſion and vaga- 
bond ſtate of the 7eus? Is there a Na- 
tion under heaven, where hiſtory or Tra- 


27 


vellers do not inform us of Fews abiding | 


there? Are they not, wherever they are, 


a diſtin&t People by themſelves, tho' ne- 
ver ſo ſmall a Refidue? Are they not in 
all places ſubje& to the will and pleaſure 


of the ſtate where they live, without the 


benefit 


Arguments in Proof of 
benefit of any law as Jews? Have 


not always been, and are ſtill look'd up- 


on with reproach and contempt ? are they 
not a By- word, a Proverb to all other men, 
and often treated with great hardneſ; and 
exaction, often deſpoil'd of their riches, 
to ſerve the turns of ſtate? And yet fo 
all this, they will not forſake their rel. 
ious profeſſion ; they intermarry among 
Adee only, and ſeparate themſelyes 
every where from all other men, and con- 
tinue united as kindred, and as a Remnant 
of that once favourite People of God, 
ſtill perſevering almoſt againſt all hope in 
an unſhaken belief and truſt, that they 
will at laſt be receiv'd again into the di- 
vine favour and protection as of old. Can 
this be ſaid of any other Nation of the 
Earth, whoſe Inhabitants have been for- 
cibly driven thence by more powerful In- 
vaders! Where are the ancient Chaldears, 
Babylonians, Aſſyrians, or their deſcendents? 
where are the Agyptians, and the original 
poſſeſſors and their deſcendents of the Gre- 
cian Iles and Commonwealths, the A- 
rigines of Ttaly? they are either utterly 
extinct, or are fo blended in the common 
maſs of mankind, that even the ve!) 
name 
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ame of their Nation is hardly known. 

ire not theſe viſible tokens that the Jews 

xe (as they were much more formerly) 

ll under the care of Divine Providence, 
wording to the above-cited prophecies ; 

lat they are not utterly rejected by God, 

jut rather under the divine chaſtiſements, 

1nd reſerv'd for ſome illuſtrious Period 

for the fulfilling of the divine decrees up- 

on them and upon the world in general, 

u many ancient prophecies plainly de- 

care, viz, when tbe fulneſi of the Gentiles — xxl. 
ſtall have come in, that js, when the Go- n 
ſpel of Chriſt ſhall have been ſufficiently 25: 
etabliſh'd or propagated in every Nation 

of the Earth, 1 every creature, more eſ- 

pecially at the ſecond coming of Chriſt, 

when he will appear with great fower 

ud glory, and with all the enſigns of a 

dine conqueror, to accompliſh thoſe 

bigh and illuſtrious predictions concern- 

ng his abſolute and unlimited dominion | 
over the whole world, having firſt deftroy'd a I. 
and cumſum d that wicked one with the breath © | 
if his mouth, even the whole power of 
dran with the brightneſs of his coming, 
and reduc'd rhe whole world, every Na- 
wn of the Earth, both eus and Gentiles, 
I to 


Fews 1n great proſperity to be reſtor'd to 


Arguments i Proof of 


to the Obedience of the Chriſtian Lay, 
and united them into one Body, one king. 
dom and religion under himſelf their ap. 
pointed Head, King and Prieft ? 

It may be proper on this occaſion to 
obſerve, that the two Advents or appear. 
ances of the Meſſiah as ſeverally foretold 
in the Scriptures, the firſt of which was 
to be of him in a low condition, and as 
preacher and founder of a new divine Lay 
and Covenant, erecting only a ſpiritual 
kingdom among men, and after 
painful ſufferings offering himſelf up 4 
ſacrifice for the ſins of the whole world; 
the ſecond Advent or coming of the Mef. 
fiah is to be moſt ſplendid and glorious, 
when all Nations and People are to be 
ſubjected to him as their only King, the 


their Country, and in high eſteem of all 
other Nations; I ſay, theſe two Advents 
of the Meſſiah not duly attended to as 


foretold ſeverally in the ſacred writings, 


have been the occaſion that the Jews in > 
our Saviour's time regarding only thoſe h 
Prophecies that ſpake of an imperial Mel- .f 
ſiah rejected him at his firſt appearance, 

and that the modern Jeus have dref d. 
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upa fable of their own invention in defence 
of themſelves and their forefathers refuſing 
to embrace the doctrine and covenant of 
Chriſt, v/2. That their Prophets in their Pre- 
ditions make mention of two particular 
Perſons to appear among men; the firſt of 
which was to be the ſon of Foſeph, and 


u humble and ſuffering one, the other a 


mighty king and conqueror, who was to 
ſubdue all nations, and reduce them un- 
der the Few!/h yoke. And this ſecond is 
the only true Meſſiah they now expect, 
and will acknowledge and ſubmit to. See 
the Spes 1/raehis, a Book written on this 
ſubje&t by Manaſſe-Ben-T/rael, quoted by 
the learned Biſhop of Litehſteld, Defence, 
ch. 3. ſe. 5. P. 211. And this alſo has 
led our modern Infidels to form ſome ill- 
grounded objections of miſapply'd “ texts 
of Scripture in yang to the Chriſtian 


Belief, 
Concerning the firſt Advent or coming 


of the Meſſiah I have ſufficiently treated 


through 'the whele of this chapter, I 
ſhall therefore add in this place ſome few 
of thoſe many texts of the" TS 


Ar Scheme of Liter. Pr ſappors to be of the 
ate Mr. Collins, p. 166, pk 
8 which 
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which more particularly relate to the ſe- 
cond and more illuſtrious Advent or ap- 
of the ſame Meſſiah when fle 
fubneſs of the Gentiles ſhall be come in, be- 
fore the conſummation of all things. Aud 
16, Our Bleſſed Saviour himſelf has plain. 
ly ſpoken of his ſecond coming, Mat. wi 
27. The Sen of Man ſhall come in the glyy 
of bis Father : and xxv. 31, &c. When tle 
Sor: of man ſhall come in bis glory, &c. Se 
cb. xxvi. 64. (Compare Dan. vii. 8, &. 
1 Theff. iv. 15. and 2 The. i. 10. When be 
Hall came to be glorify d of bis Saints. Rey, 
Xix. 11, Sc. and xx. 4. And they lived au 
reigned with Chrift a thouſand years. Se 
v. 7, &c.) Mat. xix. 28. And Jeſus aid, 
werily I fay unto you, ye which have fu. 
ei me in the regeneration, when the Sm 
of Man ſhall fit en the throne of his gli, 
Sc. Jo. xiv. 3. 1 will come again, and n. 
cerve you unto myſelf. See Acts i. 11. 
2%, Agreeably to this plain prediction 
of Chriſt concerning his ſecond Advent, 
the ancient Scriptures make expreſs men- 
tian of many particulars relating to the 
glorious and mighty ſtate of the Meſſiah 
which have not as yet been fully verify'd 


P/.u. 6, Sc. I have ſet N 
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hill of Sion I will giue thee the heathen 
ſir thine inheritance, and the uttermgſt parts 
of the Earth for thy poſſeſſian. Thou ſhalt 
rat them with a rod of iran, and daſh 
them in pieces like a potter's veſſel, Pl. xxii. 
27,28. All the ends of the world ſhall re- 
nember, and turn unto the Lord: and all 
the kindreds of the Nations ſhall worſhip be- 
fare thee. For the kingdom is the Lord's, 
aud be is the Governor among the Nations, 
Dan. it. 44. Aud the God of beaven ſhall 
ſt up a kingdom, which ſhall never be de- 
and it ſball break in pieces, and 
anſume all theſe kingdoms : and vii. 13. 
m. 27. And bebeld one like the Son of Man 
came with the clouds of beauen and there 
was given him dominion, and glory, and a 
kingdom, that all People, Nations, and Lan- 
guaget ſhou'd ſerve bim; his dominion is an 
nerlaſting dominion which ſhall not paſs 
and the greatneſs of the kingdom under the 
whole bea uen ſball be given unto the People 
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ſerve and obey bim. See Micah iv. 7. 
Zech. xiv. 9, The Lord ſhall be king over 
al the Earth: in that day there ſhall be ane 
Lord, and his name one. 
* 8 2 3a, 


S E S 


2 


hill 


of the Moſt High—and all dominions fhall 
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3%, Concerning the final return from 
their long diſperſion, and captivity, ang 
happy ſtate of the Fews: Ia. lx. 15—22. 
Whereas thou haſt been forſaken ——]1 will 
make thee an eternal excellency, a joy of ma- 
ny generations. Thou ſhalt ſuck the mill 
of the Gentiles and the breaſt of King.— 
for braſs I will bring gold, for iron Alber, 
and violence ſhall be no more heard in : 
Land, waſting, nor deſtruction— the Lori 
ſhall be to thee an everlaſting light, &c. and 
Ixi. 4, 5, 6. They ſhall build the old waſte, 
&c. Strangers ſhall fland and feed yur 
flocks, and the ſons of the Alien, your plrs- 
men and vine-dreſſers——Ye ſhall eat the 
riches of the Gentiles, and in their gim 
ſhall you boaſt yourſelves. See cb. xv. 179— 
25. Jerem. xxxii. 40. Iwill make an ever. 
laſting covenant with them, I will not turn 
away from them and they ſhall not d.. 
part from me. Ezek. xxxiv. 27, 28. Wien 
J have broken the bands of tbeir yoke— 
they ſhall no more be a prey to the Hea- 
then —— neither bear the- ſhame of the hea- 
then any more. Amos 1x. 15. J wall plant 
"them upon the land, ond thes foal no mare 
be * up out of their. * the 
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m As to the idle dream of ſome of the 
id WF modern Jeus concerning the two diffe- 
2. WH rent Perſons as foretold by the Prophets, 


nge one an humbl'd and afflicted, the other 
A glorious and triumphant Meſſiah, it never 


Lance enter'd into the heads of any of their 


= W more enlighten d forefathers ; neither is 
„dere any the moſt diſtant pretext for ſuch 
WW « afertion, the whole current of the Pro- 
d phecies running and tending. to one and 
d WF the fame Perſon under his different cir- 
cumſtances and ſtates of life. And ſome 
of them have in one and the ſame paſ- 
ge mention'd him under his appearance 
„ inboth characters: See 1/e. liii. 12. T will 
dude him a portion with the Great, be- 
; 

L 


cauſe he hath poured out his ſoul unto death: 

and be was number d with the tranſgreſſors, 
Kc. Zech. ix. g. Rejorce greatly, O daugh- 
„Zion, ſhout, O daughter: of Jeruſa- 
lem: Behold thy King cometh unto thee bau- 
ing ſalvation,, lowly, and riding upon an 
Af. Dan. ix. 24, Sc. Seventy weeks are 
determin'd —= to bring in everlaſting righ- 
teouſneſs, and to ſeal up the Vifion and Pro- 
e jlecy, and to anoint the moſt Holy. Know 
Lerefore, that —unto the Meſſiah the Prince, 


| ſll be ſeven weeks——and after threeſcore 
ls a? W 3 and 


3 
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and two weeks, ſhall Meſfah be cut off, but 
not for himſelf. It is impoſſible to ſhut 
up all avenues to cavil and obſtinacy,where 


dear demonſtration cannot be had, and 
where indeed in the nature of the thing it 
ought not to he had, as in matters of Ne. 
ligion, where the honour of God is con- 
cern'd. For there can be no exerciſe of 
faith and a ſubjection of our underſtanding 
to God, no real, humble, and dutiful truſt 
in God, where every thing muſt be pro- 
pos'd to us in ſuch a manner, that it is 
impoſſible ro make any oppoſition, or 
even demur to the receiving it. What 
wou'd become of ſociety, if no law wat 
to be in force to any one, unleſs it came 
ro him with a perfe& demonſtration that 
it was duly enacted, &: ? As therefore in 
this caſe the welfare of government and 
ſocial life, (and the natural right every one 
has to be believ'd and truſted, unleſs he 
has forfeited this right) abſolutely requires 
a ſubmiſſion from every one to thoſe par- 
ticular laws that come to his knowledge 
ſo well atteſted, that he can have no juſt 
reaſon to doubt of their being genuine; 


ſo in the matter of religion, where a di- 


vine revelation is ſo propos d to any on, 
* 
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that he can have no real pretence even to 


ſuſpect but that it came from God, much 
more in this caſe are we bound in con- 
ſcience and duty to God as our Creator, 
Governor, and our Judge, to pay our rea- 
dy and religious obedience to it. What 
| have already alledged in this and the 
foregoing chapters, and what I ſhall fur- 
ther alledge in the following chapters, do 
and will form ſo irrefragable a teſtimony 
of the truth of the Chriſtian Religion, thar 
nothing under a clear demonſtration can 
be ſtronger. And therefore I am abſo- 
lutely perſuaded, that all thoſe that are 
capable of apprehending, and do appre- 
hend ſuch a ſcale of arguments, and do 
not embrace the doctrine and truth they 
recommend, are highly guilty before God: 
for we may juſtly ſay on this, with a cer- 
tain writer on another occaſion, i we are 
drcerved, thou, O Lord, haſt decerved us“. 
But I wou'd not omit to mind our mo- 
dern infidels of that ſaying, true in fact, 


of our divine Maſter, Lu. xvi. 31. 1f they. 


leur not Moſes and the Prophets, neither 
will they be perſuaded, tb one roſe from the 


® Richardus 3 Santo Victore, I. 1. de Trinit. c. 2. 
84 Dead, 
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Exod. v. 


7, 8, 9,1 
12 


14. 


to accept and embrace the doctrine of 


Jo. xi. 
Mat. 
xxviii. 11 
15. 


Arguments in Proof of 


Dead, or by the propoſition of any other 
method or argument whatever. So Phy. 
raob was not perſuaded by the dreadful and 
moſt aſtoniſhing wonders wrought by Mz. 
ſes, and therefore he periſh'd in his ob- 
ſtinacy ; ſo the Jews were not perſuaded 


Chriſt, tho they were witneſſes to his 
raiſing Lazarus from the dead; and tho 
he himſelf alſo (as they full well kney) 
roſe from the dead after his crucifixion 
and burial ; and they alſo through their 
obſtinacy miſerably periſh'd, (at leaſt their 
children) and their poſterity are now in a 
miſerable, captive, and vagabond ſtate: 
and fo through their obſtinacy will they 
alſo periſh who obey not the Goſpel of wr 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, when he ſhall be re 
vealed to take vengeance on them, 2 yk 
1. 7, 8. 
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CH AP. VII. 


Some of the foregoing Prophecies are more 
particularly confider'd and prov'd to have 
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been literally fulfild in our Bleſſed Sa- 


viour Feſus Chriſt, and in him only. 


F we ſincerely confider the above con- 

nected chain of prophecies with an 
unbiaſs d and unprejudic d mind, and void 
of an obſtinate reſolution to chicane and 
caril at them, we ſhall undoubtedly, we 
cannot but acknowledge and receive with 
great ſatisfaction and comfort of mind 
the manifeſt relation that whole chain 
has to our Bleſſed Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, 
and to him only. As to thoſe men, who 
environ themſelves with hardneſs of heart 
and obſtinacy of mind, ſo that they will 
not be perſuaded, how ſtrong ſoever and 
convincing the motives of credibility and 


perſuaſion may be, but with a canfirm'd 


ſtubbornneſs will ſet themſelves on very 
wilful, tho! weak attempts, to ſpeak and 
write 
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Arguments in Proof of 


write in oppoſition to and contempt of 
them, there is no hope of prevailing cn 
them, tho one of their Brethren ſhoud 
riſe from the dead, and preach the truth 
to them. And therefore to take pains for 
the conviction of ſuch men, is in eq 
to no other purpoſe, than for the Sow 
to ſcatter his grain upon the hard rock 
Our chief labour muſt therefore be, tg 
imitate the preaching of the Apoſtles to 
the ſtiff- neck d Jeus, to offer them the 
true knowledge of their duty and the 
terms of everlaſting ſalvation, and at leaf 
to furniſh the honeſt and impartial Res- 
der with a context of arguments, whereby 
he may not only be eſtabliſh'd in the 
truth, bur alſo be fo fully inſtructed, that 
on all occaſions, but more eſpecially when 
in converſation with Infidels, he may be 
able to give a well grounded and clear 
account of the Faith and doctrine he has 


As to myſelf, I confeſs my belief and 
true ſentiment, v:z. That there is hardly 
one of the Prophecies quoted in the tore- 


going chapter, which has not been lite- 


Chriſt, and in him anly, with a refers: 


rally fulfll'd in our Bleſſed Lord Jeſw 
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to thoſe which relate more particularly 
to his ſecond coming. But however, as 
we are ſo peremptorily challeng'd ro ſhow 
ane Prophecy in the old Scriptures which 
was ſo literally fulfill'd in our Bleſſed Lord 
Chriſt, I have here accepted the chal- 
lenge, and by the grace of God I do not 
vubt but I ſhall be able to evince unde- 
nably, (except to fuch perſons as are re- 
ſoly'd not to be convinc'd) that ſome of 
thoſe Prophecies have been ſo literally ful- 
fill'd in our Bleſſed Redeemer Jeſus Chriſt 
and in him only. I fay, fome of them 1 
becauſe it would be too bulky an under- 
uking to enlarge upon them all, and be- 
ſides, our Adverſaries affect to be ſatisfy d 
yith the literal completion of any one of 
them. And I the rather inſiſt on the Pro- 
phecies of the Old Scriptures, becauſe 1 
think the Moſaic and the Chriſtian Cove- 
nants ſo cloſely relative the one to mm 0» 
ther, that the Truth of the Goſpel can 
not ſubfiſt without the truth of the an- 
Gent and prophetick Scriptures, theſe be» 
tg often cited and appeal'd ro by our 
Blefled Lord and his Apoſtles in proof of 
Chriſt's Miſſion, and of his being the ful- 


flling of them. I ſhall examine the Pro- 
phecies 


Arguments in Proof of 


phecies in that order I find them quoteg 
in the Goſpels. The firſt is Max, i. 23, 


Behold a Virgin ſhall be with child, yy 
ſhall bring forth a Son, and they ſeal 
call his name Emmanuel. Mat. i 23. 
Iſa. vii. 14. 


The Hebrew text, render'd word for 
word, is this, Behold à Virgin with chill 
and bringing forth a Son, and thou ſhalt call 
his name Himmanu-el. The LXX or 
Greek Tranſlation runs thus: Behold a Vir. 

gin ſhall conceive *, and ſhall bring firth 
a Son, and thou ſhalt call bis name Emma- 
nuel. The literal accompliſhment there- 
fore of this Prophecy in our Bleſſed & 
viour muſt be this, that he was concavd 
in the womb of a Virgin, that a Virgin 
brought him forth, and that he was call 
. Now this fact is fo plainly 
deliver d by St. Matthew, c. i. 18 — 29. 
Luc. i. 31, 32. and 11. 7. and iii. 23, that! 
need not enlarge on any further proof. 
Neither was this ever pretended to be ve- 
rify'd in the ſtrict ſenſe of the words in 
10 other. But we have ſome difficulties 
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o clear up, before the force of this pro- 
phetick argument can be allow'd of. 

I, The circumſtance of the text plain- 
ly ſhews, that it cou'd not have any re- 
gd to a long futurity. The caſe was 
his: 4baz King of Fudah was invaded 
by two neighbouring Kings with their 
pint forces, "viz. Refin of Syria, and Pe- 
lab of Tjrael. Abaz was preſſing to fave 
timſelf from this confederate force. T/aiah 
comforts him, and gives him a ſign that 
he ſhall be ſecur d againſt their confede- 
med ſtrength. The ſign is, the certain 
birth of a ſon by a young woman. Now 
how cou'd the birth of a ſon to happen 
many hundred years after, be deem'd a 
ln to Ahaz of his ſafety from the 2 
power of his two enemies? 

Arfiver. This is not the whole nor the 
true caſe; but the truth of it was this: 
Aas was a very wicked and idolatrous 
king, and utterly forſook the Law of the 
God of his Fathers; 2 Kin. xvi. 3, 4. and 
therefore in this ſtrait did not at all think 
of imploring the protection of the God of 
fuel, whom he had rejected. Abaz's 
fears were further encreas'd, that the de- 


qa of this'confederate kings was to re- 
move 
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move him from the throne (and perhapy 
to extirpate the line of David) and ſer up 
the ſon of Tabeal in his ſtead. (Ja. vii. 6) MW, 
The merciful God of 1/-ael therefore, M i 
, whilſt the king and people were in this Wl in 
Panich, even giving all God's promiſes ty Ml (; 
the Family of David and to themſelves by 
for loſt, God, I ſay, utterly neglected and Ml 
unſought for, ſent 1/azah the Prophet, not 
to comfort Aas, (who was altogether 
unworthy of the divine fayour) but chiefly 
at this critical juncture to publiſh freſh 
aſſurances of God's continy'd purpoſe of 
ehabliſhing the throne of David, and of his 
divine care over their Nation, Becauſe 
therefore the caun/e! of the two Kings a- 
gainſt baz was to ſet up a new Royal 
Family (that of Tabeal's, which we may 
reaſonably conjecture was different from 
that of Ma) God by 1/aiab aſſur d him, 
that that counſel ſhou'd not ſtand, nor come 
te paſs, Ifai. g. vii. 5,0, 7. and ro confirm 
this particular, that [/aiab was not ſent to 
comfort 4hex, but purely to renew the 
divine promiſes made to the Hauſt of Dar 
vid, the Prophet tells Gaz, (v. 7.) i x 
will not believe, ye ſholl not be eftabliſhed, 
ye ſhall not proſper in your —_— 
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1nd accordingly, haz being ſome time 

er invaded by the two Kings only with 

i deſign to harraſs and ſpoil his tertito- 

ries, they ſucceeded to their wiſh, to the 
"conceivable Miſery of his Subjects, (a 

(bron, XXViii, 58.) he was alſo ſmitten 

by the Edomites, (ibid.) Jſaiab was fur- 

her commanded a ſecond time to ſpeaſ In. v. 10. 
gain to Ahaz, ſaying, Ask thee @ fign, &c· 

but Abaz ſaid, (not out of a ſentiment 

of his unworthineſs, or of a reverential 
wbmiſſion to God) Till not as, &c. Then 
[aigh directing his diſcourſe (not to Aa 
n particular, but in general) 70 the Houſe 

if David, Hear ye now (at this time of 
your deſpandency) O Houſe of David! is 

it a ſmall thing for you to weary men (griev- 
ug all good men by your continu'd im- 
pieties againſt the God of your Fathers) 
ut will ye weary my God alſo, and pro- 
joke him to abandon your Houſe and 
Kingdom ? Therefore the Lord himſelf for 
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his own fake, and for his ſervant David's 
ake in confirmation of the promiſes made 
o him, 
tin 


give you a in, Behold a Vir. | 
cancei ue, and ſhall bring forth a 
Sm, and fball call bis name Emmanunl. 
Butter and honey {ball le eat, that * 
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know to refuſe the evil and chuſe the guy, 
that is, he ſhall be nouriſh'd as other in. 
fants are to the age of knowing good and 
evil. Here then Tſatah delivers plainly 


two diſtinct prophecies; the former was ¶ dis 
peculiar to Ahaz at that time concerning le 
the raiſing the ſiege of Jeruſalem, and de- ut 
fiſting of the two Kings from their joint I bei 
deſign to dethrone Abaz, and ſer up un- 0h 
other on his throne: the latter was gene- ¶ * 
tal to the Houſe of David, on purpoſe ts Ml f 
aſſure them that it ſhou'd continue and} pd 
be eftabhiſhed for ever according to the di- WM 
vine promiſes, and in conſequence of that, Eat 
chat a child ſhou'd be conceiv'd and born Wi 
to their Houſe of a Virgin, and that this 5 
ſhou'd be an evident Sign to the Houle of de 
David, and to all men, that God wound e 
not ſuffer any intrigues or ſtratagems of get 
men to defeat the promiſes he had made, vu 
But it may be further oe 

Reply'd. The following verſe, Fr be- ber 
fore the child ſhall know to refuſe the evil, ¶ Vr 
and chuſe the good, the Land that thou al- WY" 


horreft (i.e. of thy two enemies) ſhall be 

for ſaken of both her Kings; 1 fay, this verſe Wi 

plainly proves that the Child here ſpoken [ 

of, is the ſame with that of che two fore 1 
1 going 
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doing 8 and that was ſaid to be born 
of a Virgi 
ber, Were it not for chis verſe, there 
cou'd be no pretext of any doubt concerning 
this Prophecy as wholly applicable to our 
Blefled Saviour. However, the difficulty is 
ather apparent than real; the whole of it 
ting conceiv'd from the particle For ; 
yhich indeed is a very proper rule by which 
we may judge of the conjunction of pro- 
poſitions and periods in the Greek, Roman 
ud modern compoſitions : but tis no cer- 
ain rule at all in relation to the ancient 
Eaſtern, and particularly the Prophetic 
witings, as may be inſtanc'd in number- 
|: paſſages, almoſt in every chapter of 
he Prophets; where, ſometimes long pe- 
tods on quite different ſubjects are inter- 
red, and then the former ſubject is re- 
am d and purſu'd; even whole chapters, 
« a great part of them, are interplac'd 
tetween the beginning of a ſubje&t and 
purſuing it on, or repeating it again ; for 
riginally every book of the Holy Bible 
ms one continu'd context without any 
Wifion into Chapters, Verſes, Gc. 
It wou'd be needleſs to give inftances 
of this 8 ſince every Chapter of 
T the 
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that the former part of this ſeventh Chap. 
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the Prophetick Books will ſupply us with 


them, eſpecially the Chapters of the Pro- 
phecy of Iſaiah. Thus we may obſerve 


ter now before us is not a regular con- 
nected thread of diſcourſe : Thus again 
by a careful attention you may obſerve 
chat, c. ix. v. 6. the Prophet returns again 
to the ſubject of the Child conceiv d of g 
Virgin, &c. (c. vil. 14.) for what he there 
adds, for unto us a Child is (prophetically 
for ſhall be) born, unto us 4 Son is given, | 
and the government ſhall be upon his ſho. 
der : his name ſhall be called, Wonderful, 
Counſellor, the mighty God, the everlaſting 
Father, the Prince of Peace, of the increſ 
of lis government there ſhall be no end, up 
the throne of David and upon his Kingdm: 
I fay this G and 7 verſe of the q chapter 
has no connection at all with the foregoing 
or following ſubjects, as may be ſeen; and 
moreover this Prophecy cou'd have no 
agreement at all with either of 7/aiad's 
Sons, nor with any other; and therefore 
the Prophet can only be underſtood as a- 
gain reſuming his diſcourſe concerning the 
Child foretold to the Houſe of David, c. vil 
14. and delivering ſome further particulan me 
can 
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mighty one he was to be for the full ac- 
compliſhment of all the divine promiſes. 
And this alſo was literally, and will be at 
his ſecond coming, fulfil'd in our Bleſſed 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and in no other, as is 
moſt evident. 

I have furthermore obſerv'd and ſhewn, 
ch. 5. p. 210--213. that the Eaſtern com- 
poſitions of old were not fo order'd as to 
form a continu'd thread of diſcourſe, but 
that they were an abrupt and broken me- 
thod of writing ; and this alſo was the 
particular ſtile of the Prophets of the Holy 
&riptures, and indeed (as I there ſhow'd) 
neceflarily ſo. To come therefore to the 
dficulty propos'd in the Reply. 

From what has been now ſaid, it ſuffi- 
cently appears, that the argument of con- 
nection preciſely does not oblige us to un- 
lerſtand theſe words of the 16th verſe, 
fir before the Child ſhall know to refuſe the 
evil, &c. I fay the argument of con- 
teftion preciſely, denoted by the particle 
er, do's not oblige us to underſtand thoſe 
words of the Child that was to be con- 
end and born of a Virgin; becauſe the 
method of the Prophetick writings affords 

| 1 2 no 


concerning him, and what a wonderful and 


Arguments in Proof of 


no proper rule for ſuch an argument, 
And thoſe words may very properly be 
apply'd to Shear - jaſhub, Jſaiab's Son, 
whom he carry'd with him by God's ap. 
pointment to meet Abaz : for otherwiſe, 
why was 1/aiah order'd to carry his Son 
with him, but to be a Sign, as the Pro- 
phet obſerves, c. viii. v. 18. I and my Chil 
dren are for Signs, &c. For in this verſe 


Tſaiab delivers a third Prophecy diſtin& 


from the two above-mention'd, vig. that 


Rezin and Pekah, the two enemies of 4- } 


haz, ſhould loſe their Kingdoms ſpeedily, 
or before Shear-Jaſhub ſhould grow up 
to the knowledge of good. and evil; and ſo 
it came to paſs before the end of four 
years, 2 Kings xv. 30. and xvi. 9. I think 
the Anſwer here propos d to the Reply ſo 
plain, ſo full and fatisfaRory, that the 4% 
ficulty ſuggeſted in it, is rather apparent 
than real. I do not pretend however, 
neither is it poſſible to ſtop the mouth 
of cavil, eſpecially of thoſe that ill ca- 
vil. All I endeavour at, is, to take the 
words and the circumſtance of the Pro- 
phecy, and to evince from thence, that 
the Prophecy, as ſuch, or as fo expreſs d, 
was literally fulfill'd, and only literally 11 
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fll'd, in our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. And this 


to me is as plain as any fact in hiſtory. 


24 Difficulty. It may be objected in the 
ſecond place, that the Hebrew word Alma 
do's not ſo neceſſarily fignify a Virgin, but 
that it may alſo be underſtood of a young 
woman, But allowing the import of it 
here to be a Virgin, it may be underſtood 
anpliativo, (as the Schools term it) juſt as 
the lame walk, the blind ſee, &c. that is, they 
that were /ame or blind, being healed, 
walk or ſee, &c. ſo the young woman that 
was then a Virgin, ſhou'd ſoon be mar- 
yd to the Prophet, and after conceive, and 
bring forth a Son. 

Anſwer. There can be no ſurer rule to 


judge of the meaning of a wor in any- 


book, than the book itſelf. If any Au- 
thor makes uſe of a word only to ſignify 
one and the ſame thing, it wou'd be to 
pervert the deſign of the Author to un- 
derſtand that word in any other meaning. 
Now it is remarkable, that through the 
whole Scriptures (for this has been care- 
fully examin'd) the word Alma always is 
ud to fignify a pure Virgin. So it is 
tender d by the Septuagint or Greek tranſ- 
ation, and fo it imports, according to the 

1 Hebrew 
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fore here made the _— of Iſaiab's Pro 


Arguments in Proof of 


Hebrew idiom, a Virgin ſhut up from the 
fight and knowledge of men, as virgins 
unmarry'd us'd to be among the Eaſterng, 
But if the Prophet's meaning had been, 
that he was ſpeedily to take a young wo- 
man or Virgin to wife, and that ſhe ſhou'd 
immediately after conceive and bear 2 
Son, why was the Prophecy deliver'd in 


ſo ſolemn a manner, Bebold a Virgin ſball 


concei ve and bring forth a Son? and not 


rather and more appoſitely, Behold I ſhall | 


tale a young maid to wife, and ſhe ſhall cu. 
cerve and bear me a Son, &c. This wou'd 
effectually have anſwer d the full deſign 
of the Prophecy as relating to Ala in 
particular. But the Prophecy being ad- 
dreſs'd in general to the Houſe of David, 
(that is, to the preſent and future genera- 
tions of it) and being deliver'd in ſo par- 
ticular and ſolemn an expreſſion, plainly 
ſhews, that the Holy Spirit of God hada 
much more excellent Child in view than 
the Son of Iſaiab; and one of a much 
greater importance to the Houſe and King- 
dom of David, than the Son of a private 


perſon and ſubject, of whom nothing fur- 


ther was to be ſpoken, The Child there 


phecy, 


1 py. » 
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ecy, was that Child and that San, of 
whom the Prophet delivers ſo many fab- 
lime and lofty characters, c. ix. v. 6, 7. 
Unto us a Child is born, unto us à Son is 
given, VC. 
As to what follows in the objection, that 
2 Virgin ſhou'd ſpeedily be marry'd to the 
Prophet, ſhou'd after conceive and bear a 
den, this is plainly foreign to the text, and 
defeats the prime intent of it, which in 
expreſs words declares, that a Virgin (not 
2 wife) ſhou'd conceive and bring forth a 
den, and that this was to be a Sign to the 
Houſe of David. Now where is the Sign 
or wonder, that a young wife ſhou'd be 
with child and bring forth a Son, or how 
does this anſwer the purpoſe of ſo re- 
markable a Prophecy, and in ſuch a cir- 
cumſtance of time? As to the inſtances 
alledg'd, the lame walk, the blind ſee, the 
healing of the one and of the other by a mi- 
raculous power, is truly a Sign and Wonder, 
and ſo wou'd the Prophet's wife conceiv- 
ing, &c. have been a Sign and a Wonder, 
had ſhe been naturally or by age barren, 
2s Sara the mother of IJſaac, and El:2a- 
beth the mother of John Baptiſt were bar- 
ren, To make therefore the inſtances, 
T 4 the 
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the lame wall, the blind ſee appoſite and tothe 


purpoſe, it ſhould have been ſaid, the bar. 
ren woman ſhall concei ve and bring forth a 
Son, and this wou'd have truly been x 
Sign to the Houſe of David. Evident there. 
fore it is, that this Prophecy of Iſaiah 
cou'd in no proper ſenſe be underſtood of 
Tſaiat's furure Son, but that it was lite- 
rally and ſtrictly to the very letter of the 
word eminently fulfill'd in our Bleſſed $4. 
viour Chriſt, who was a wonderful Sign 
to the Houſe of David, and the abſolute 
and moſt perfect accompliſhment of al 
the divine promiſes to it. 

Ic is very probable that 1/azah himſelf 
did not underſtand the full purport of the 
Prophecy he utter'd, neither was it neceſ- 
ſary he ſhou'd have underſtood it. See 
ch. 5. p. 208, 209. He was but the organ or 
mouth of the Divine Spirit, which at this 
time chiefly intended to refreſh and keep 
alive the hopes of the Houſe of David 
and of his people, that however threat- 
ning the preſent dangers might be, God 
wou'd not fail to make good all his for- 
mer promiſes and engagements, and by 
this means to engage and ſtrengthen their 


truſt and confidence in God, and the * 
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of their poſterity in God alſo, that they 
might always cleave ſtedfaſtly to him. 
And this was always one great deſign of 
all the Prophecies of old. For tho' they 
were not perfectly underſtood at the time 
of their delivery, yet it was manifeſt from 
them, that their God was continually 
watchful over. them for their good, and 
that in truth all their miſeries and miſ- 
forrunes were owing only to their wicked- 
neſs. So alſo St. Peter informs us, that N 
the Prophecy of the Scripture is not of any or ng 
private interpretation, (that is, it was not 
underſtood by the Propher himſelf, ar leaft 
not always fo, neither was it always to 
be apprehended according to that ſenſe 
the Prophet himſelf might give it) for 
Prophecy came not in old time by the will of 
nan, (who of himſelf cou'd know no- 
thing of what was to happen) but holy 
men of God ſpale as they were mov'd by the 
Holy Ghoſt ; and therefore cou'd give no 
other meaning to their words of Prophecy 
than that intended by the Holy Spirit of 
The Author of the Scheme of Lateral 
Prophecy moves in a parade of Authors, 


whom he plentifully muſters up againſt 


4 the 
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the literal interpretation of this Prophecy, MW 
becauſe they vary in their explanations of 31 
it. I ſhall leave him the glory of hi; Ml 4 
much reading, without following him in MW 7, 
ſuch an endleſs chace, to examin how Ml ; 
faithful he is in his quotations, which an 
honeſt and an accurate writer, and one 
that ſets up to aboliſh all impoſture, ſnoud 
be remarkably careful of. I confeſs, I al 
along ſuſpected his fidelity in his quota- 
tions: there are ſeveral ways of quoting 
Authors falſely: you may cunningly cite 
their very words, which taken by them- 
ſelves may bear a very bad meaning, and 
take them in the Author's context, and 
the ſenſe of them is perfectly good and 
uſeful. Vou may leave ſignificant words 
out, and ſo utterly poiſon the citation: you W *© 
may add artful words of your own, and . 
ſo tranſubſtantiate the whole deſign of he 
Author. You may read him curſorily over, MW * 
and quite miſtake the Author's meaning, MW * 
and by quoting the Author, in reality quote 


only yourſelf. What leads me to this digreſ- 


name amongſt his names, (I am apt to 
ſuſpe& they are but names) who I knew 
to have no ſentiments in common with 

the 


b 
t 
ſion was my ſeeing the learned Dr. Clarke's MW | 
| 
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the Author of the Scheme as ſuch. Pag. 
412 of the Scheme of Lateral Prophecy, the 
Author marks Dr. Clarke, Connect. of Script. 
Proph. p. 24- as allowing the text, Behold 
Virgin ſhall concerve to be literally appli- 
cable to Jaiab's Son: let the Reader judge 
of the ſincerity of this citation: Dr. Clarke's 
words in the above cited page are theſe : 
« Suppoling 1/azah himſelf cou'd poſſibly 
* of that time underſtand them” (thoſe 
words, Behold @ virgin ſhall conceive, &c.) 
* concerning a Son of his own, to be 
* born of a young woman afterwards, 
* who at the time then preſent was a Vir- 
gin; and that his being ſtiled Immanuel 
* meant nothing more, than that, before 
* this child was grown up, Judab ſhou'd 
* be deliver'd from the threaten'd incur- 
* fions of Iſrael and Syria (all which, 
* notwithſtanding the /eemng connexion 
* of the words in the place they ſtand, is 
* very difficult to ſuppoſe.) There is 
ground from hence to conceive, that the 
Author of the Scheme is too partial to 
himſelf in amaſſing ſuch a cloud of names 
as fayouring his notions, when in truth 
'tis quite otherwiſe. But I don't lay any 
ſtreſs upon this particular; I ge 
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tend to what private Authors ſay, but tn 
what the holy Prophet inſpir'd by the Di. 
vine Spirit ſolemnly delivers: And there. 
fore I have not conſulted many Authors; 
often think that labour a miſpending my 
time, and an occaſion of blending and 
darkning ideas, and of perplexing the 
truth, but ſeldom a proper method of re. 
moving thoſe intricacies and difficulties 
with which important truths are often 
befer. My endeavour has been, to take 
the Prophetick words as they lie before 
us, carefully to conſider them with a 


and place wherein they were deliver, 


and by the additional help of the know- 


meaning they offer, which we can now 


Arguments in Proof of 


juſt regard to the circumſtance of time 


ledge of their accompliſhment in our Bleſ- 
ſed Saviour Chriſt, to follow that natural 


better judge of after their completion, than 


the Prophet himſelf, or any of thoſe that 
liv'd before our Saviour's time cou d. And 
J am perſuaded, the i interpretation of this 
ſo celebrated a Prophecy which I have gi- 


ven, will appear to any impartial and un- 


. prejudic 'd Reader, a very plain, eaſy, and 


perfectly literal one. As to the Author of 


; the Scheme of Literal Propheey, I do not 


. obſerve 
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. that he pretends that the cata- 
of Authors he has collected, that, I 
7 they abſolutely diſown a proper ap- 


plication of that Prophecy to the birth of 


aur Blefled Saviour intended as ſuch by the 
Holy Spirit. All chat can be gather'd 
fom them 1s only this, that they have un- 
lertaken to make the application variouſly 


nd different ways from one another: but 
this in truth is no objection againſt the 


Prophecy's being perfectly adapted to the 


birth of our bleſſed Saviour, ſince all thoſe 


Authors unite in the main point, vig. that 
the principal deſign of it was the concep- 


ton and birth of our Bleſſed Lord by a 


pure Virgin, and not merely as a young 
woman, and that they all diſcover in that 


Prophecy a manifeſt conformity to the 


conception and birth of our Bleſſed Re- 
deemer Jeſus Chriſt, and a full and per- 
ket completion of it in him. And this I 
cannot diſcover but from the letter of the 
Prophecy, and from the time and circum- 
ſtance of it, according as I have hitherto 
explain'd it. 


34 Difficulty. 307 It may be objected, 
that our Bleſſed Lord was called Jeſus, 


noc Emmanuel, Bur. this 1 is cafily reſolv d. 


For, 
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For, 16, it is well known that this phraſe 
of ſcripture ſhall be called, is of the fame 
import as ſhall” be. adh, Therefore the 
name Feſus ſignifies Saviour; and he 
was ſent as the Sen off God to eſtabliſh a 
new divine Law from God, and reconcile 
the whole world to God, and fave them 
from their ſins, and the puniſhment due 
to them. Is this not truly to be an In- 
manuel, and may he not be called ſo by 
all men? 3%, This appellation can in 
no wiſe be apply'd to Iſaiab's Son after 
Iſai. vii. born: for he was call'd Maber-Sbalal- 
* baſh-baz, which is by interpretation, in 
making ſpeed to the ſpoil, he haſtnerb the 
prey. So that this ſuggeſts a very clear 
argument that the text, of which we are 
treating, cou'd have no relation to [/aiah's 
Son. 
4* Difficulty. 4, It may be ſaid, that 
the Prophet after mentioning the birth of 
Ic. vii. his Son (Maber-Shalal-haſh-baz) adds, for 
* before the child ſhall have knowledge to cry, 
My Father and my Mother, the riches if 
Damaſcus and the ſpoil of Samaria ſhall be 
taken away before the King of Aſſyria; that 
is, by conqueſt he ſhall ſeize upon the 
territories of the Kings of Syria and 1/00), 
thert· 
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therefore this is the child ſpoken of in 


the foregoing chapter, v. v. 14, 15, 16. But 
neither is this difficulty urgent. In the fore- 
going chapter the Prophet foretold in gene- 


al that the kingdoms of Syria and 1/rael 
hou'd have their heads taken away from 
hem, and that ſo ſpeedily, as Shear-jaſhub 
he young Son of Jſaiab, whom he carry'd 
by God's appointment to appear with him 
tefore Ahaz, ſhou'd not have attain'd to 
the knowledge of good and evil, before 
this event came to paſs; which happen'd 
in about two years time. In this eighth 
chapter the ſame Prophecy is carry'd on 
and explain'd, that the rwo kingdoms of 
Ahaz's enemies ſhou'd moreover be deli- 
er d into the power of the king of A- 
ia, who ſhou'd deſpoil their capital cities: 
and the time for this was before the ar- 
rival of a new-born male infant at the 
ige of articulating theſe words, My Father, 
my Mother. So that this exactly verifies 
what the Prophet appeals to, v. 18. of this 
eighth chapter, Behold I and the children 
whom the Lord hath given me, are for Ane 

and for wonders in Iſrael. 
And now having minutely examin'd 
and weigh'd every difficulty, even every 
ſcruple 
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ſcruple that might ſeem to be of any 
weight in the counter-ballance againſt the 
literal accompliſhment of this celebrated 
Prophecy in our Bleſſed Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
I will conclude with contracting the force 
of my interpretation and explanation of it 
in a few propoſitions. Ahaz, an impious 
and idolatrous ſon and ſucceſſor of David 
is beſieg d in Feruſalem jointly by two 
powerful kings with a deſign to dethrone 
him, and ſet up another king in his ſtead, 
(probably one who was not deſcended 
from David:) The Houſe of Judab and 
the People were under a grievous dread, 
that God had forgotten them and the pro- 
miſes made to David. God, unſought 
after, ſends his Prophet 1/azah, to pub- 
liſh to them three diſtin Prophecies : 
The firſt particular to Ahaz, that the en- 
terprize of the two kings concerning his 
depoſition and the taking of Teruſalen 
ſhou'd be defeated: The ſecond was ge- 
neral, and addreſs d to the Houſe of David, 
and in that to the people; namely, that 
notwithſtanding the abominable impieties 
of the king and people, God was ſo mind- 
ful of his promiſes and engagements to 
the Houſe of David, that for the full ac- 

aw.) | compliſhment 
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compliſhment of them, 4à Virgin ſhou'd, 
by the extraordinary Power of God, con- 
terve and bring forth à Son, in whom, as 
the Prophet expreſſes it, ch. ix. v. 7. the 

, the throne and kingdom of Da- 
yid ſhou'd have no end. The third Pro- 
phecy was concerning the kingdoms of 
Syria and 1/rael being forſaben of their 
lings; and this was fo ſpeedily to happen, 
even before Jſaiabs young Son Shear-jaſhub 
ou d know to refuſe evil and chuſe good, 
That 1/aiab's expreſſion, Behold a Virgin 
ſhall concerve, &c. cou'd not properly be 
apply'd to the Prophet's Son born of his 
wife, becauſe this conception was declar'd 
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to be of a Virgin, not of a Wife; and be- 


ſdes, had this been meant of the Pro- 
phet's Wife, it ſhou'd have been ſignify d 
in the Prophecy, and not be uſher'd in 
with God will give you a jign, Bebold a 
Virgin ſhall concerve, &c. that the ancient 
Prophecies of the Scriptures were not in- 
tended to be clear declarations of furure 
things to thoſe that utter'd, and that then 
or after heard or read them before their 
completion. There were two principal 
views in all thoſe prophecies, the one was 


| awaken and preſerve in God's People 
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an attention and expectation, and. a reli. 
gious confidence, that God always pre. 
ſerves a watchful and a fatherly proyi. 
dence over them, and that one time of 
other, when he ſaw good, he wou'd am- 
ply fulfill all his promiſes to them : The 
other view was, that at the time of the 
fulfilling of thoſe Prophecies and after- 
wards, men might acknowledge the truth 
of them, and ſtedfaſtly embrace, and re- 
ceive,and believe in that excellent Perſon in 
whom they were ſo fulfill'd : That Maler- 
ſbalal-baſb-bax cou d not be the Son cm- 
ceiv'd of a Virgin, for he was conceivd 
of a Wife, and he was not a fign to the 
Houſe of David, but only was a ſign ofthe 
ſeizure of the ſpoils of Damaſcus and ba- 
maria by the king of Aſyria, and of x 
further explanation of the Prophecy men- 
tion'd in general, c. vii. 16, and more- 
over, he was not called, neither was he 
in any proper ſenſe, Emmanuel, or God 
with us. Laſtly, therefore, this divine Pro- 
phecy cou'd be, and was literally fulfill 
only in our Bleſſed Lord Jeſus Chriſt. | 
A further parallel and confirmation of 
this Prophecy may be that of Dan. i. 34 
45. Thou ſaweſt that a flone was cut = 
I f 
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the mountain without hands, which ſmote 
the image upon his feet——and brake them 
in preces : and 35. And the flone-—became a 
great mountain, and filled the whole earth. 
Here the Holy Spirit of God has in view 
under a figure the ſame event with that 
of the Child to be concerv'd and born of 4 
Virgin, with an explanatory (but figura- 
ye) deſcription of the mighty things to 
be accompliſh'd by him. In Jſaiab, a 
child is to be concerv'd in the womb of a 
Virgin, a Son to be born of a Virgin, who 
s to be God with us, or in Hebrew Imma- 
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wel: in Daniel a little fone is cut out of 
o mountain without hands, (that is, not by 


the labour or help of man) which breaks 
huge maſs of an image to pieces, that 
s, 2 Son not begotten by man, and meanly 
born as to outward circumſtances, is to 
prevail over the moſt powerful Empire 
of the world, and extend his dominion 
over the whole Earth. TFoſepbus's * man- 
ner of giving an account of Nebuchadne- 
zar's maſſy image form'd of divers metals 
is worth obſerving. After he has diſtinctly 
enucleated and expounded the meaning of 


* Antiq. I. 10. c. 11. 
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the four Great Empires prefigur'd by the 
four metals, he ſlightly touches the little 
lone, but immediately paſſes over it, with 
an excuſe that he undertakes to ſpeak only 
of things already paſt. Perhaps he was 
afraid of raiſing a dangerous jealouſy in 
the Romans againſt his countrymen, and 
was therefore unwilling to form conjec- 
tures concerning ſo remarkable a part of 


that prophetic dream. However that be, 


we that have the happineſs to live after 
the completion of that prophetic ſtone, 
and of its effect, at leaſt in part, (till the 
fulneſs of it at Chriſt's ſecond coming) 
can without any heſitation clearly apply 
it to the Nativity of Chriſt, and the vaſt 
extent of his Goſpel far beyond the bounds 
of the Roman Empire, and its triumph 
over the religion eſtabliſh'd formerly in 
that Empire. Even the Religion and Go- 
ſpel of Chriſt has in ſome ſort long enjoy d, 
and does actually enjoy the Poſſeſſion of 
the proud Capital itſelf; but being there 
an unhappy mixture of the true Religion 
of Chriſt and human policy of the Hea- 
then Romans, affects (I fear) the ſame proud 
and deſpotic air as they did of domineering 


over the whole world, even over temporal 
eſtates 
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eſtates and kingdoms where they dare aſ- 
ſert it, at leaſt over the conſciences of all 
men, who have not impartiality and cou- 
rage enough to ſhake off her laviſh yoke. 
But this by the way. | 
I now conclude my diſcourſe on this 
firſt Prophecy quoted as relating to our 
Bleſſed Saviour, Behold a Virgin ſhall con- 
give, &c. 1®, That, taking the words of 
the Prophecy (Ja. c. vii. v. 14, 15.) in their 
ſtrict and literal ſenſe, they were literally 
fulfill'd in our Saviour Chriſt and in him 
only. 2%, Having folv'd and remov'd 
ſome difficulties pretending that that Pro- 
phecy had no relation at all to a child to 
be born ſame hundreds of years after, and 
in particular having prov'd that the fol- 
lowing (16) verſe for before the Child ſhall 
know to refuſe the evil, &c. was a diſtinct 
Prophecy from that, Behold a Virgin ſhall 
concerve, &c. I have made it ſufficiently 
and plainly appear that the Prophecy be- 
tore us, Behold a Virgin ſhall concerve, &c. 
cou'd have no other child in view but 
our Blefſed Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and con- 
ſequently that it was in the only ſtrict 
and literal ſenſe fulfill'd in him. And 
thus I will venture to affirm, that I 
U 3 have 
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have effectually made good my firſt un- 
dertaking. 


But thou Beth-leem Ephratah, tho' tho 
be little among the thouſunds of Judah, 
yet out of thee ſhall He come farth 
unto me that is to be Ruler in Iſrael: 
whoſe goings forth have been ſrum of 


old, from everlaſting. Micah ch. v. 2. 


Mar. ii. 6. 


In the Hebrew Bible it is the firſt verſe 
of the fifth chapter, and word for word 
runs thus: And thou Beth-leem Ephratah 
very little as to thy being (or as to thy ac- 
count and conſideration) in the thouſand; 
of Jehudah, out of thee ſhall he go farth to 
me to be the (or a) Ruler in Iſrael: and bis 
goings forth from long ago from the days of 
the Age, (or according to the Hebrew 
idiom) from everlaſting, or before the Age 
was. In the Septungint or Greek tranſla- 
rion it is the ſecond verſe as in our Bible, 
and may be render'd thus: And th 
Bethleem Houſe of Ephratha art the kaf 
among the thouſands of Judah: out of tber 
ſhall he go forth unto me, that he may bt « 
Ruler (or to bear rule) over Iſrael, and li 
going 
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gaings forth from the beginning, from the 
days of the Age, that is, from everlaſting, 
Hence therefore the literal fulfilling of 
this Prophecy mult be a perſon, who, af- 
ter the delivery of it, came forth from (or 
according to the meaning of it, who was 
born at) Bethleem Epbratab; who after 
was a Ruler in Iſrael; and whoſe goings 
forth (or exiſtence) were from everlaſting. 
And every tittle and letter of this is ex- 
actly true of our Bleſſed Saviour Chriſt, 

and of no other perſon. 
1c, As to our Bleſſed Saviour Jeſus 
Chriſt: He was born at Bethleem, in 
the Tribe of Judah, which was called 
Bethleem Epbratab, to diſtinguiſh it from 
another Bethleem in the Tribe of Zabu- 
lm: 1 ſay our Bleſſed Lord Chriſt was 
born at Betbleem the city of David, as 
both St. Matthew, c. il. 1. and St. Luke, 
c. ii. 4— 7. relate; and conſequently 
our Bleſſed Lord Chriſt may literally be 
ſaid to come out of Bethleem, being the 
place of his nativity, and the firſt place 
he was in, He was alſo a Ruler in 
lrael, and literally ſo, tho as yet but 
in a ſpiritual ſenſe, (of which more a 
little below) by his founding a new di- 
U 4 vine 
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vine Law in Iſrael, and aboliſhing the 
old one, and by that means ruling in 
it by his laws, which by degrees utterly 
prevail'd over the city and polity of Ye. 
ruſalem, and over the whole land of Pa- 


leſtine, where the Religion of Chriſt was 


embrac'd by great numbers of Jews, and 


greatly flouriſh'd for a long ſucceſſion of 


years under Chriſtian Emperors ; and might 


have ſtill continu'd to flouriſh even to the 
ſecond Advent of our Bleſſed Law-giver, 
had not the faithful of Chriſt been ſeduc'd 
by their too great temporal felicity, and 
carry'd to many unhappy diviſions among 
themſelves; fo that by degrees having for- 
ſaken and corrupted the purity and fim- 
plicity of the Chriſtian doctrine, they be- 
came an eaſy prey to an ideot but grow- 
ing power, a profeſs'd and invincible ene- 
my of the Chriſtian Name, which is now 
in great part baniſh'd from, or under the 
deſpotic ſlavery in that facred land, where 
it was at firſt ſo happily planted. But 
the Empire and Rule of our Bleſſed Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt will be moſt abſolute, and 
the intent of this Prophecy be fully per- 


feed, when before the conſummation of 


all things he ſhall appear a ſecond time, 


not 
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not to reign over 1/rael only, but unto the 
mds of the earth, even over all nations, as 
z moſt glorious Prince, and King, and 
Conqueror. See ch. vi. p. 256—260. 
Laſtly, his goings forth were moſt ſtrict- 


ly of old, even from everlaſting; i. e. we 


bare no account when he began to be. 
He ſays of himſelf, Jo. viii. 58. Before 
Abraham was, I am: and the ſame Apo- 
{tle and Divine ſays, c. i. 1. In the begin- 
nig was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. It is to be 
obſerv'd, that the Prophecy does not ſay, 
whoſe goings forth out of Bethleem were 
from everlaſting ; but, whoſe goings forth 
were from everlaſting, that is, who exifted 
from everlaſting. And this is moſt per- 
fectly true concerning our Bleſſed Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, according to the doctrine he 
has taught, and fully confirm'd to us. 
From theſe obſervations it moſt unde- 
niably follows, that we have juſt reaſon 
to appropriate this Prophecy of Micab in 
the true literal and perfect meaning of it 
to our Bleſſed Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, And 

further | 
2% affirm, That this Prophecy cannot 
n any ſuch meaning relate to any other 
perſon, 
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perſon, Indeed after the days of the Pro. 
phet Miceh, who liv'd in the reigns of 
Totham, Ahaz and Hezekah, hi i. 1 
there never was a Ruler in Iſrael, that we 
read of, who came forth from Bethleen. 
To this it may be ſaid, that 

Zerubbabe!, who was lineally deſcend- 
ed from David, was a Ruler in Iſrael, be. 
ing the Head of the Jews that return d to 
Feryſalem after their ſeventy years capti- 
vity in Babylon, and that his progenitor 
David coming out of Bethleem, his poſte- 
rity might be faid to come alſo from 
thence, properly enough to anſwer the 
purport of this Prophecy, which was to 
aſcertain and comfort the eus, that tho 
they ſhou'd be diſpoſſeſs d of their lands, 
and fore d away into captivity in puniſh- 
ment of their boundleſs tranſgreſſions, yet 
that they ſhou d return and be govern'd 
by one of the Houſe of David, who can: 
originally out of Bethleem. 

Anſwer, This is a very ſtrange method 
of unfolding the myſtery of Prophecy, 
and of applying the terms and phraſes of 
it. Let us therefore conſider the time, 
and circumſtance, and words of this Pro- 


phecy, and ſee how it can be * 
4 
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the perſon of Zerubbabel. The Prophet 
n the three firſt chapters of this Pro- 
phecy treats chiefly of the idolatries and 
vnbounded wickedneſſes of 1/rael and Fu- 
{ab of his time, and (c. iii. 12.) concludes» 
Therefore ſhall Zion for your ſake be plowed 
4 4 field, and Jeruſalem ſhall become 
heaps, and the mountain of the houſe as the 
high places f the foreſt; that is, Feruſa- 
m ſhall be deſtroy d, and lie deſolate in 
her ruins. The fourth chapter begins 
with a deſcription of che proſperous ſtate 
of God's People in the /aft Jays: and v. 10. 
the Prophet abruptly returns to ſpeak of 
their future great miſery and captivity, 
and then again reſumes the ſtyle of com- 
forting them, (v. 12, 13.) The Lord 


ſhall gather them I will make thine horn 


irm, and thy hoofs braſs, and thou ſhalt beat 
in many pieces many people, &c. Then 
follows the text now before us attended 
with many remarkable particulars, as that 
this Ruler ſhou'd be great unto the ends of 
the earth, (c. v. 4.) that the remnant of Ja- 


cob Mold be in the midi of many people, 


as a dew from the Lord——among the Gen- 
tiles, 'as @ Lyon among the beafts of the fo- 
reſt, (v. 757 8.) &c. i 

e 
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We are now to compare theſe predic. 
tions of the Prophet Micah with the hic- 
tory of Zerubbabel. And our very en- 
trance upon an application of this Pro- 
phecy to him ſeems at once to be pre- 
cluded. For, as his name teſtifies, ſigni- 
fying Exul at Babel or Babylon, Zerubba- 
bel was born at Babel or Babylon; and we 
never read that he was at Bethleem, at 
leaſt till after his journey from Babylm 
with the captive Jews; and till after his 
being nominated Governor of the Yew; 
by Cyrus, he cou'd not have ſeen Beth- 
leem. But the Prophecy under our con- 
ſideration expreſſy declares, that the Rulr 


there ſpoken of was to come out of Beth- 


| leem before he was Ruler. But perhaps 


you will reply, his anceſtor David came 


from Bechleem : Very well: And had the 


Prophet expreſs'd it, that he, whoſe fa- 
mily or progenitor came out of Bethleem, 
was to be Ruler, &c. the above interpre- 
tation might paſs. But to pretend chat, 
becauſe a great anceſtor above five hun- 
dred years before came out of Bethleen, 
and the deſcendent from him came out 
of (being born at) Babylon; to pretend, 1 
fay, that therefore this deſcendent can ac- 
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cording to any rules of ſpeech be faid to 
ame out , Bethleem, is an intolerable 
rain of words, and an extravagant ap- 
plication of prophetic expreſſions, which 
werthrows the whole deſign of Prophecy, 
commirting it to the caprice of every ima- 
gzination. 

The ſecond particular mention d in the 
ext cannot with any colour of an appli- 
cation be underſtood of the perſon of Ze- 
rubbabel: the words of it are theſe, Out 
if thee (Bethleem) ſhall he come forth unto 
me that is to he Ruler in Iſrael. Now Ezra, 
iv, 14. relates, that Zerubbabel was con- 
ſiruted by Cyrus Governor (or, as the 
margin alters the word, Deputy) over the 
Jews at Feruſalem. So that properly ſpeak- 
ing, Cyrus was the Ruler in Iſracl, or 
orer the Fews, at that time, Zerubbabel 
in truth being but a Subject and a ſubor- 
linate Magiſtrate under the chief Ruler, 
confin'd and bound by the inſtructions and 
authority receiv'd from his Sovereign. But 
the Ruler mention'd in the Prophecy is 


not ſpoken of as a ſubordinate perſon, 


but as having ſovereign power, as the 
following verſes give us to underſtand ; 


for (ch, v. 4.) he was to be great to the 
end 
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ends of the earth, and to accompliſh mighty 
things. See the following verſes. 
The third particular taken notice of by 

the text is, that his gormgs forth were from 
everlaſting ; and here ſeems to be a full 

ſtop put to an application of chis Pro- 
phecy to Zerubbabel. Notwithſtanding, 

a Saluo is found out to accommodate 

even this hard article, viz. God decreed 
from everlaſting, that Zerubbabel ſhou'd 

be conſtituted Ruler of the captive Jews 
at their return to rebuild the temple and 
city of Feruſalem. This indeed is a far- 
ferch'd ſolution, but to very little pur. 
poſe. For at this rate every the moſt tri- 
vial thing chat happens, is from everiaf- 
ing: for nothing can happen but what 

God has foreſeen from everlaſting, and 
decreed either abſolutely that it ſhou d be, 

or that he permitted it to be. But does 

this authorize ſuch an affirmation as this, 
The preſent year 1730 was from everlalt- 

ing? Can any thing be more abſurd, more 
pernicious to the uſe of ſpeech, than 

ſuch an abuſe of words? 

Hence therefore it is very evident, that 
this text of Micab can by no means be 
brought to accord with the perſon and 
office 
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office of Zerubbabel e and it is as evident, 
that there never was any other perſon 
(except our Bleſſed Lord) to whom that 
text cou'd be ſuppos d to have any rela- 
ton in a proper or literal ſenſe. There- 
fore it is evident, that, as every particular 
of it ſo perfectly corteſponds to the liſe 
and character of our Bleſſed Lord Chriſt, as 
has been prov d, this Prophecy of Mcab 
can be appropriated to our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, and to him only, in the proper and 
lteral purport of it. 

It may indeed be objected, that our 
Bleſſed Saviour never executed the office 
of a Ruler : and therefore it may be queſ- 
ton d how this Prophecy can be apply d 
t him. But the anſwer is eaſy: for (as 
have conſider d at large, cb. 6. from p. 
256 to 260.) according to ancient Pro- 
phecies the Mefjab was to be veſted with 
two characters as a Ruler, and to appear 
ſeverally under them at his two different 
Advents, or ſhowing himſelf to the world. 
The firſt character was wholly a /þrritual 
one, by reaſon of the extraordinary things 
he was to do and to go through during 
his firſt appearance among men : for his 


new 
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new law to the world which ſhou'd be 
general to all men, to teach the true know. 
ledge of God, and a true and acceptable 
worſhip of God, powerfully to ſow the 
heavenly ſeeds of virtue by his example 
and doctrine, to deſtroy the works of the 
devil and the ſeeds of vice and wicked. 
neſs, and at laſt to offer himſelf up a mo 
unſpotted and meritorious facrifice for the 
ſatisfaction of the fins of all men. The 
nature and ſtate of ſuch a pure {ptritual 

iſtry and character was altogether in- 
compatible with the grandeur and ma- 
jeſty of a temporal Sovereign; and du- 
ring this his ſpiritual Rule, he was rather 
to reign over the hearts and minds than 
over the bodies of men, who were to be 
induc'd to ſubmit to his divine laws by 


the power of ſpiritual motives only, not 


by any bodily compulſion or reſtraint, 


Concerning the power and prevalency cf 


this ſpiritual Reign of Chriſt over a great 
part of the world, we are ſufficient wit- 
neſſes, that I need not 2 the teſti- 


mony of it. 
The other character of the Meſſiah will 
be at his ſecond coming, that of a molt 
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ts him all the Powers of the whole earth, 
every Tribe, People and Nation will bow 
and do homage, and acknowledge him as 
their only Lord and King. This Trium- 
phant and Royal Miniſtry of the Meſſiah 
remains yet to be fulfill'd; but it will 
moſt certainly be fulfall'd, according to 
many plain Prophecies concerning it, men- 
ion d ch. 6. p. 258, &c. 

As to Chriſt's goings forth or exiſtence 
from everlaſting, the Apoſtle, Heb. i. 1, 2, 
35 5. ſtiles him the Son of God, and heir 
if all things, by whom alſo God made the 
worlds ; the brightneſs of his (God's) glory, 
and the expreſs image of his Perſon, uphold- 
ng all things by the word of bis power. The 
ame Apoſtle (v. 4, 6.) declares him ber- 
ter than the Angels, and that the Angels wor- 
ſhip him, (v. 8.) that his throne is for ever 
and ever. Theſe ſublime characters, which 
may be alſo drawn out of the ancient 
Lriptures, demonſtrate that the Perſon of 
our Bleſſed Lord Jeſus Chriſt was exiſting 
before the foundation of the world was 
laid, and are an inconteſtable warrant to 
wpply to him theſe words of the Pro- 
phecy, whoſe goings forth have been from 
everlaſting, or of which we know no be- 

X ginning. 
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ginning. And thus I will in full con- 
fidence conclude, that this Prophecy of 
Micab is in all ſtrictneſs literally proper 
to and fulfil'd in our Bleſſed Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, and in him only. 

I dare venture to undertake to men- 
tion near twenty Prophecies more which 
were ſo literally fulfill'd in our Saviour 
Chriſt: but this wou'd both extend my 
labour and the Reader's trouble beyond 
the limits I intended. And moreover, as 
one was challeng'd to be fufficient, and 
as I have thrown in one more, to ſhow 
that this challenge does not ſer us an 
over-hard task, I think I have fully an- 
{wer'd the demand of this kind of proof 


of the truth of the Chriſtian Faith. One 


good and concluding argument is as eſ- 
fectual as a thouſand more, and per- 
haps more to the purpoſe, becauſe more 
eaſily poflets'd and retain d in the mind. 
And for a like reaſon I have deſignedly 
avoided troubling the Reader with the 
various opinions of Authors touching the 
application of this Prophecy to our Sa- 
viour Chriſt. The Scripture is the ſole 
baſis of our faith and doctrine, and our 


fatil- 
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ſatisfactory, we have no need to puzzle 
matters with the cavils and diſputatious 
enquiries of men, who ſeek (or at leaſt 
ſeem to ſeek) rather to diſplay and boaſt 
of an extenſive reading and knowledge, 
than to find out the truth of things. If 
our modern Freethinkers and Sceptics wou'd 
read lefs, and think more; if they wou'd 
not bewilder and loſe themſelves in a 
multitude of authors, if they wou'd ſtu- 
dy the Holy Scriptures ſeriouſly and im- 
partially, and take one or two learned 
and ſolid Interpreters for helps and guides, 
and take into conſideration thoſe only ob- 
jections againſt Religion which are of 
any weight or notice; if, I ſay, they 
wou'd confine their ſtudy and labours 
within theſe bounds, they wou'd not fail 
by the bleſſing of God upon their ho- 
neſt endeavours to arrive at a very full 
and ſatisfactory, and withall a moſt com- 
fortable conviction of the truth of God's 
dealing with men as ſet forth in the 
Holy Scriptures, and as believ'd and 
taught by the Chriſtian Church ; and 
furthermore they wou'd not fail, (I truſt 
in God) of becoming excellent examples 
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ginning. And thus I will in full con- 
fidence conclude, that this Prophecy of 
Micah is in all ſtrictneſs literally proper 
to and fulfil'd in our Bleſſed Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, and in him only. 

I dare venture to undertake to men- 
tion near twenty Prophecies more which 
were ſo literally fulfill'd in our Saviour 
Chriſt: but this wou'd both extend my 


labour and the Reader's trouble beyond 
the limits I intended. And moreover, as 


one was challeng'd to be fufficient, and 
as I have thrown in one more, to ſhow 
that this challenge does not ſet us an 
over-hard task, I think I have fully an- 
{wer'd the demand of this kind of proof 


of the truth of the Chriſtian Faith. One 


good and concluding argument is as c>& 
fectual as a thouſand more, and per- 
haps more to the purpoſe, becauſe more 
eaſily poſſeſo d and retain d in the mind. 


And for a like reaſon I have deſignedy 


avoided troubling the Reader with the 
various opinions of Authors touching the 
application of this Prophecy to our Sa- 
viour Chriſt. The Scripture is the ſole 
baſis of our faith and doctrine, and our 


only reſort: if that is render'd clear and 


fatil- 
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ſatis factory, we have no need to puzale 
matters with the cavils and diſputatious 
enquiries of men, Who ſeek (or at leaſt 
ſeem to ſeek) rather to diſplay and boaſt 
of an extenſive reading and knowledge, 


than to find out the truth of things. If 


our modern Freethinkers and Sceptics wou'd 
read leſs, and think more; if they wou'd 
not bewilder and loſe themſelves in a 
multitude of authors, if they wou'd ſtu- 
dy the Holy Scriptures ſeriouſly and im- 
partially, and take one or two learned 
and ſolid Interpreters for helps and guides, 
and take into conſideration thoſe only ob- 
jections againſt Religion which are of 
any weight or notice; if, I ſay, they 
wou'd confine their ſtudy and labours 
within theſe bounds, they wou'd not fail 
by the blefling of God upon their ho- 
neſt endeavours to arrive at a very full 
and ſatisfactory, and withall a moſt com- 
fortable conviction of the truth of God's 
dealing with men as ſet forth in the 
Holy Scriptures, and as believ'd and 
taught by the Chriſtian Church ; and 
furthermore they wou'd not fail, (I truſt 
in God) of becoming excellent examples 
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of ſolid virtue and piety, as they are 
now (I fear) of ſtrife and debate, and a 
cauſe (I don't ſay intended) of irreligion, 
profaneneſs and immorality. 


CHAP. 


the CHRISTIAN RELIGTON, 


CHAP. VIII. 


The Canonical Books of the New Teſtament 
are genuin, and contain a true hiſtorical 
account of our Bleſſed Saviour TFeſus 
Chriſt's birth, doctrines, miracles, ſuf- 
ferings, death and reſurrectian; all which 
came to paſs according as it had been 
foretold in the Prophecies above alledg d 
in the fixth and ſeventh Chapters. 


HE ſcale and connection of argu- 

ments I have hitherto form'd in 
proof of this fundamental article of the 
Chriſtian Religion, that Feſwus Chriſt was 
the fulfilling of all the divine purpoſes 
and predictions contain'd in the Scriptures 
aforetime concerning that diyine Meſſen- 
ger who was to be a Sing to all nations, 
by founding and eſtabliſhing a new re- 
veal d Covenant and Religion, wherein 
true righteouſneſs and juſtification, redemp- 
tion and eternal ſalvation was moſt gra- 

| X 3 ciouſly 
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ciouſly tender d to all men; I fay, the 
ſcale and connection of arguments ſo 
form'd is founded upon the ſuppoſition, 
that ſuch a perſon as Jeſus Chrift was 
actually born, did preach and teach, and 
work the many wonders, did molt patiently 


undergo great troubles and /ufferings, and 
the Pain, of death; and finally did 2 


again from the dead, according to the ſe- 


veral particular Prophecies collected a- 
bove, cb. 6. I come now in this Chapter 
to make good this ſuppoſition. And if 
any hiſtorie fact can be deem'd a ſubject 
of demonſtration, this unqueſtionably i; 
that fact: for it has the uninterrupted, 
and, I think, the uncontradicted teſtimo- 
ny of both oral and written tradition al- 
moſt from the very time it was done. 
Many eye-witneſſes of this aggregate fact 
Freely and chearfully laid down their lives 
to eſtabliſh and confirm the truth of it; 
great numbers of their diſciples gave the 
fame free and chearful teſtimony ; and 
again the diſciples of theſe, and fo on 
ſucceſſively for the time of three hun- 
dred years and more: and this, uninter- 
rupted atteſtation has continually gone on 


gaining ground every, where in every age, 
and 
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and prevailing ; ſo that by degrees not on- 


ly all Afia from beyond the Euphrates 


Weſtward, and a great part of Africa, 
receiv'd and flouriſh'd in the light of the 
Goſpel, but all Europe has long been root- 
ed and eſtabliſh'd in the doctrine of Chriſt. 

And it well deſerves our obſervation, 
that the firſt propagation and ſpreading 
of the Chriſtian Faith for the firſt three 
hundred years, in which time it mightily 
increas d and prevail'd, notwithſtanding 
the moſt malignant oppoſition that ma- 
lice, tyranny and human power cou'd 
practiſe againſt it; I ſay, it well deſerves 
our obſervation, that the firſt propaga- 
tion and ſpreading of the Chriſtian Faith 
was not founded on, nor encourag'd by 
any worldly motive, help or advantage ; 
on the contrary, it was every where ſpoken 
againſt; it was ſubject to continual cen- 
ſure, ſcorn and ridicule ; the grounds and 
reaſons of it were every where ſcann d and 
weigh'd by mei of all profeſſions and of 
the moſt diſtinguiſh'd abilities, learning and 
knowledge, and embrac'd by them in the 
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moſt perilous circumſtances with regard 


to their worldly concerns ; it was con- 
rr to the temporal intereſts and bodily 
1 pleaſures 
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pleaſures of all men; it was an avow( 
adyerſary to all the ſeveral conſtitutjons 
in Religion prevailing in all nations, all 
which univerſally combin'd by all forts of 
violence and oppreſſion utterly to extir- 
pate it. And yet (O the wonderful ang 
irreſiſtible power of God!) this Faith that 
overcometh the world, not only ſtood its 
ground in ſpight of all violence and op- 
poſition, but daily extended its bounds on 
every fide ; not only ſo extended itſelf 
but in a few centuries even exterminated 
all the profeſſions of the Heathen Theo- 
logy and Worſhip, and became itſelf the 
ſole eſtabliſh'd Religion, not of the whole 
Roman Empire only, but where the No- 
man Eagles have never yet been able to 
penetrate. I challenge the whole collec- 
tion of profane hiſtory to ſingle out one 
fact for which any ſuch like teſtimony can 
be produc'd. May we not therefore from 
hence firmly conclude with the wiſe Ga- 
maliel, Acts v. 34—39 . F this counſel or 
this work had been of men, it muſt unavoid- 
ably have long ago come to nought : but 
that therefore it muſt certainly be of God, 
becauſe it cou'd not be overthrown by men, 
it being in vain for man zo Abe g 
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This is a contracted view of the evi- 
dence of the Chriſtian Religion, and a 
ſery ſtrong and an affecting one it is, the 
ruth of which, thoſe that are ſufficiently 
zequainted with hiſtory know perfectly. 
But for the ſake of thoſe that either thro 
want of leiſure or application have lit- 
tle knowledge of ſuch matters, I ſhall de- 
ſcend to ſome further particulars, to ren- 
der a point of this conſequence evident 
to them. The important queſtion there- 
fore is, Are the Canonical Books of the New 
Teflament genuine? Do they give us a true 
account of the Birth, Life and Actions, 
Death and Reſurrection of our Bleſſed Sa- 
viour Feſus Chriſt? To this, 

if I anſwer; it is hardly conceivable 
how we can have more demonſtrative 
proofs of the genuineneſs of thoſe Books, 
than thoſe which Divine Providence has 
already vouchſaf d unto us. I beg the 
Reader will attentively and impartially go 
along with me thro' the context of this 
argument, thro' which I ſhall conduct 
him with the greateſt brevity, but with 
all neceſſary perſpicuity. 

It is indeed very difficult d mad it 
cannot reaſonably be demanded, to fix 

the 
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the time when it was, or the perſons wh 
firſt authoriz'd a Canon or determinate 
number of the Sacred Writings of the 
New Teſtament. The Apoſtles and firſt 
Diſciples almoſt immediately after Pente. 
coſt ſeparated themſelves from one ano- 
ther, and travel'd into diſtant countries 
to preach in every nation the Goſpel of 
Chriſt; and the proſelytes they gain d 
were oblig d to uſe great care and diſcre- 
tion, that they might not draw upon 
themſelves unneceſſarily the diſpleaſure 
of choſe among whom they dwelt. And 
therefore they were careful to conceal at 
leaft their congregational meetings and wor- 
ſhip. For which reaſon it was not poſ- 
fible that any commerce or ſettl'd oorre- 
ſpondence by letters, or other ways, cou d 
for many years be thought on betwixt 
the Farthful of diſtant nations, they being 
at that time not only utterly unknown to 
one another as to their perſons, but as to 
their affairs. 

- Moreover the ſeveral Tracts (as I may 
call chem ) which compoſe the Goſpel 
Canon were uſually directed to the Faith- 
ful of ſome one towin or province, (cho 


probably intended for the general _— 
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of all che Faithful:) and theſe Tracts 
cou'd not at firſt be eaſily or ſoon com- 
nunicated to other congregations, eſpe- 
cally when far diſtant. However, the 
Original Writings were no doubr careful- 
pteſerv d to be read and heard in their 
Religious Aſſemblies for the mutual com- 
fort and inſtruction of all the members. 
And we may reaſonably conceive that ſome 
copies' of them were taken and procur d 
by ſome of the more wealthy among 
them; for in thoſe days the art of wri- 
ting was not ſo common as it has been 
in theſe latter ages, and which in thoſe 
early days was a profeſſion or buſineſs, as 
Printing is among us, whereby men gain'd 
a livelihood and maintenance for them- 
ſelves and families. To theſe Original 
Writings and Authentick Copies Tertullian 
ſeems to refer (J. de Praſcript. p. 82.) 
where he ſays, Thou that art deſirous to 
employ thy more uſeful curioſity in the affair 
of thy ſalvation, go, vifit the Apoſtolick 
Churches, where their own Authentick Let- 
ters are publickly read. 

It may be further obſerv'd, that in all 
places the Primitive Believers were under 
the greateſt political diſcouragements, and 
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expos d to continual perſecutions. So ther 


upon all theſe accounts it was next to im- 


poſſible that the ſeveral writings of the 
Apoſtles and Evangeliſts ſhou'd in any 
ſhort time be known to any one congre. 
gation, or conſequently collected into one 
Canon ; and it is preſumptuous to require 
a miraculous interpoſition to convey ſu- 
pernaturally theſe Sacred Writings into 
one place, and authoriſe their reception, 
God does not favour mankind with ſuch 
effects of his extraordinary power but up. 
on ſome important neceſſity, or other oc- 


caſion, for the manifeſtation of his glory, 


and for the eſſential good of men. Now 
here was plainly no neceſſity of having all 
thoſe Sacred Records known in any one 
place in thoſe early days; for then they had 
the comfort of an Apoſtle's perſonal help 
and inſtruction, or that of their Diſciples, 
or of thewritten inſtructions of ſame oneof 
them; which was then ſufficient without 
the joint aſſiſtance of all the reſt. Divine 
Providence ſeem'd more concern 'd togive 
a miraculous ſucceſs to. the labors and 
preaching of the Apoſtles and of their Diſ- 
ciples, that by a happy multiplication of 
che Faithful in all Countries ſome initial 
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correſpondence and communion might by 
legrees be begun among them, and by 
hat means that they might communicate 
o one another the Holy Writings, and 
other important tranſactions preſery'd in 
heir reſpective Congregations. 

We have indeed no certain authority 
0 conclude, that the Canonical Books of 
the New Teſtament were every where 
known and receiv'd till the beginning of 
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the ſecond Century; at which time, the 


multitudes of Believers being every where 
ſurprizingly encreas d, and by that means 
n eaſier correſpondence between the 
faithful of different Countries being 
practicable, it is very probable, that ei- 
ther the Authentic Writings, or Authen- 
tic Copies of them, were tranſmitted to 
ſoine one more eminent Church, (per- 
haps, and moſt probably, to that of Rome, 
being the Capital of the Empire) and 
there carefully collected into one Volume, 
and thence communicated to all other 
Churches, as occaſions offer'd. It is how- 
ever certain, that the firſt Canon of the 
New Teſtament Writings muſt have been 
publickly known before the year 150. 
For we find them quoted and refer'd to 

| by 
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by Fuſtin Martyr in his writings, (who 
liv'd at that time) and ſoon after him hy 
Treneus of Lyons, Clemens of Alexandri; 
Tertullian in Africa, Origen, &c. who 
were all almoſt cotemporaries. And 'i 
this that conſtitutes a full evidence for 
the Authority of the Books of Scripture, 
For we can have no ſtronger proof of the 
genuineneſs of any book, than that men 
of learning, probity and diſintereſtedneſ, 
living near the time of the Author him. 
ſelf, quote it not as an obſcure Treatiſe, 
but as a Writing publickly known and 
read, and receiv'd as the fundamental in- 
ſtitution in religious doctrines and wor- 
ſhip: Which is the very caſe of the Go- 
ſpel Writers. | 

But it may be proper to inſiſt ſomething 


more at large on the Primitive Author, 


upon whoſe authority we found the hiſtori- 
cal proof of the genuineneſs of the Canoni- 
cal Books of the New Teſtament. Juſin 
Martyr was, before his converſion, a Plats 
nic Philoſopher, as he himſelf confeſſes, 
(Apol. 1. p. 39.) and by his works he mani- 
feſtly appears to have been a man of great 
perfectly skill d in 
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ogy and Worſhip. This learned Martyr 
reſented two Apologies in defence of the 
Chriſtian Religion and of the primitive 
Believers; one to the Emperor Antoninus 
Pius, about the year 150;, the other to 
Antoninus the Philoſopher : in both which, 
23 in his other works, undoubtedly his, 
he cites and tranſcribes many paſſages our 
of the old and New Scriptures, juſt as we 
read them now ; which he cou'd not 
have done, if he had not had by him a 
collection of thoſe Sacred Records: and 
conſequently there can be no doubt bur 
there muſt have been at that time ſome 
determinate Canon of the Sacred Writings 
ſet forth by the authority of the Church, 
or by publick conſent. There were more- 
over ſeveral other learned Writers nearer 
upto the beginning of the ſecond Century, 
who compos'd Apologies and other Tracts 
in Defence of the Chriſtian Religion: but 
as now we have only the names of their 
works, or ſome ſmall fragments of them 
preſerv d in Euſebius, and other ancient 
writers, I forbear to mention their au- 
thority, becauſe they afford us no viſible 
proof of the point now before us. 


We 
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Me have moreover either cotem 
with, or immediately after Juſtin Martyr 
Treneus at Lyons in Gaul, Clemens Ales 
in Egypt, Tertullian in Africa, Minuciu 
Felix at Rome, Origen, &c. all theſe ay. 
thors eminent for their great learning, 
equal to the very Chiefs of the ancient 
Philoſophers, whether Greek or Latin, 
ſome in philoſophic, ſome in both philo- 
ſophic and polite literature, eſpecially if 
we take in ſome of thoſe great men that 
liv'd not long after, as the great Euſebius, 
Cyprian, Lactantius, Arnobius, Bafil, Gre- 
gory Nag. Chryſoſtom, &c. all theſe ſhi- 

ing ornaments of the Chriſtian name, 
And all theſe writers have likewiſe tranſ- 
crib'd into their ſeveral Treatiſes an infi- 
nite variety of texts and references out of 
the books that compoſe the New Teſta- W nc 
ment Canon: And many of theſe Authors du 
being unknown to one another, this af. I |: 
fords an irrefragable evidence, that the ¶ ref 
Goſpel Canon was ſubſiſting in their time II i; 
almoſt as we now have it, and that it qui 
was publickly known and read in their ] 
diſtant regions. For otherwiſe, of what I evi 
uſe cou'd their citations out of and re- If ts 
ferences to thoſe Books have been either I wri 
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to the Chriſtians or Pagans, if the faid 
Books had been utterly unknown or not 
commonly to be met with? On the con- 
mary we find by that moſt learned and 
daborate Apology for the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion of Origen againſt Celſius, that even Cel- 
ſus himſelf, a Pagan, and fierce adverſary of 
the Chriſtian Faith, was ſufficiently ac- 
quainted with the Books of the New Te- 
ſtament. And having laid this foundation 
of the evidence for the genuineneſs of the 
Canonical Books of the New Teſtament, 
need not take up any more of the Rea- 
der's time in carrying on this evidence 

thro' the following Centuries ; the Names 
of the Authors in all nations and lan- 
guages, who have founded their compo- 
tions on theſe Sacred Records being al- 

moſt infinite: And therefore I will con- 

dude from the inſtances here above al- 

edg d, that the evidence for the genuine- 

nels of the Books of the New Teſtament 

ls as ſtrong and convincing as can be re- 

quir'd, or as is poſſible in ſuch a caſe. 

It may not be unuſeful ro compare this 
evidence with the proofs we have of Pla- 
ts writings, or the Aneids of Virgil, as 
Witten by thoſe celebrated Authors. And 
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Jam not afraid to affirm, that the evi- 
dence in behalf of the Scripture Canon is 
far more concluſive and convincing than 
that on which the whole credit of thoſe 
others is founded: 10, Becauſe the ſubject 
of the Sacred Writings being of the high- 
eſt concern to all men, it is of the greateſt 
importance that they ſhou'd be fully ſa- 
tisfy'd of their authority: and tis for this 
reaſon that thoſe writings have all along 
ſtood the ſtricteſt examination, and ob- 
tain'd the approbation of numberleſs Au- 
thors who in all ages and languages 


| have diſtinguiſh'd themſelves in the de- 


fence of the Chriſtian doctrine. And this 
teſtimony cannot in any wiſe be conceiv'd 
in favour of the compoſitions of Plate, 
Virgil, or of any of the Claſſic Writers: 
For the little importance of ſuch Tre 
tiſes has never ſo ſharpen'd the general 
curiofity of men as to enquire into the 
genuineneſs of them, who were little con- 
cern'd whether they were genuine or not. 
And there are many nations where the 
very names of ſuch men are utterly un- 
known. | 

2, The Scriptures have been rank 
lated into all languages, whether learns 
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or vulgar ; and the copies of ſuch tranſ- 
ations are all found to agree in the 
purport of the original text, except a 
few variations of little conſequence, and 
which are found in the ſeveral Copies of 
the Original Text itſelf. And this is like- 
wiſe an argument which cannot be al- 
ledg'd for the Writings of any extra- 
ſcriptural Authors. 

3%, Great numbers of the Faithful 
have cheerfully laid down their lives, not 
only for the profeſſion of the doctrines 
contain'd in the Sacred Records, but ma- 
y to preſerve the ſaid Records from * fall- 
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ing into the hands of heathen magiſtrates. 


And what greater authority can be offer'd 
in proof of any book? I need not touch 
upon a compariſon of this with relation 
to the Claſſics, Sc. 

To all this it may be objected; if the 
authority in behalf of the ſaid Canonical 
Books be a point ſo clear, whence is it 
that none of the Heathen Writers, nor even 
Toſephus himnſelf, has once taken any no- 
tice of them? I anſwer: 16, Suppoſing 
the truth of this obſervation, it can have 
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no force as an objection; becauſe it i; 
well known that the Philoſophers and 
Sophiſts-of old made no account of thoſe 
compoſitions which were not remarkable 
either for politeneſs of ſtyle, or for the 
propoſition of ſome new ſyſtem in Philo- 
ſophy, or ſome new improvement of the 
old ones, and the like ; whereas, tho' the 
Holy Scriptures have highly advanc'd the 
knowledge of man to the underſtanding 
of many hidden myſteries of God, have WF 0 
greatly perfected his moral and practical I .. 
knowledge of his duty towards God and 
towards his neighbour in every condi- WF h. 

tion of life; and above all, have enlarg d 
our views beyond this frail and tranſitory 
life, by aſcertaining to us an eſtabliſh'd 
expectance and hope of eternal life and 
immortality; yet theſe divine illuſtrations WW 4 
of the mind are convey'd to us in ſo N de 
lowly and artleſs a dreſs, in ſo fimple and WW d 
unentertaining an expreſſion, that it can- W ww 
not ſeem ſtrange if the w/e and the learn d, 


any 
who rather ſought for entertainment, and I de 
for new occaſions to boaſt of their exten- me 
ſive learning, than real improvement in II ,.. 


true knowledge and wiſdom, deſpis'd and 
utterly diſregarded the Sacred Writings pe 
: 2 
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5 fooliſhneſs beneath their notice. Add 
to this, that during the three firſt Cen- 
wries, the Chriſtian Sect was look d upon 
35 a deſpicable ſet of men under the ſe- 
rereſt diſcouragements of the Civil Go- 
yernment, and conſequently the Sacred 


Records on which this little Flock was 
founded, cou'd not but ſhare in the like 


contempt. But 
24, The ſuppoſition upon which the 


objection is form d is utterly falſe : For, 


25 have obſerv'd above, Celſus near the 
middle of the ſecond Century had perus'd 
the Canonical Books, . and had made a 
very ill uſe of them, by taking from thence 
an occaſion to blaſpheme and to calum- 
niate the Divine Founder of our Faith, 
and to treat the Chriſtian Profeſſion with 
the utmoſt ſcorn and reproach ; but he 
did not however treat the Sacred Records 
themſelves either as fabulous or ſpurious, 
We likewiſe read in Optatus Mileuitanus, 
and other hiſtorians, that the Scriptures, 
the Sacred Books, &c. were frequently de- 
manded by Pagan Governors to be deli- 
er d to them. Porphyry alſo, another 


envenom'd Writer againſt the Chriſtian 


Faith, was acquainted with the Sacred 
SJ - Books 
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Books towards the end of the third Cen- 
tury; and ſoon after him Julian the Abo- 
Hate Emperor, who in all his writings 
and ſtratagems to overthrow the Faith of 
Chriſt, never utter'd the leaſt ſuſpicion 
that the Goſpel Writings ug the effect 


of forgery. 
As for Joſephus the Fei hiſtorian 


he cou'd not have been inform'd' of the 


Sacred Records of the New Teſtament, 
becauſe ſcarce any of them were written 
during his life, or at leaft fo as to be pub- 
lickly known: Bur as he is an Author of 
more than ordinary fame, and is remark- 
able for his ſilence with reſpe& to the 
concerns of the Religion of Chriſt, it may 
not be unprofitable to clear a little this 
matter in this place, tho” it does not di- 
rectly concern my preſent deſign. This 
filence therefore of Joſephus is certainly 
worth our notice, but it does not bear 
the moment of an objection againſt the 
authority of our Chriſtian Belief ; for the 
reaſon of chat ſilence is very obvious: for 
the difciples and followers of the cruei- 
Hd Jeſus conſtantly publiſhing and con- 
feffing him to be the long expected M. 
Hab of the Jews, ng theſe as conſtantly ex- 

peCting 
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pecting their Meſiab to appear as a pow- 
erful Monarch and Conqueror of other 
nations, and upon this falſe prejudice hav- 
ing themſelves been the crucifyers of their 
Meſſiah as acknowledg'd by the Chriſtians ; 
this ſo immovable and perſevering a con- 
ſeſſion and acknowledgment of the Chri- 
fans, ſo incens'd the Jew:/h Nation, that 
the Jews not only held the Chriſtians in 
the loweſt contempt, but omitted no means 
utterly to extirpate them: And therefore 
as they made no account of the Chriſtians 
in their outward dealings, ſo neither were 
they worthy of their notice in their wri- 
tings. But we may make uſe of Joſe- 
phus's own anfwer againſt himſelf, which 
he made uſe of in a like caſe, (. 1. contre 
Apron. p. 1050. old edit Hieronymus, an 
eminent ſtateſman in the time of Antio- 
abus Sater, compil'd a hiſtory of Alexander 
the Great, of his ſucceſſors the kings, and 
their poſterity: and tho' this hiſtorian 
was educated in the neighbourhood of 
Fudea, and tho the Jew!/h affairs were 
very frequently interwoven with: thoſe of 
which Hieronymus hiſtory conſiſted, this 
hiſtorian does not once vouchſafe to make 
mention of the name of the Fews; and 

Y 4 Jaſchbus 
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Joſephus thus accounts for it, dd Shu 
Tivog, 9 8 ana ,, ox vyicis, this Hi- 
eronymus did, ſays Foſephus, (and we may 
lay, this To/epbus did) by reaſon of ſome envy 
conceiv d againſt them, or for ſome other cauſe 
equally unjuſtifiable. See what Foſephus ſays 
ofthe ſilence of Nicholas of Damaſeus con- 
cerning Herod's cruelties, &c. I. 16. Artig. 
c. 11. and the ſilence of ſome hiſtorians 


in certain caſes is well known to be no 


argument againſt the truth of facts men- 
tion'd by others. | 


Neither is Joſephus utterly filent as to 
the Chriſtian affairs: for beſides that his 
hiſtory of Herod and of the Fews contem- 
porary with Cbriſt and his Apoſtles af- 
fords us a ſtrong confirmation of the truth 
of the Goſpel Hiſtory, Joſepbus (J. 18. 
Antig. c. 7.) makes a very reſpectful men- 
tion of Fobn ſirnam d the Baptiſt, and (l. 20. 
c. 8.) of James the Brother of Jeſus who i 
called Chriſt. He ſpeaks alſo of the un- 
juſt condemnation of Jobn and James to 
death with a decent regard : And in par- 
ticular in relation to Fames he takes no- 
tice that he was condemn'd to be /n d 
for tranſgreſſing the laws, i. e. for blaſ- 
phemy, and this cou'd be nothing _ 
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than preaching Chriſt. And theſe two 
paſſages of Foſephus were never diſputed. 
There is indeed a paragraph, I. 18. Ant. 
<4. concerning our Saviour Chriſt, which 
ſme Critics will not allow of as 6 
Their reaſons are, 

1*, The ſtyle of this paſſage varies from 
that of Foſephus, and the paſſage breaks 
in upon the thread of his hiſtory. 2d, 
and more to the purpoſe, Joſephus ſeems 
in doubt whether he ſhou'd ſtyle Chriſt a 
nan, and relates that he appear d alive the 
thrd day after his crucifixion, as was 
faretold by the Prophets concerning him. 
1%, Photius in his Bibliotheca takes no 


notice of this paſſage : But in another 


place ſpeaking of a Book De Univerſo, un- 
der Joſepbus s name, does not allow it to 
be his, becauſe too honourable a men- 
tion is made therein of our Bleſſed Sa- 
viour : and accordingly, ſome time after 
he found the Author of it to be one Caius 
a Presbyter of Rome. 4, Origen and 
Theodoret, two ancient writers, affirm 
that Joſephus knew nothing of Chriſt. 
To all theſe objections I make this an- 
wer : To the 


if The 
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1, The variation of the ſtyle and the 
ſeeming interruption of the hiſtory are but 
very weak criterions to determine the ge. 
nuineneſs of paragraphs or texts in Jol 
Pbuss works. The ſtyle of an author will 
neceſſarily vary on different ſubjects, and 
there is hardly a hiſtory to be found where 
ſuch interruptions as this objected may not 
be obſerv d. And if this criticiſm on the 


above excepted paſſage be allow'd of, 


there may be many other paragraphs 
mark d out in the works of Foſephus, which 
may ſerve to abridge the bulk of his wri- 
tings. And indeed the difference of ſtyle 
does not appear fo very ſtrong, nor the 
interruption ſo perceptible, that the pa- 
ragraph may not very properly be ad- 
judg d to Foſephus. To the 

24, I confeſs, it is not eaſy to conceive 
that Joſephus wou d inſert ſuch an ac- 
count of our Saviour in his hiſtory, as a 
fuch. But it cannot ſeem a wonder, that 
Foſephus might relate the matter (how- 
ever incredible, or difficult to him) as he 
bad heard it publickly ſpoken of, and in 
ſupport of the truth of which he :cou'd 
not but know that many of the Faithful 


patiently 
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patiently ſuffer'd the implacable perſecu- 


tion of the Tes. There are many ac- 


counts af things and facts through the 
courſe of Foſephus's hiſtory, which one 
cannot ſuppoſe Foſepbus himſelf was truly 
perſuaded of the reality of them. And it 
is well known that many relations in the 
books of hiſtory compos'd by men of the 
firſt reputation, are founded on general 
reports. Ta the | | 
24, Perhaps in the Copy of Jeſepbus 
which Photius had before him, that pa- 
ragraph concerning our Saviour was Wants 
ing. However this be, the abridgment 
which Photius gives of Igſephus's book of 
Autiguities ſeems very different from his 
abſtract of his volume of the Few Wars, 
and of other Authors in many of the firſt 
volumes of his Brb/zotheca. For in theſe 
he gives a very ſummary account of what 
is remarkable in them without adding 
any thing of his own : whereas in his 
abridgment of the books of Autiquitres he 
adds ſome facts which are not in J 


pbus. Thus to John Baptiſt he gives the 


character of Precurſor, which is not in 
Joſephus. He alſo inſerts the Birth of our 
Bleſſed Saviour, the Maſſacre. of the In- 
| L fants 
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Fanis by Herod, the beheading of Janes 
the Brother of Jobn, by Herod Agrippa, 
and that this Herod intended to kill Peter 
alſo to gratify the Jews, not one word of 
all which is to be found in Fo/ephus, as 
we read him. See Phot. Biblioth. cod. 238. 
þ-965—968. and p. 974—978. As to 
the falſe Foſephus, ur Caius a Roman Preſ- 


byter, his judgment is very juſt, and the 


impoſture or miſtake is eaſily diſcernible: 
(it does not appear that Caius publiſh'd 
his work under the name of Foſephus, but 
without a name; which work, on ac- 
count of the reſemblance of its ſtyle-to 
that of Foſephus, was by ſome aſcrib d to 
Foſephus.) Photius's remark on that work 
is in theſe words, Cod. 48. p. 35. © He 
e ſpeaks very properly of Chrift as the 
« true God, and gives him the pro- 
« per name of Chriſt. He very accu- 
e rately deſcribes his ineffable generation 
of the Father: And this perhaps may 
* give ſome men an occaſion to doubt 
* whether this work be of Foſephus.” To 
the | 9. — 

4, T anſwer, that that affirmation of 
Origen and Theodoret cannot be altogether 
true; for in his relation concerning St. 

ily a James 
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James, he calls him the Brother of Feſus, 
who is called Chriſt, which implies ſome 
knowledge at leaſt of Chriſt, It is cer- 
uinly much more likely that Joſephus 
might have had ſome general account of 


our Saviour Chriſt, tho' a prejudic'd one, 


than of St. John Baptiſt and of St. Fames, 
who were obſcure perſons in compariſon 
of our Bleſſed Lord Chriſt. It ſeems there- 
ore probable that Origen and Theodoret in- 
tended no more, than that Fo/ephus, who 
was born after our Saviour's crucifixion, 
had no true and particular knowledge of 
Chriſt, and of his doctrines and miracles. 
In fine, this famous paragraph of Fo/e- 
pbus (render d ſo by the Criticks) is found 
in all the * Copies and Manuſcripts of 
him that are now extant; it is expreſly 
cited word for word by + Euſebius about 
two hundred years after him, (and above 
hve hundred years before Photius) and af- 
ter Euſebius by Ferom; by which it ap- 
pears to be very ancient, and not eaſily to 
be rejected as ſpurious. The cuſtom in- 


deed that was ſet up by ſome ancient wri- 


ters to compoſe tracts and books under the 


»Du Pin Eecleſ. Hiſt tom. 1. 8 
j Hiſt, I. 1. e. 10. 
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natnes of Authors of great reputation, to 
add the greater weight to particular doc- 
trines eſpous d by thoſe writers, and of in- 
ſerting into, or eraſing out of the text of 
celebrated Authors, certain paſſages that 
might gain authority to thoſe doctrines, 
and diſcountenance the oppoſite tenets, has 
been of great diſſervice both to hiſtory 
and to the doctrine of faith; and gave a 


but has moreover been attended with this 
fatal conſequence, that Scepticiſm and a 
general doubt concerning religion is there- 
by too deeply rooted amongſt us. It 
wou'd be very happy if Sceptics wou'd 
abate of their rigour in inſiſting on clearer 
evidences for the truth of reveal'd doc- 
trines and of facts relating to them, than 
ſuch ſubjects ate capable of. In the pre- 
fent caſe, ſome charge the Jets with era- 
fing our of "Joſephus the above contro- 
verted paffge in thoſe Copies where it 
might not have been found : Others ac- 
cufe the Chriſtians of inſerting it into 
thoſe-©opies where it is to be read. 

2%, I anſwer to the queſtion above 
E d concerning the veracity of the 
uE New 


juſt cauſe to the modern Criticiſm, (very 
uſeful when confin d within proper bounds) 
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New Teſtament Writers, or 
the truth of the ſeveral facts contain'd in 
the Goſpels, &c. as relating to our Bleſ- 
kd Saviour's Birth, &c. That the evi- 
dence of this particular is as ſtrong as is 
poſſible, and this, whether we conſider it 
with relation to the Sacred Writings them- 
ſelves, or to the conſtant atteſtation that 
was powerfully given them. As con- 
cerning the inſpir d Penmen, or their Wri- 
tings themſelves; their manner of expreſ- 
ſon and method of conveying the ſeveral 
facts to us therein mention d is plain and 
imple, without affectation or 
tion, free from borrow'd flowers and or- 
naments of compotition in uſe with Au- 
thors that chiefly ſeek to pleaſe and en- 
tertain thew Readers, and ro make boaſt 
of their learning and much knowledge : 
On the contrary, the Holy Writers prin- 
cipal aim appears plainly ro have been, 
to give a clear and naked relation of im- 
portant things done for the univerſal be- 
nefit of mankind, and for che neceſſary in- 
ſtruction and falvation of all men. And 
conſequently thoſe Holy Men cou'd have 
no meer worldly defign in view in tranſ- 
m to us their Narratives. Further, 
4 the 
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the facts as by them related, how extra. 
ordinary ſoever ſome of them may ſeem, 
are highly conſonant to reaſon, and there- 
fore as to themſelves credible; and the 
perſons treated of are every where 
ſented as worthy of their characters: and 
in general, the whole hiſtory, tho form d 
by ſeveral hands, is every where conſiſtent 
with itſelf without any real variation, 
much leſs without oppoſition. And this 
is a point of conſiderable moment, that 
many different perſons, at different times, 
and, ſome of them at leaſt, without the 
knowledge or peruſal of the others works, 
ſhou'd commit the very. ſame thread or 
ſyſtem of an hiſtory to writing, that they 
ſhou'd all write almoſt the very fame 
thing in different expreſſions, without al- Ir 
molt any variation, excepting in the me- 
And this thod and ſeries of facts *, and the addition 


pr. of ſome circumſtance omitted (not con- 


they 4d tradicted or differently related) by the 


not copy 


tic 

ene afier others. How ſtrong an argument this is . 
lo 

th 


anerk. of their being divinely affiſted and in- 
com in this matter may eaſily appear 

om the too notorious oppoſition and 
contradiction of prophane writers, where 

they are engag d in a narration of the 

ſame 
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fame events, which is well known, and 
renders profane hiſtory in many caſes very 
uncertain and perplex d. 

As concerning the uninterrupted pow- 
erful atteſtation inſeparable from the Go- 
ſpel, it is well known, and it will be fu- 
perfluous to enlarge upon it. As to thoſe 
things that are related both by the facred 
and profane writers, we have the concur- 
ring teſtimony of theſe that the others re- 
lations are true, and by that we may con- 
clude, that the facred Writers are as faith- 
ful in their deſcription of thoſe facts 
wherein profane Writers have no part. 
But of this particular we have the irre- 
fragable teſtimony of an uninterrupted (as 


[may term it) ſucceſſion of divine wonders 
and miracles during the firſt three hun- 


fred years, and which was ſo powerful 
and amazing an evidence, that infinite 
numbers of men of all ranks and condi- 
tions freely expos'd themſelves to the moſt 
gnominious, painful and cruel kinds of 
death in defence of the truth of thoſe facts. 
Imagine if you can a ſtronger evidence 
than this of the truth of any diſtant fact. 


But perhaps ſome will ſay, how are 


we ſure that there were any miracles 
2 wrought 
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wrought at all, or that thoſe that pat 
to be ſuch were in truth any more than 
delufive appearances ? To this I anſwer, 


if, Our Bleſſed Lord, Jo. xiv. 12. pro- 


mis'd to his Diſciples, He that believetb un 
me, the works that I do ſhall be do alſo, and 


greater "works than theſe ſhall be du: and 


Mark xvi. 17, 18. And theſe figns ſhall ful. 
low them that believe, in my name ſhall they 


caſt out devils, they ſhall ſpeak with neu 


fongues, they ſhall take up ſerpents, and if 
they drink any deadly thing it ſhall not burt 
them : they ſhall lay hands on the fick, and 
ſhall recover. And indeed unleſs this 
Divine Power had ſo conſtantly attended 
the Apoſtles and their followers for a con- 
ſiderable term of years, how cou'd it have 
been poſſible for twelve illiterate deipi- 
cable men, deſtitute even of the common 
neceſſaries of life, unarm'd and unafliſted, 
preaching and recommending nothing elſe 
but a contempt of temporal honours, riches, 
and the forfaking all unlawful pleaſures, 
conſtantly and boldly inveighing againſt 
alt idol-worſhip as vain, abſurd and im- 
pious, and againſt all the rites and cere- 
monies of religion every where in force 
N 7A the world; I fay, unleſs the 
Divine 
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Divine Power had moſt manifeſtly 1 


dar d itſelf on their behalf, how is it poſ- 
fible ſo ſmall a company; and of ſuch 
men under fuch diſcouraging circum- 
ſunces, ſhou'd have ever gain'd any at- 
tention to their preaching, ſhou'd have 


dawn after them any number of Proſe- 


yes, ſhou'd have been able to form re- 
ligious aſſemblies, ſhou d have been capa- 
lle of ſetting themſelves up in oppoſition 


to the univerſal civil power the eſtabliſh'd 


protector of the Pagan Religion, ſhou'd have 
been able to combat the ancient Academies 
and ſchools, the ſeats and original fountains 
of learning and polite knowledge in alt 
arts and ſciences; in a word, ſhou'd by 
degrees by an immovable perſeverance, and 
by wading thro' difficulties and continual 
ſtruggles rais'd by the whole combin'd 
power of men, have at laſt obtain'd a 
complete victory and triumph over the 
doctrine, the learning, the religion and 
power of the heathen world ? If any one 
can imagine an undertaking and a ſucceſs 
of this nature practicable either by chance 
or by the fole power of man, let him 
ſhow a parallel caſe that ever was fo 
brought about, or let him conceive a 

2 2 ſcheme 
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ſcheme how ſuch an adventure may be 
brought about; or if he cannot, let him 
deſiſt from all oppoſition againſt ſo ma- 
nifeſt a Divine Power which has ſo viſibly 
and ſtupendouſly diſtinguiſh'd itſelf for 
the protection, propagation, and eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Chriſtian Religion, and by 
ſuch inconteſtable divine tokens has evi- 
dently declar'd it to be the ſole work of 
God himſelf. 

2%, 1 anſwer, That it is not poſlible 


that men of the moſt refin'd abilities and 


learning cou'd be impos'd upon by delu- 
five appearances of falſe miracles and ly- 

ing wonders, ſuch as Fuſtin Martyr a Pla. 
Ph Philoſopher, eminent for his exten- 
five learning, who very carly embrac'd 
the Faith of Chriſt, underwent great ſuf- 
ferings in maintenance of it, undertook 
to publiſh his writings in defence of it, 
even in Rome itſelf, addreſſing them to the 
Emperor and Senate in whom was veſted 
the whole power of the world, and con- 
firm'd the confeſſion of his faith in his 
old age with the facrifice of his life: 


ſuch as Cyprian, Arnobius, Minucius Felix, 


Tertullian, and numberleſs others, who 
from rigid and learned Pagans om 
| mo 
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moſt zealous aſſertors of the doctrine of 
Chriſt ; and in their writings frequently 
take notice of the miracles and wonders, 
which were ſo many authentic ſeals and 
confirmations given from above of the 
truth of the Religion of Chriſt ; and what 
was the conſequence of theſe mens en- 
liting themſelves under the ſtandard of 
Chriſt? They immediately forfeited and 
bid adieu to all the advantages and com- 
forts of the civil protection and ſociety ; 
they from thence laid themſelves open to 
continual vexations and perſecutions, they 
became expos d to daily apprehenſions of 
being dragg d before Tribunals and Magi- 
ſtrates; and great numbers of them un- 
derwent the ſuffering of tortures and moſt 
cruel executions. Is it poſſible men of 
experience in the world, men of learning 
habituated to nice and curious obſerva- 
tions in the ſtudy of nature and religion, 
ſhou'd be drawn in by the meer ſlighe 
and juggling tricks of men to renounce all 
the intereſts and comforts of life, and in 
leu of theſe, voluntarily, nay chearfully, 
to bring on themſelves the ruin of their 
temporal concerns, the arbitrary proſecu- 
tions with the malignant enmity of their 
| 2 3 neigh- 
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8 rs, and the unayoidable ſentence 
of baniſhment from their country, their 
friends, and all that could be dear tg 
them, or of death, and frequently of 
both ? 

Laſtly, There is not one Chriſtian Apo. 
logiſt, or primitive Writer of the firſt ages 
of the Church, who is not very clear and 
poſitive in this argument of frequent mi- 
racles being wrought by the Faithful in 
confirmation of the Chriſtian Doctrine: 
Many of theſe Apologiſts and Writers 
were themſelves eye-witneſſes of (and 
probably themſelves alſo workers of) mi- 
racles; many they receiv'd by the un- 
ſuſpected teſtimony of others, and above 
all, ſuch an amazing increaſe and pro- 
greſs of ſuch a doctrine deliver d 4g ſo 
diminutive a ſett of men, ſo few i in num» 
ber, and utterly void of all human helps, 
and in direct oppoſition to the whole 
complicated force of human power, is it- 
ſelf an inconteſtable (I was upon the point 
of ſaying, a demonſtrative) argument, that 
this great thing cou d not have been ef- 


fected but by a laſting ſeries of ſigns and 


faden to it, They in * 


wanders from above, to give a diyine 


CI; 
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numberleſs Authors in proof of the truth 
of the primitive Miracles wrought in the 
behalf of the propagation of the doctrine 
of Chriſt, but we have the very plain ef- 
ect of them, viz. the eſtabliſhment of 
that doctrine throughout the world, and 
the utter extirpation of the heathen The- 
ology and Religion, which is a teſtimony 
as ſtrong at leaſt, as if we ourſelves had 
been ſpectators of thoſe miracles. And 
now from the allegations I have offer d 
thro' the context of chis chapter in vindi- 
cation of the genuineneſs of the Canonical 
Books of the New Teſtament, and of the 
truth of the ſeveral facts therein deliver'd 
concerning the Birth, &c. of our Bleſſed 
Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, the true 
Meſſiah as foretold in the ancient Scrip- 
tures, I will conclude with a firm aſſu- 
rance, that our Chriſtian Belief, and the 
moſt holy Religion we have embrac'd is 
founded on ſuch ſolid, fo inconteſtable, 


and ſuch infallible arguments, reaſons and 


teſtimonies, as will ſtand the tryal of the 
moſt nice and critical, even of the moſt 
captious ſcrutiny ; ſo that no ſour and 


corrupt leayen, no baſe mixture of he- 


24 rely, 
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reſy, ſuperſtition, impoſture or lying won- 
ders can weaken or depreciate, no ma- 
lignant counſel or contrivance of men, 
however combin'd together, even the 


whole power of hell can never prevail a- 


gainſt a Faith founded on ſuch a Rock, 
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The Concluſion. 


AVING now brought the argu- 


ments of the foregoing ſheets to the 
point for which Divine Providence de- 
fign'd them, by collecting many ſcatter d 
evidences to center in the Perſon and Cha- 
rafter of our Bleſſed Lord and Saviour Fe- 
ſus Chriſt, I will, for the benefit of the 
Reader, wind up the whole thread of 
thoſe arguments into one bottom or ſum- 
mary view, that the united force of them 
contracted into a few lines or paragraphs, 
may leave a ſtronger impreſſion on his 
mind. The 

i Argument, which is the foundation Chap. Il. 
of Truth and of Religion in general, de- 
monſtrates, thar there is but One Being 
neceſſary of itſelf, or which cannot be con- 
ceiv'd not to be: That this Being is con- 
ſequently /elf-exiftent or exiſts of itſelf, 
i. e. is not caus d or produc'd by any 
other: That it is likewiſe finite in all 

88 2 kinds 
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Finds of perfection; becauſe there is not 


any thing that can ſet any bounds to its K 
exiſtence or perfections: That no other (i 
Being whatever, whether this be Matter, d 
or its various Mixtures, Compounds, &c, 0 


can be fo neceſſary of itſelf ;. becauſe it 
may be conceiv'd not to have been; a 
becauſe, if it were neceſſary of itſelf, it 
wou'd, and muſt conſequently be for that 
very reaſon /elf-exiſtent, infinite in all kinds 
of perfection, c. which evidently it is 
not. The neceflary conſequence of all 
which is, that the whole Syſtem of Na- 
ture, the whole Frame of 1 the Univerſe, every 
integrant part of them, bow ſmall or great 
ſever, is the pure effect of that One Ne- 
ceſſary, Infinite, Self-exiſtent Being, which 
we diſtinguiſh by the moſt ſacred name 
of God. The 

Chap. III. 24 Argument deduces from hence, That, 
as the creation and formation of the Uni- 
verſe is the ſole work of God, that deſcrip- 
tion of it, which we read in the firſt 
chapter of Genefis deliver'd by Moſes, 1s 
perfectly conformable to the principles of 
reaſon, having theſe three evident cha- 
racers. of the truth of it; That it cor- 
reſponds to the time and order of the dv 
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ration of things, That the ancient appel- 
lations of the ſeveral countries, rivers, ci- 
ties, generations, &c. of the world, are 
the ſame with thoſe we find in the Book 
of Genefis : And again, That the firſt pro- 
pagation of Mankind, the imperfect be- 
ginnings of Families, Socteries, Government 

of Men, and of Arts in general, are per- 


347 


Ely iced to the condition of the firſt | 


Parents of Mankind as deſcrib'd by Mes; 
and conſequently, that theſe three ſo plain 
characters of truth, viz. Chronology, Choro- 
grapby, and the firſt peopling of the Earth, 
almoſt irrefiſtibly challenge our aſſent to 
and belief of this part at leaſt of Nes 
Writings, eſpecially if we will obſerve, that 
no other Writer whatever has ever at- 
tempted to give any diſtinct and rational 
account of the Origin of the World or of 
our Species. And we may further very 
rationally conclude from hence, that the 
Writings of Mz/es deſerve our earneſt at- 
wars to all the other matters therein 

tain d; ſince at our very firſt entrance 
3 them we diſcover therein ſuch ſtrong 
characters of truth and ſincerity, and ſuch 
depth of knowledge of the myſteries of 
Nature, not to be met with in any other 
Writer, 3 27 oF 


LEE, 
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3%, From theſe natural and fundamen- 
tal truths, we advance further to enquire, 
whether God cou'd not impart to men 
ſome more diſtinct and expreſs knowledge 
of his Divine Nature and perfections, and 
of thoſe things God requires of men to 
do in obedience to his Divine Majeſty, 
and to render themſelves pleafing in his 


fight; I fay, whether God cou'd not im- 


part to men ſuch a more perfect reveal'd 


knowledge, than they themſelves purely | 


by the ſtrength of their own faculties 
were able to attain to; and whether ſuch 
a knowledge ſo reveal'd  wou'd not be 
highly beneficial to frail man, and alto» 
gether worthy of the Divine Benignity? 
And the affirmative to this is evident to 


demonſtration. For the mind of man is 


evidently improvable in knowledge from 
his infant ſtate till his faculties are worn 
and waſted away by age or fickneſs: Man 
is continually learning, whether he will 
or no, from his cradle to the laſt glim- 
merings of life ; his teachers, his conver- 
fation with men, his ſtudies, continually 
inſtill into him new and further degrees 
of knowledge; and has not God, who 
news the clay whereof we are made, and 
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the capaciouſneſs of his own work, re- 
ſerv'd to himſelf a power of communi- 
cating to, the mind of man ſome more 
excellent kinds of knowledge either with 
regard to his own Divine Nature, or more 
enlivening degrees even of that knowledge 
which may be acquir'd by man's own in- 
duſtry and labour, than human . teachers 
are capable of? Surely this is fo far from 
being impoſſible, that tis impoſſible to be 
otherwiſe. 

And in fact, this was not only poſſible, 
but abſolutely neceflary, and mankind 
wou'd have utterly periſh'd without a 
moſt gracious Divine Revelation. For 
| look into profane hiſtory, as well as into 
the Books of Moſes, and you will read and 

obſerve the moſt groſs and abſurd, the 
moſt impious deviation from the true 
knowledge of God and of his Divine Will 
in men that truſted too much to the 
ſtrength of their own faculties. We there 
read that the light of nature was not on- 
ly darken d in them, but was become ut- 
terly eclips d and loſt; ſo that at length 
men neither knew God their Maker, nor 
conſequently what was his Divine Will 
and Precepts, in order to render him the 


proper 
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roper tribute of obedience. And here I en 
it was that the Divine Goodneſs and Mer. ff 
cy ſtupendouſly diſplay d itſelf worthily of J 
ſo excellent a Being in favour of his blind I pf 
degenerated creature man. He firſt in I ol 
leſſer degrees vouchſafes to reveal ſome MW by 
manifeſtations of himſelf to choſen fa. 
vourites ; theſe manifeſtations he further 
extends and improves according to the 
time and circumſtances of things, in ſuch 
a manner as to form a laſting ſeries of re- 
veal'd notices, which by degrees might 
conſtitute among a determinate people a 
of a continu'd Divine Providence 
proving and” publiſhing to men a fixd 
and certain purpoſe in God to fend in the 
Eph. i. 10 fulneſ of, or at an appointed rime, a Di- 
vine Meſſenger from his own right hand, 

to plant among men the true knowledge 

of God and of virtue and morality, and 

of the true, perfect and acceptable wor- 
ſhip of God; I fay, to plant this Divine 
Knowledge among men by his Divine Ex- 

ample, by his Doctrine and Precepts, and 

by the irrefiſtible Power of his Miracles. 

All thefe particulars are deliver'd in che 

Holy Scriptures with great plainneſs and 
INE, credibiliry, together with ſundry 


homes 
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wents foretold by the above-mention'd 
favourites of God, as Noah, Abraham, 
Jac, Facob, Moſes, &c. and the accem- 
pliſhment of their predictions is a manifeſt 
wken that the Holy Spirit of God ſpoke 
by chem. 

- 4, The true reveal'd knowledge of Chap. V. 
God and of his Divine Will, and the true 
manner of worſhip acceptable to him be- 
ing contain d in the Holy Scriptures, it is 
neceſſary to obviate ſome exceptions that 
might be made againſt them, and in par- 
ticular to the abrupt, obſcure ænigmati- 
cal ſtyle and manner of expreſſion ob- 
ſervable in them. And to this it is an- 
ſwer d, that the Divine revelation, as ex- 
preis d in that form of words which is 
peculiar to thoſe Sacred Records, is molt 
wiſely adapred to the genius of that peo- 
ple ro whom it was communicated, and 
to the ſubject itſelf. 
1, As to the genius or forms of ſpeech 
peculiar to the Eaſtern Nations: Their 
diſcourſes in their primitive times, he- 
ther in writing or by word of mouth, 
eſpecially on religious and doctrinal ſub- 
jects, did not conſiſt of, did not run on 
in a clear connected thread of compoſi- 
Yi 4 tion 
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tion according to our preſent improy'd 
method of ſpeech: their ſentences and 
periods were generally on ſuch occaſions 
abrupt and broken from one another, not 
interwoven and connected into one con- 


text of reaſoning ; but rather were utter d 


as they occur d without any particular re- 


gard to order or connection: the Eaſterns 


moreover were wont to enliven their dif. 
courſes with frequent alluſions, parables, 
and other figurative and obſcure phraſes 
and ſententious ſayings, in order to create 
in their hearers or readers a more earneſt 
attention to and conſideration of what 
was deliver'd to them in ſuch diſcourſes. 
The Holy Scriptures therefore being to 
be heard or read by ſuch a generation of 
men, were to be properly ſuited to their 
genius, and to their cuſtomary way of 
receiving ſuch kinds of inſtructions, viz. 
by being deliver'd in a broken and abrupt 
ſtyle, and without any ſtiff confinement 
to that order and connection of diſcourſe, 
which in after-ages, might be introduc d 
amongſt men by art and ingenuity. 

2%, In relation to the particular ſub- 
ject of the inſpir'd Writings, a more uſe- 
ful and inſtructing manner of ſtyle cannot 
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be conceiv d, than that which is found 
in the Holy Scriptures: for whatever con- 
cerns inſtruction or precept neceſſary to 


all men, is expreſs'd' in ſo plain and in- 


telligible a form of words, as is ſuited to 
the meaneſt capacities: thoſe doctrines that 
are deſign d rather to enrich the mind 
with more ſublime ideas and notions of 


the Nature and Attributes of God, and 


of the Divine Oeconomy, are conceiv' d in 
more lofry and hidden ſtrains, to awaken 
the attention of thoſe who have capacity 
and leiſure to employ their thoughts in 
che meditation on more profound and im- 
proving ſubjects: and again, thoſe paſ- 
fges of the Divine Inſpiration which are 
purely propbetical, intended as arguments 
of the Divine Preſcience and Diſpoſition of 
future things, to raiſe and keep up the 
hope and expectation of God's People, 
that they are inſeparably under his pro- 
vidential care, that excellent advantages 
and bleſſings are promis'd and laid up in 
ſore for them, and that when theſe are 
accompliſh'd, they are the pure effects of 
his Divine Goodneſs towards them, theſe 
important / #ruths are deliver d in ſuch 
— figurative alluſions and de- 

A a ſcriptions, 
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ſcriptions, that at the preſent time. of 
their delivery, little more can be appre- 
hended by them, than the expectation of 
ſome great good Divine Providence intends 
for them, the full purport of which can- 

not be attain d, till the fulfilling of the 
Prediftion, This is an obſervation on the 
inſpir d Writings. fo juſt, and ſo obvious, 
and ſo rationally vindicates and juſtifies | 
the wiſe conduct of the Divine Spirit wich 
regard to the ſacred ſtyle and expreſſion, 
that to raiſe any exceptions againſt the 
Holy Scriptures on account of their ab- 
ruptneſs and obſcurity, betrays a male- 
volent ſpirit, ſuch as that of Cel/us, Por- 
flyry, and other enemies of Divine Re- 
velation, or a very ſuperficial ad 
of them. 

t was further neceſſary on this occa- 
fon to furniſh the Reader with the moſt 
unqueftionable and convincing proofs of 
the genuineneſs and veracity of the ſacred 
books of the Bible, which we have the 
ineſtimable bleſſing to be ſo commonly 
read amongſt us: and of this particular 
we have the ſtrongeſt motives of credi- 
bility that are poſſible. For we have a 
conſtant uninterrupted tradition of — 
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Sacred Records: we have a laſting con- 
tinu'd ſeries of facts correſponding to 
them: we have a long ſucceſſion of Mi- 
racles, and a manifold completion of Pro- 
phecies in proof of them: we have an un- 
interrupted obſervance, upwards of two 
thouſand years, of cuſtoms, ſtatutes and 
liws both numerous and burdenfome ; 
an obſervance, I ſay, by a ſtrange ſtiff- 
neck d perverſe People, that cannot poſ- 
ſibly be conceiv'd to have ſubmitted to 
them, or to have continu'd in that ſub- 
mifhon but through manifeft viſible de- 
monſtrations of a Divine Power that firſt 
gave the ſanction to thoſe laws, and after 
continu'd to confirm that ſanction by a 
frequent repetition of the like figns and 
wonders. Neither was this ſtubborn race 


of men obedient to their fore- mention d 


cuſtoms and laws, as the laws of other 
nations are receiv'd by their reſpective 
ſubjects; the Fews very frequently, when 
preſs d to it, freely expos'd their lives and 
fortunes to extreme hazards in defence of 
them, and of the very Book of Laws it- 
ſelf; and on many occaſions underwent 
the rage and fury of impious tyrants, and 
ſacrific d even their lives, rather than to 
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renounce their profeſſion and obedience 
to thoſe Divine Laws, or ſurrender to 


their enemies the Sacred Volumes in which 
their laws were written. And this their 


religious zeal continues in ſome ſort even 
in their poſterity to this very day, whereof 
we ourſelves are witneſſes. 

As concerning the genuineneſs of the 
Sacred Volumes in particular, they come 


handed down to us in fo direct and in- 


diſputable a tradition from the time of 
* Ezra, by the care of the Jewiſh Church, 
being almoſt from his time conſtantly 
read in their Synagogues or Religious Aſ- 
ſemblies, (and before that time during their 
ſucceſſive government under Judges and 
Kings, their Tabernacle and Temple-Wor- 
ſhip, and their political eſtabliſhment were 


but the outward expreſſion and practice of 


thoſe things that were written in the Books 
of Moſes) that we muſt either reject all hi 
torical accounts of things done in palt 
ages, or we muſt acknowledge thoſe Di- 
vine Records to be truly ſuch as they have 
uninterruptedly been receiv'd to be; there 


being not one book or writing either of 


® Abevs five hundred years before Chriſt. 
hiſtory 
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hiſtory, or of any other kind, that can 
claim any diſtant competition for genuine- 
neſs with the Holy Scriptures. And to 
confider their veracity ; the ſucceſſion of 
time, the concurrent order and comple- 
tion of events, the conſiſtency between 
the ſeveral Holy Writers, the foreign 
Teſtimony of States and Kingdoms exact- 
ly correſponding to the relations and ac- 
counts therein deliver'd, are ſuch coercive 
arguments of the veracity of the Holy 
Scriptures, that I cannot conceive how a 


ſtronger atteſtation or evidence of the 


genuineneſs and veracity of any Book can 
be offer'd or requir'd, than this now be- 
fore us, or that ſo faithful, ſo true, and 
ſo conſiſtent an Hiſtory of facts and events, 
that ſo pure, ſo untainted and regular a 
diſpoſition and ſyſtem of ſuch ſublime 
doctrines could be carry'd throughout 
without any the leaſt variation or contra- 
riety, but by the immediate care, directi- 
on, and inſpiration of the Holy Spirit of 
God. More eſpecially when we may 
juſtly obſerve the great want of fidelity, 
the great partiality, the many miſtakes, 
groſs errors, and numberleſs contradicti- 
ons we every where meet with in all other 
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Books of hiſtory and doctrinal compoſiti- 
ons, which uſually perplex and give trou- 
ble to the ſtudious Readers of them. 
From the veracity and authority of the 
Holy Scriptures thus founded and evinc'd 
upon ſuch ſolid and unqueſtionable argy- 
ments, it naturally follows that we con- 
ſider in the 
Chap. vi. 5 place, That the / iſdom of God plain- 
ly intended ſo laſting and uninterrupted a 
chain of divine Providence and direction 
of reveal'd truths for ſome very impor- 
tant determinate event, for the manifeſta- 
tion of his divine power, goodneſs, and 
mercy towards Mankind to whom ſuch 
ſignal favours had been vouchſaf d. And 
whoever will take ſerious pains to ſtudy 
the Holy Scriptures with earneſt atten- 
tion, and to obſerve the various diſpoſiti- 
ons of the divine counſels, and the order 
and gradual unfolding of the myſterious 
Roll of divine Revelation, cannot but 
clearly diſcern a continu'd diſpoſition run- 
ning thro' the whole of them, and leading 
us to this one bleſſed event, namely, the 
appearance of ſome moſt excellent divine Meſa 
ſenger, whom God deſign'd to ſend into 
the world for the good and happineſs of 
No | all, 
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all. This ſubject is particularly treated 
of in the ſixth chapter of this Book, and 
the whole thread of prophecy from the 
beginning of the world and of the divine 
diſpoſitions is evidently drawn out to its 
full length as terminating in our Bleſſed 
Redeemer Jeſus Chriſt. On this occaſion 
alſo I have endeavour'd to precaution the 
Reader againſt an error, fatal indeed to 
the Jews, and which has alſo miſled ſome 
modern enemies of the Goſpel to form 
groundleſs Objections againſt the divine 
Perſon of Chriſt. And my obſervation 
for this purpoſe is this: that the Antient 
Scriptures have deſcrib'd the Meſiab un- 
der two different characters, viz. the one, 
wherein he was firſt to appear on earth 
in a low, poor, humble condition of life, 
ſubject to pain, ſcorn, and ſuffering, and 
ſubje& to the civil Powers, at which ap- 
pearance he was to preach and promulge 
a new doctrine of Salvation, which was 
to be in common to all Men and not to 
the Jeus only, tho' they were to be fa- 
vour'd with the firſt delivery of it; to 
found and eſtabliſh among men a new di- 
vine Law and Covenant, whereby the 
Old Mofaith inſufficient one was by de- 
Aa 4 grees 
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grees to become utterly aboliſh'd ; and af. 


ter the full and powerful Sanction given 


to this ſo divine a work by his example 
of a moſt heavenly and unſpotted life, 
and by various ſigns and indiſputable mi- 
raculous operations, to offer himſelf up 
a divine ſacrifice and oblation by his death 
on the Croſs for the ſins and iniquities of 
all Mankind. 


The crber character of the Meſſiah, as | 


ſometimes deſcrib'd in the former Scrip- 
cures, is that of a moſt glorious King and 
Conqueror, which he will aſſume at his 
ſecond appearance on earth ; when he 
will utterly ſubdue all the remains of his 
enemies, and reign over all Nations and 
Kingdoms as ſole Monarch of the World. 
The former of theſe characters has long 
ago been executed and accompliſh'd be- 


yond all contradiction. The Prophecies 


concerning the latter remain in the fame 
ſtate they were in when firſt deliver'd, 


but in full affurance that their future 


completion is as certain, as of thoſe al- 


ready fulfill d. Even the preſent ſtubborn 


infidelity of the Jews ſeems to be a ſtrong 
argument of this great truth. Their re- 


Jection of and diſobedience to Chriſt their 
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true (tho' unacknowledg'd) Meſfiah, filld? Mat.xxiii. 
up the meaſure of their guilt and of God's ? ; 


wrath againſt them : ſo that they are at 


preſent under the ſevere chaſtiſement of Ron. xi. 


the divine judgments foretold to them ; 
but they are not abſolutely cut of from 
the divine care and protection. Tho 
they are now ſuffering the heavy ven- 
geance of God according to their own 
Prophecies, yet they have alſo many moſt 
gracious predictions in their favour to be 
accompliſh'd. And their continuing a 
ſeparate generation of men, unmix'd with 
the reſt of Mankind, and in a firm ex- 
pectation of a final deliverance from their 
ſo laſting a captivity, and from all their 
calamities, ſeems to afford no inconſide- 


rable argument of that illuſtrious ket 1 ual. 


when the fulngſs of the Gentiles ſhall be 7+ 


come in, or when the greateſt part of che 
Gentile world ſhall have embrac'd the 
Goſpel of Chriſt, that then alſo the Jews 
will univerſally join with them in the ac- 


knowledgment of Chriſt their Meſſiah 


and in the belief of the Goſpel; and then 
finally will our divine Captain, and Bi- 
ſhop, and Paſtor of our Souls appear a 


ſecond time to receive the homage and 
1 obedience 
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obedience of all men, to reſtore peace 
and happineſs to the Jes, and exerciſe 
an unbounded ſway and dominion over 
all the kingdoms of the earth. 
ba, Left che foregoing general ſurvey 
on the divine reveal'd counſels and dif. 
poſitions might appear a mere arbitrary 
conjectural notion, it was neceſſary by 


way of a ſpecimen, to examin and ex. 


plain more minutely ſome of the above 
collected Prophecies, and to demonſtrate 
that they were literally fulfill'd in the 
Perſon of our Lord Jefus Chriſt, and in 
him only ; which with leſs trouble might 
be done in relation to many other Pro- 
phecies alſo. And thus the whole chain 
and connection of the divine Oeconomy 
concerning the Meſſiah or that moſt di- 
vine Perſon that was to be a blen to 
all Nations being drawn out from near 
the beginning of all God's works to its 
full length and period, it now only re- 


mains to give the laſt Seal or Sanction to 

our firm aſſurance of the truth of this ſo 

divine an event, by many concurring ar- 

guments in proof of the genuineneſs and 

veracity of the Goſpel-hiſtory concerning 
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rales, Sufferings, Death, and ReſurreS#ion, 
of our bleſſed Redeemer Jefus Chriſt. 
And this whole ſubject or theſe aggregate 
facts of hiſtory are founded on the 

ſtrongeſt evidence poflible. For 
if, Touching the new Scriptures or 
the Goſpel-writings themſelves ; we have 
an uninterrupted, uncontradicted conſent 
and mention of them from their firſt ap- 
pearance (and almoſt from the time they 
were written) of numberleſs Authors emi- 
nent for their great learning and autho- 
rity, for their unſuſpected faith and vera- 
city, for their great integrity and holineſs 
of life, and above all for their venerable 
conſtancy in cheerfully ſuffering all man- 
ner of vexatious proſecutions, cruel tor- 
ments, and even death it ſelf for the 
profeſſion and defence of thoſe divine 
doctrines and facts that are contain'd in 
thoſe inſpir'd Writings : Thoſe writings 
have moreover (eſpecially in the primitive 
times) paſs'd through the moſt inquiſitive 
and ſcrupulous examination and ſcrutiny 
of men of the greateſt abilities and diſ- 
cernment and have been receiv'd and 
reverenc'd by them as the Oracles of 
God: in a word, thoſe facred Records of 
Chriſtianity 
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Chriſtianity have been tranſlated into all 


the learned and vulgar Tongues from the 
river Eupbrates to the utmoſt bounds of 
our European quarter of the world; and 
every one of thoſe copies exactly agree 
with one another in the expreſſion and 
purport of the ſame doctrines and facts 
without any the leaſt variation ; and 
the great reſpect and pious care where- 
with they have been always treated by 
the Faithful, even to the ſuffering of tor- 
ments and death to prevent their falling 
into the hands of profane Scoffers and 
Magiſtrates, I ſay, all this is ſufficient to 
form a demonſtrative proof of the divine 
authority of the Goſpel-writings, and 
that the ſacred Records which are now 
read in our Churches are the very ſame 
with thoſe that were firſt heard and read 
by the Primitive Chriſtians. 

247 To conſider the doctrines and 


facts themſelves; nothing can be more 


certain, nothing more evident, than the 
divine truth and power of them. They 
were preach d and promulg'd only by a 
few poor, necgſſitous, illiterate, deſpicable, 
helpleſs men in oppoſition to human 
paſſions and luſts, in contempt of worldly 


glory, 
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glory, riches and gaiety of life, and this 
without the leaſt mention of any preſent 


hope or advantage as of this life; they 


were intended by theſe mean Preachers 
to work in men a thorough contempt 
and abhorrence of all the religious 'eſta- 
bliſhments (among the heathens) then 
under the ſuperſtitious and avow'd pro- 
tection and ſupport of the whole temporal 
Power of the World; and in fome ſort of 
the devils themſelves; nay, theſe very 
doctrines and theſe Teachers were to en- 
ter the Liſts with the Academies and 
Schools of Greece and Rome, thoſe famous 
nurſeries of all kinds of literature : And 
yet notwithſtanding, this ſeemingly 'vain 
attempt, theſe hopeleſs doctrines ſtruck 
an immediate firm root in the minds of 
men, and thereon enſu'd a ſpeedy and 
aſtoniſhing multiplication of Believers; 
and in little more than three Centuries 
their abſolute prevailing over the boaſted 
learning of the heathen World, over the 
whole power of Demons and foul ſe- 
ducing Spirits, and over the whole ido- 
latrous worſhip of the gentile World, is 
ſuch a glaring, ſuch an irreſiſtible evi- 
dence, that thoſe doctrines are the 5 
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cular inſpiration of the Holy Spirit of 
God, and thoſe facts the immediate 
works of God himſelf, that it can leave 
no room for any ballance in a ſober mind, 

\ I need not proceed to take notice of 
the numberleſs miracles and other divine 
atteſtations given from above to render 
ſuch frail inſtruments of the divine de- 
crees powerful enough to carry on ſuch 


a divine work to its fulleſt ſtretch of acC- 


compliſhment : The wonderful ſucceſs and 
the event it ſelf is a full demonſtration. 
Laſtly, infinite numbers. of men of all 
ſtates and conditions of life in every Na- 
tion for the fake of their immovable ad- 
herence to the belief and confeſſion of 
thoſe reveal'd doctrines have voluntarily 
and with more than manly ardour ex- 
pos d themſelves to baniſhment and to 
the- loſs of their temporal goods and of 
all that is dear and comfortable in life, 
to be mew'd. up in noiſome and loath- 
ſome dungeons, and to moſt wracking tor- 
raents and a ſhameful death, - 

Is it poſſible to imagine chat among 
ſuch multitudes of Martyrs and Confeſſors 
all ſhou d be ſtupid, ſenſeleſs, credulous 
W n That among ſuch numbers of 

learned 
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learned men of age and experience in the 
world, all ſhou'd be ſo void of diſcern- 
ment and penetration, as to ſacrifice their 
honours, their interefts, their families, 
their. comforts in life, even life itſelf, for 
the ſake of an idle tale, a religious im- 
ure without any ſolid foundation to 
ſupport it? Is it poſſible ſuch a contagion 
or mode of religious credulity ſhou'd every 
where ſeize on all orders and degrees of 
men one century after another to the ut- 
ter ruin of their temporal concerns; nay, 
that in, the ſpace of four hundred years 
this ſpirit of credulity ſhou'd become ſo 
epidemical as to get an abſolute poſſeſſion 
of the Greek and Roman Schools and 
Academies, ſhou'd command an eternal 
filence-ro. the moſt celebrated Oracles of 
ſeducing Spirits, ſhou'd overthrow the 
Temples and idolatrous Buildings dedica- 
ted to imaginary and falſe Gods, ſhou d 
extirpate almoſt the very remains of the 
heathen Theology and Worſhip, in a 
word ſhou'd become the only lawtul, 
popular and eſtabliſh d Religion through- 
out the world, and all this notwithſtand- 
ing, that this ſo ſurprizing and trium- 
Phant a fucceſe ſhou d be founded on 


mere 
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mere credulity without one word of real 
truth in the facts receiv'd and believ d, 
without one real divine teſtimony or mi- 
racle wrought to favour ſuch a wonder. 
ful progreſs of a mere groundleſs ſtory ? 

On the contrary, I am not afraid ab- 
ſolutely to conclude from hence, that the 
inconteſtable arguments for the genuine- 
neſs and veracity of the ancient Scriptures, 
the many foregoing Prophecies recorded 
in them concerning our bleſſed Lord and 
Saviour Jeſus Chriſt ſo minutely and li- 
terally fulfill'd in him, and in him only, 
ſuch irrefragable teſtimonies for the ge- 
nuineneſs and veracity of the Goſpel- 
writings, ſuch an amazing, ſuch a mira- 
culous progreſs and ſettlement of ſuch a 
conſtitution of doctrines upon the ruins of 
both the learning and power of heatheniſm, 
and that by Inſtruments or Teachers as 
mere men, contemptible, the very dreſs 
and ſcum of their ſpecies, I ſay I am bold 
to conclude, that ſuch a joint force of ar- 
guments that never have deceiv'd, that 
never can deceive, is in no degree of cer- 


tainty or evidence, when fairly and im- 


partially conſider d, inferior to the ſtricteſt 
demonſtration : and conſequently that the 
- +3 truth 
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truth of the Chriſtian Religion as found- 
ed on this evidence is propounded to us 
in the ſtrongeſt and the cleareſt light we 
can poſſibly require. 


B b Poſtſetipt, 
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Concerning a late irreverent and 


moſt unbecoming manner of treat- 


ing ſ religious ſubjefts in the ſlile 
I Ridicule. 


Confeſs it gives me real concern and 

trouble of mind, when I reflect that 
I live in an Age, wherein the invaluable 
bleſſing of Liberty, fo excellently in- 
dulg'd by our happy State, is proſtituted 
to the great diſhonour of God, to the 
contempt of his moſt Holy Religion and 
Worſhip, and to the grievous offence of 
all ſober minded men. I conceive, that 
the privilege of liberty of ſpeech and of 
writing is not allow'd for the encouraging 
or patronizing any evil purpoſes either in 
Religion or the: State or for the corrup- 
tion or depravation of manners. I ob- 
ſerve,” in the two Great Sanctuaries of 
* | our 
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our happy Conſtitution, where the liber- 
ty of ſpeech is ſtretched to its fartheſt 
bounds, there are certain limits of deco- 
rum and order preſcribd, which no one 
is allow'd to exceed with impunity. And 
unleſs this Rule is preſerv'd through 
the whole State, it will be impoſſible 
for it to continue long in a ſtate of a 
regular ſubordination and tranquillity. 
We of this beſt conſtitured Monarchy 
ſem to be indulg'd in the liberty of 
canvaſſing and reaſoning upon all affairs 
of publick concern, even upon Acts of 
Parliament themſelves, how far they 
may appear beneficial or hurtful to the 
ſubject and the common-wealth ; but the 
licence of reflecting diſhonourably on the 


Authors of thoſe As, or of rendring 
them contemptible to the People is wiſe- 


ly prohibited, and when inſolently practis'd, 
is and ought to be ſuitably animadverted 
upon. I think there is much more rea- 
ſon to proceed in this manner with re- 
gard to Religion. Religion indeed is a 
matter wherem every Private Perſon is his 
own judge ; becauſe he is to profeſs and 
practiſe ir according to his own judgment; 
for he cannot be truly religious by ano- 
| Bb 2 ther 
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ther man's Religion; this muſt be his 
own. And therefore I think an ample 

toleration in religious matters ought to 
be allow'd in every State. But as it i; 
neceſſary that in every State ſome national 
conſtitution of religious doctrines and wor- 
ſhip ſhou d be eſtabliſh'd (and theſe I ſhould 
deſire to be very plain and fimple, and, 


as reveal'd, to ſtand clear of all mere hu- 


man appointments of religious terms and 
doctrines) ſo all ſubjects ought to be in- 


dulg'd the free power of cxamiting and | 


weighing the merits and grounds of ſuch 


doctrines and of ſueh a worſhip, and of 


freely expreſſing and publiſhing their 
doubrs and their reaſons againſt the faid 
doctrines and religious worſhip. 

This is a Point fo clear to me, that! 
propoſe it as a Poſfularum, or as a ff 
Principle. But then 1 lay itdown as ano- 
cher Poſtttatim, that as Rehgion is of the 
greateſt importance and ſerioufneſs, as 
purely concerning God and His Dh 
Rule over us, fo whatever relates to Re- 
gion ought to be treated with great re- 
verence and ſobriety, and with a plain 
intention (in the cafe of controverſy) to 
difcern the truth of it, and that * 

An 
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And as the Civil Power in all wiſdom is 
engag d to prevent or to puniſh all diſ- 
reſpectful and contemptuous treatment 
of the Government it ſelf, or of the 
Rulers by juſt and ſeaſonable Chaſtiſe- 
ments, ſo is the Civil Magiſtrate, wha is 
God's Vice-gerent on Earth, rather more 
oblig d to prevent and to puniſh all in- 
ſults upon God, and upon his Holy Re- 
ligion, eſpecially as being embrac'd by 
the State of which he is appointed Go- 
vernor. | 

J hope no one can complain of this, 
as calling in the Hracbhium Sæculare, or 
the Arms of the Temporal Power in de- 
fence of Religion, If ir ſtood in need 
of ſuch arms as theſe, the arguments in 
proof of it, would be of little weight. Iam 
therefore ſo far from calling in ſuch an Aid, 
that I deſire no other privilege of ſpeech, 
or of writing in behalf of Religion, chan 
that I wou'd deſire every Free-thinker or 
ather Adverſary to have of ſpeaking ar 
writing againſt it. There are certain 
laws peculiar to all kinds of Combat 
and Combatants, Games, Sc. which none 
are allow'd to tranſgreſs without | ſome 


check or penalty. In the preſent con- 
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troverſy between the Profeſſors of the 
Chriſtian Religion and its Adverfaries, I 


defire (and in this all diſcreet ſober Chri- 
ſtians, I dare ſay, join with me) that on 


both Sides we may have free liberty of 


propoſing our arguments and our anſwers, 
as occaſion may require ; but I alſo de- 
fire for God's fake, for the ſake of virtue, 
of peace and good manners, that not any 
thing may be written or ſpoken on either 

fide, touching this controverſy, but what 

ſtrictly relates to the force of argument, | 
and of the truth ; and that particularly all 
Railing, Reproach, Drollery, and Merry- 
making may be utterly baniſh'd from the 


_ diſcourſes of either ſide, as being highly 


unworthy of the ſubject, which is God 
and his Holy Religion, as being highly 


misbecoming and unworthy of men of a 
learned and genteel education and ſtation 


in life, and as a method in no ways re- 
lating to the diſcovery of truth, but 
which may irritate and provoke one ano- 
ther to rancour and enmity, and which 
by degrees may even cauſe great trouble 


to the State it ſelf. 


But perhaps our Adverſaries are grown 


diffident on their ſtrength of ſober ar- 
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gument (and I ſuſpect this is really their 


ciſe,) and therefore, as men forc'd to their 


laſt ſhifts, lay hold of this low contemp- 
tible way of writing, the ſtyle of drollery 
and ridicule, to moleſt and offend rather 
than to attack Religion. They have too 
much reaſon to obſerve, that we live in 
a merry Age, where Tracts, to cauſe 
and promote mirth and laughter, are 


more likely to be bought up and read, 


than compoſitions which enforce the 
practice of virtue, and improve the mind 


in uſeful knowledge; and that by degrees 


ſuch ludicrous Tracts may poſſibly effect, 
what their Weak and pointleſs arguments 
can never do. But if our Adverfaries 
have the ſagacity to obſerve the preſent 
Weakneſs of the Age, and that they are 
reduc'd to lay the whole ſtreſs of their 
attempts on their ſucceſs on this weak 
ſide of men to the ruin of Religion, of 
the honour of God, of the principles and 
ſouls of men, and to I know not what 
dreadful evils, that may thence be juſtly 
apprehended to the State it ſelf, is it not 
neceſſary that the Civil Magiſtrate ſhou'd 


be as ſagacious to provide a ſpeedy and 


an effectual remedy againſt ſuch a many- 
Bb 4 headed 
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beaded evil, which from a licentiouſneſ 
practis d againſt God and Religion, may 
and will eaſily be extended to the impe- 
rial Throne it ſelf, and by degrees (ſuch 
a petulant itch of laughing may fo ſeize 
the Common-wealth as to) involve it in 
incurable confuſions ? 

But to conſider more particularly this 
kind of argument of ridicule ; if our 
Perſons or our Characters are inſulted, 
or made the ſubject of common jeſt by any 
of our fellow ſubjects, we have a remedy 
appointed by law, whereby we may ob- 
tain a juſt ſatisfaction from ſuch offenders; 
and is it not much more reaſonable that 
Gad's Vice-gerent ſhou'd ſtand up in de- 
fence of God and his Religion, and ex- 


erciſe the ſeverity of the Lay againſt thoſe 


that ſhall dare to make them the ſub- 
jets of their contemptuous ſcorn and 
farcaſms? Is the calling upon the Civil 
Magiſtate to check the inſolence of ſuch 
tranſgreſſors of the Law to be deem'd an 
encroachment on the juſt and legal liber- 
ty of the ſubject? Or is the forcibly de- 
priving ſuch men of the power of venting 


God's Holy Religion, and thereby grieving 


and 
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and wounding the ears of all their pious 
fellow ſubjects, and infulting them for 
their meanneſs of ſpirit in embracing ſuch 
an Inſtitution of Religion, I fay, is this 
tobe accou nted a religious & perſecution of 
ſuch Perſons, or a tyrannous exerciſe of 
the legal power? If ſo, all legal and ſta- 
ted puniſhments awarded againſt criminals 
wherein the publick fafery and tranquillity 
is concern'd, is a tyrannous proſecution 
and abuſe af the Civil Power, and all 
fences, and juſt, and reafonable bounds 
to liberty are to be pull'd down, and 
men left to fay, and write, and do what 
they pleaſe. I cannot ſee that ſuch men can 
require more than is actually (I think ic 
oughr to be) indulg'd them. If they are 
not perſuaded of the truth of the Chri- 
ſtian Doctrines and Worſhip, they will 
not be call'd upon, much leſs forc'd to 
give teſtimony of it; in this as in other 
matters, they may enjoy a legal and ra- 
tional freedom. If they have a mind to 
publiſh their ſentiments on this matter, and 
to make known the whole ſtrength of 


* I am fo averſe ta all religious perſecution, that 

I would not have any one to be a ſufferer in any kind, 
purely for the ſake of his religious opinions or PR 
cir 
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cheir objections againſt our Holy Profeſſi- 
on, this liberty alſo is freely indulg d them; 
nay, their writings will be read by all 
men of candor with pleaſure. For if 
Religion be true, the more it is inquir'd 


into, the more it will be found to be 
true, and this will always adminiſter both 
more conviction, and more ſatisfaction 
and comfort to the ſincerely Religious, 
If it is not true, it is very juſt and deſi- 
rable that all religious impoſtures ſhou'd 
be baniſh'd from men. 

If then this is the preſent caſe (as un- 


deniably it is) of our Adverſaries in Re- 


ligion, what can, what. ought they to re- 
quire more? If truth in Religion is their 


| ſearch and concern, they have all juſt free- 


dom to propoſe openly their doubts, their 


objections and their affirmations concern- 


ing it. But if nothing will content them, 


unleſs they are allow'd to make Religion 
the theme of their facetiaus jeſts and lu- 


dicrous entertainments, they ought as 


Gentlemen, and Men of reafon and ſtu- 
dy, to conſider that the Sacred Name of 
God and of his Religion profeſs'd and 


_ eſtabliſh'd by the State of which they are 
. * is a ſubje& too awful and too 


ſerious, 
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ſerious, than to become the ſport and 
merriment of every Writer or Reader. 
But perhaps it may be conjectur'd, that 
our Adverſaries chuſe rather to engage 
Religion with the weapons of ſatyr and 
ridicule, than with ſound reaſon and ar- 
gument. I do not wonder at them. 
For the whole power and force of rea- 
ſon and argument is evidently on the ſide 
of our moſt Holy Religion, againſt which 
our Adverſaries cannot alledge one ſolid 
objection. And moreover, the Religion 
of Chriſt, holy and pure as it is, utterly 


diſdains and difallows of all ſatyr and 


1njurious reflections. Religion is humble 
and meek, gentle and beneficent to all, 
delights only in doing good and in the 
true knowledge and worſhip of God: ſo 
that when ſhe is thus unhappily attack d, 
ſhe rather ſtands upon the paſſive than 
upon the defenfive ; and chuſes rather to 
ſuffer patiently injurious treatment, than 
to return evil for evil, railing for rail- 
ing, &c. 

It rather concerns the good of Civil 
Order and Society to fee how far ſuch 
a malignant and pernicious manner of 
treating Religion is to be tolerated. For 

if 
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if once religious doctrines, and the Holy 
Worſhip of God are ſuffer'd to be laugh'd 
out of countenance, tis more than pro- 
bable, that Majeſty it felf will not long 
eſcape ſo prevailing a virulence. 

But let us now proceed to obſerve a 
little upon the nature it ſelf of fatyr 
and ridicule; and I confeſs, in all my 
reading and ſtudy I never found that fa- 
tyr and ridicule were ever judg'd as pro- 
per methods of diſcerning between truth 
and falſhood, or of laying a ſolid foun- 
dation of a wiſe and virtuous conduct in 
life. Were ever the important counſels. 
of Princes and States regulated by this jo- 
cular ſtyle of debate: or are the juſt and 
equitable decrees of our Courts of Juſtice 
the pure effect of ſatyr and ridicule ? 
Once more, may not the ſting af them 
be equally employ'd againſt Virtue and 
Vice, againſt Religion and Majeſty ? in a 
word, is there any thing ſo facred, ſo 
ſerious, ſo important and neceſſary to the 
well-being of ſociety, which may not 
by a ludicrous turn of wit be metamor- 
phos'd into pleaſantry and a ſubject of 
laughter, where men are diſpos d to it? 
How then can ſatyr and ridicule be call'd 


In 
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in as methods to diſtinguiſh error from 
truth, vice from virtue, impoſture from 
true Religion, fince ſatyr and ridicule are 
alike ſubſervient and adverſe to each of 
them? Let us on this occaſion call to 
mind the practice of the Antients : their 
fatyts afid dramatic exhibitions intended 
ro expoſe and diſcountenanee the viees, 
miſcondutt and irregularities of the Age 
they liv'd in, did not conſiſt of a context 
of arguments to demonſtrate the unlaiw- 
fulneſs or depravity of ſuch evil courſes; 
this was rather ſuppos'd, and was ac- 
knowledg'd by every one: they were 
chiefly witty poetick mirrors and ſeourges, 
deſign'd by a ſtinging repreſentation of the 
abſurdity and deformity of ſuch practices, 
to cauſe the offenders to become the 
contempr and derifion of their fellow-ci- 
tizens. Such compoſitions therefore as 
theſe did not ſtand in need of arguments, 
but of poignant wit, to make uſe of ap- 
poſite keen words and phrafes for the 
expoſing to publick mirth and ſhame ſuch 
lewd extravagances. 

But the very wiſeſt and moſt knowing 
of the Antient Sages, whatever their pri- 
vate thoughts were concerning the Gods, 
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and the abſurdity of their religious wor- 
ſhip, were of too delicate a judgment and 
att to expoſe them to the publick deri- 
fion, or to make publick ſport of them. 
And this was alſo the conduct of the 
Primitive Apologiſts for the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion *. How ridiculous ſoever and void 
of common ſenſe were the heathen Theo- 
logy, the heathen notions of the genealo- 
gy and hiſtory of the Gods, and their re- 
ligious rites and practices, thoſe Holy 
Writers did not employ their pens in tri- 
fling mirth and raillery upon them ; they 
rather had pity on them and ſet them- 
ſelves therefore in a ſerious ſtyle to de- 
monſtrate the abſurdity and vanity of ſuch 
a ſyſtem of Religion by ſolid and plain 
arguments; and their labours were bleſs d 
by the divine concurrence with an ama- 
zing ſucceſs. And if thoſe venerable Apo- 
logiſts have at any time deviated from 
this ſo rational a method (as I am not 
aware that they have) ſuch a practice 


And this is conformable to the ſtile of the Holy 
Scriptures. Even that paſſage of the Prophet E/ijab, 
1 Kin. xviii. 27. was agreeable to the Notions the Hea- 
thens entertain'd of their Gods, and ſeems to be rather 
a defiance of the power of their God Baal, than 2 
mere Moctery. 


 wou'd 
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wou d be ſo far from deſerving our imita- 
tion, that I ſhou'd rather blame them for 


it, Even Celſus and other Pagan Writers 
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againſt the Chriſtian Religion (of whoſe | 


works we have any notice) even theſe 
did not employ their learning to confute 


and confound the Chriſtian Doctrines in 


the ſtyle of drollery and ſatyrical wit, 
but chiefly by the force of argument, 


often indeed intermixing in their compo- 


ſitions, falſe and prejudic'd notions of the 


Chriſtian Doctrines, and injurious and 


groundleſs fables againſt the Religion it ſelf. 
In the name of God therefore, and 


for the ſake of virtue and good manners, 


let not our modern Adverſaries attempt 
to do, or be ſuffer'd to do, what the An- 
tient Heathens judg d to be unworthy of 
men of learning and ſobriety, If they 
are diſpleas 'd with any of thoſe Chriſtian 
Doctrines and Practices which the Goſpel 
recommends (I do not ſay which are ap- 
pointed by human authority) let them 
freely and 3 publiſh their reaſons 
of this their diſpleaſure, and we will read 
them with. the ſame candor, and endea- 
vour to publiſh a ſolid and an effectual an- 
ſwer to them, and a ſatisfactory account of 

our 
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our belief, and of that moſt Pure and 
moſt Holy Religiofi which we have em- 
bra&'d: But let all raillery; ſporting; and 
{atytical medleys fo the fake of mere 
Uverſioti, be utterly diſcarded from all 
Toempoſitiohs and treatiſes on the truth 
of Religion. If -opr- Adverfaries decline 
to accept this challenge and will ſtill go 
on to miſpend their time and encourage 
themſelves in ſatyr and ridicule, I an- 
wer, the Church of Chrift knows no ſuch 
tuftom nor praftice z we can return no 
other anſwer to ſuch a procedure, but 
that we leave them to God and to che 
Civil Magiſtrate. But this anſwer Iwill yet 
return, and conclude With it, chat we ſhall 
have reaſon to judge ſuch a conduct to 
be a publick ackhowledgmentt that they 
have nothing to offer in derogation to the 
truth of the Chriſtian Religion, but that 
they are enemies to it only for the fake 
of its purity and holineſs of dectrine and 
precepts, and of diſtinguiſhing themſelves 
from the reſt of their fellow - ſubjects. 


